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gineering program, today Willys- 

Overland presents a complete line 
of Willys-Knight and Whippet motor 
cars embodying Engineering Leader- 
ship in every price class. 


CU sicceing prose a three-year en- 


A group of quality cars of single origin, 
meeting every purse and preference, in 
which have been incorporated the most 
advanced engineering features known 
to automobile design. 


Greater Engine Efficiency—Engine 
efficiency in excess of any other in the 
same price class characterizes each car 
in this entire group— unmistakable 
evidence of Engineering Leadership in 
power-plant design. 


New Body Refinements—New and 
finer body design is apparent in every 
car of the line, again emphasizing En- 
gineering Leadership in Willys-Knight 
and Whippet coachwork. 


4-Wheel Brakes Throughout—4- 


Engineering Leadership ex- 


pressed in:Greater es { 


_ ciency... New body refinements 
...4-wheel brakes throughout... 
Lower gravity center...Clearer 
vision... Greater economy... 


wheel brakes, mechanical -type, posi- 
tive, with a generous excess of braking 
surface, are standard equipment on a// 
Willys-Knight and Whippet motor 
cars, from the highest to the lowest 
priced. 


Lower Gravity Center—In addition, 
all Willys-Overland Fine Motor Cars 
have a lower gravity center, contribut- 
ing immeasurably to your security and 
comfort in driving. 


Clearer Vision—To complete these 
factors of greater safety, all Willys- 
Knight and Whippet models have nar- 
rower, Clear-vision front posts that 
removestill another driving hazard ever- 


present in cars of conventional design. 


Greater Economy— Engineering 
Leadership in every price class is ex- 
pressed, too, in new standards of econ- 
omy. ‘‘30 miles on a gallon’’ in the 
Whippet is now reflected in comparable 
fuel-economy throughout the entire 
Willys-Overland line. 


Every Price Class— When you exam- 


ine these new cars—the Whippet, the 
Whippet Six (introduced in January), 
the “70” Willys-Knight Six, the Willys 
Knight Great Six—a price range of 
$625 to $2295—you will quickly realize 
what Willys- Overland Engineering 
Leadership means to the performance, 
safety and comfort of the modern 
motor car. 


*% 
*% 


Prices f. o. b. factory and specifications subject 
to change without notice . . . Willys-Overland 
dealers offer unusually attractive credit terms 
... Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys- 
Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND 
Fine Motor Cars 
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Read this letter 
from Washcoegg: 








International Harvester Company 
Gentlemen: 

In line with our own quality 
product, which we have every 
reason to be proud of, we want 
to give you credit for the part 
International Trucks are con- 
tributing to the success of our or- 
ganization, 

From a point of service Inter- 
nationals are entirely satisfac- 
tory. Our oldest truck is still 
rolling and the cost of repairs is 
very negligible. 

The International Truck is a 
high class product and Interna- 
tional Service is second to none. 

Yours co-operatively, 
WASH. CO-OP. 
EGG & POULTRY ASSN. 


















ROM the hen ranches around 

Seattle to the breakfast tables of 
New York is a long jump, but the big, 
white eggs of Washcoegg make it regu- 
larly. “Washcoegg” means Washington 
Co-operative Egg & Poultry Associa- 
tion —and that stands for more than 
6,000 poultry raisers of the State of 
Washington. 

Last year the hens of Washcoegg laid 
to the tune of millions of dollars. The 
Association hauled and shipped twenty 
million dozen eggs, more than half of 
the pack going to the Atlantic Sea- 
board, and great shipments to Alaska, 
Hawaii, South America and Europe. 

Transportation is a vital factor when 











Twenty Million Dozen Eggs 


hauled last year by these International Trucks 











eggs are handled on this gigantic scale, 
and Washcoegg prefers International 
Trucks to all others. They standardize 
on Internationals! Their high praise of 
International performance comes out 
of years of heavy-duty truck service. 
Yearin, yearout, the great International 
Fleet of Washcoegg ranges up and down 
the hills and valleys of Washington, 
carrying tons of feed and supplies to 
the ranches, bringing back tons of eggs 
—loaded both ways, always on the job. 

Here, as the world over, International 
Trucks are delivering the sturdy service 
the Harvester organization has built 
into trucks through more than twenty- 
two years of truck manufacture. 


The International line includes the Special Delivery for loads up to % ton, Speed Trucks of 1% -ton ‘ 
and 1\-ton sizes, Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 1%-ton to 5-ton sizes, Mctor Coaches, and the 
McCovrmick-Deering Industrial Tractor. Served by 125 Company-owned branches in the United States 
and 17 in Canada—the farther you go from one the nearer you get to another. Write for literature. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (incorroratep) 


INTERNATIONAL 
~ ERUCKS, ~ 
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To Yield 612% 


| 
| 10-Year Convertible 
Sinking Fund Gold Notes 


$2400 Security Behind 
Each $1000 Note 








1. Average earnings last three 
and one-half years indicate 
interest requirements earned 
six times over and currently 
more than eight times over. 


2. Attractive conversion privi- 
lege into Capital Stock. 


Corporation in exception- 
ally strong financial posi- 
tion, with a minimum of 
inventory problem and do- 
ing practically a cash busi- 
ness. 


3. Outstandingly the largest 
Corporation in an essential 
industry, rendering a public 
service, which has shown 
consistent and remarkable 
growth and expansion. 


Bonner, Brooks 
& Co. 


120 Broadway 
New York 
London Boston 
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ye did he mean? Simply 
this: There are 5,271 defi- 
nite practical business ideas, 
plans, and methods in the Course 
and Service. For example, there 
are: 


169 ideas on corporation fi- 
nance. 

513 ideas on accounting. 

174 ideas on office ad ministra- 
tion. 

182 ideas on credits and col- 
lections. 


647 ideas on advertising and 
sales promotion. 

278 ideas on factory manage- 
ment. 


A man may be a good sales 
manager and know nothing 
about factory management. He 
may be a good accountant and 
have little appreciation of ad- 
vertising. He may be a traffic 
manager and be utterly lacking 
in knowledge of corporation 
finance. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 








In Canana, address the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P.R. Bldg., Toronto 





BUT 


No man can be at the top of 
any business, his own or any 
other, without a working knowl- 
edge of all these departments. 
There are two ways to secure 
that knowledge: 

First, by a slow, patient accu- 
mulation of practical experience, 
in moving from department to 
department and mastering each 
in turn. Or— 

Second, by taking advantage 
of the experience, methods, ideas, 
and plans worked out by the 
most successful men in business 
and arranged for easy use by the 
leaders of business education. 

The second method is the 
method of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute. Its Course and 
Service differ from any- 
thing else in modern edu- 
cation by the fact that you 
do not need to read a great 


A big business man said the 
wisest thing that has ever been . 
said about the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute Course: 


“You can be successful 
without this Course— 


but no man can be successful 
without what is IN it.” 


Any paragraphs of any book, 
lecture, or letter may contain 
just the idea that your company 
needs at this particular moment. 
We have said that there are 5,271 
definite practical ideas in the 
Course. But there is no limit to 
the number of ideas that can be 
gotten out of the Course. 

We ask every business executive who 
reads this page to send for the free little 
book which tells how the Course and 
Service is arranged for immediate refer- 
ence use. It contains, in brief sum- 
mary, the experiences of 300,000 busi- 
ness men who would no more think of 
being without this modern aid than 
they would think of being without the 
typewriter and the telephone. 

You owe it to yourself to send for 
this little book. It will come to your 
office, or to your home, as you prefer, 
and can be read thru easily in half an 


hour. 


Cao a “7 


| ALEXANDER HaMILTon Instrrute ! 
| 758 Astor Place 


New York City 





deal in order to get im- | Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead | 
mediate benefit. | in Business,” which I may keep without charge. | 
| SIO: hn.cnckinsssbddgnasseekassesnba beedssebbenegecese | 

| wet Please write plainly | 

Rc mcr ne pe. 

Sie Rh Aa cnichiessnsscrel beaut cia | 

— | Business | 








In EncGLanp, 67 Great Russell St., London 
In Ausrratia, llc Castlereagh, St., Sydney 
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Motor Inventory i 
For Your Full Line 


ih The complete power range of 
ii Wisconsin Sixes and Fours, 20 to tl 
120 HLP., affords rg manufac- 
turing economy of one motor | 
ul i ie for all units of your pro- i 
duction, whether you build | 
| I trucks, busses, tractors or indus- Ah 
trial machinery. 
| Ml You deal with but one motor builder, Ih 
capable of tremendous capacity, depend- 
able, amply financed, insuring a continu- 


I ous flow of motors delivered in step with A 


your needs. | 
Hil In this thin wedge of profit between Ah 
factory-cost and price-to-dealer, this 
lessened motor inventory nets real and 
IM tangible gains. And, in addition, there Wi 
is the selling advantage of Wisconsin | 
| 
LC 


Mil erformance. 
 _ 
il) 


Every model in the Wisconsin line de- 
NA livers a definite, demonstrable economy— 
WH HI invariably, “More Power per Cubic Inch” 
| —more work per gallon of fuel and oil— 
and a consistently lower service cost. ut 
Hi 
i) 
Mi 


Hill | ll 
WN 


1 
Maja 





Write for the facts and figures. 


Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 


| 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 






Wisconsin Motors are manu- 
factured in a full line of Sixes 
power 


and rs, with a 
range from 20 to 120 H.P.— 


for trucks, busses, tractors 
and construction machinery. 
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Forbes 
Foyer 


Fireside Finance Beats 
Burning Money 


NE good thing crowd- 

ing into the Foyer, de- 
spite standing room signs, 
is how one wife, studying 
family finance, found the 
Fortunate Isles at the fire- 
side! 

Man has long lorded it 
at the head of the Multi- 
plication Table. But even 
the dominant Nordic did 
not invent the Arabic num- 
erals! 

We should have realized 
that woman is an adept at 
figures, too! In leaves lit- 
erally torn from her do- 
mestic diary, a Los Angeles 
wife tells the readers of 
Forbes how she pays all 


-the bills, has bought a lot 


and is about to build a 
house, all by budgeting her 
allowance. It is a story of 
happiness applicable to a 
million homes. ' 

Her husband, amazed at 
her mastery of money, now 
delights to see her spending 
it. Stephenson was right 
in saying that when a man 
gets married, he domesti- 
cates the Recording Angel! 


King Cotton Comes Back in 
New, Gayer Garb 


Wu Ting Fang, late Min- 
ister from China, said that 
if style or custom added an 
inch to the length of the 
Chinaman’s shirt, the cot- 
ton industry of the world 
would be _ transformed. 
Without waiting for 
changes which the new 
Cycle of Cathay may bring 
forth, a renaissance in the 
cotton industry is taking 
place before our eyes. Ed- 
win Farnham Greene and 
others of the Pacific Mills 
have had agents doing re- 
search work at the uni- 
versities, the production of 
the lowly fabric has been 
revolutionized, new impetus 
given to New England in- 
dustry and novel demands 
for the textile made. Cot- 
ton, we are told, may com- 
pete with silk! The story 
describing this is in the 











next Forbes. 
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There are more Frigidaires in use than 
all other electric refrigerators combined 


"eee in more than 300,000 
homes and_ stores, Frigidaire is 
reducing costs, preventing waste 
and relieving its owners of all re- 


frigeration worry, annoyance and in- ~ 


convenience. 
Because Frigidaire methods of de- 
sign, construction and operation bring 
complete freedom from outside ice 
supply — because Frigid- J 
aire direct cooling keeps 
all foods colder, better, 
longer — and because it is 
low in first cost and eco- 
nomical in cost of operation 
— Frigidaire is now the 
world’s most popular electric 









Frigidaire is the 
i electric refrigerator made only 
refrigerator. by General Motors. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


For household use, Frigidaire is made 
in a wide range of complete cabinet 
models for homes and apartments both 
large and small. There are also models 
for converting present ice-boxes into 
Frigidaire. And for commercial use, 
there is a Frigidaire for practically every 
need—a model for every merchant 
whose profits depend upon efficient, 
economical and dependable 
refrigeration. 

Complete information 
about Frigidaire for house- 
hold or commercial use will 
be gladly mailed upon request. 


FRIGIDAIRECORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. M-7, DAYTON, OHIO 
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The Chancellor ~a Big Six Custom Victoria 
—~n0 peer at its price for beauty and power! 
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Fo all its custom beauty, its extra equipment and its famed Big Six 
power, TheChancellor carries a democratic One-Profit price—$1735. 
There is nothing smarter on wheels than this Studebaker Big Six 
Custom Victoria for four. 

Low-swung, full-vision steel body in rich duotone lacquers—richly 
appointed interior of fine broadcloth, with broadlace trim, and silver 
finish inlaid hardware—patented no-draft ventilating windshield, which 
admits abundant fresh air and keeps out rain. Powered by the famous 
Studebaker Big Six motor, only seven American cars equal The Chancellor 
in rated horsepower—and they cost from two to five times more! 

Women should see The Chancellor to know what is newest in the 
custom mode—men should see it to appreciate how Studebaker 
One-Profit manufacture has raised the standard of fine car value. 


The Chancellor 
A Big Six Cuftom ViGoria 
(for four) 


$1735 


"0. b. fattory, including di. 
fabs and 4-wheel ‘lela 


Squipment: No-draft ven- 
tilating windshield, exclu- 
sively Studebaker; front and 
rear bumpers; engine ther- 
mometer and hydrostatic 
gasoline gauge on the dash; 
coincidental lock; oil filter; 
automatic windshield clean- 
er;rear-vision mirror;vanity 
case; toggle grip; rear traffic 
signal light; 4-wheel brakes; 
full-size balloon tires; snub- 

rs and two-beam nickel- 
plated acorn headlights,con- 
trolled from steering wheel. 
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What to Expect from Business 
and Stock Market 


The business world is be- 

ing well warned not to ex- 

pect too much during the current 

year. Therefore, nothing very un- 
toward is likely to happen. 

What are some of these warn- 
ings? 

Henry Ford warns that fewer 
automobiles will be purchased this 
year. 

S. W. Straus, head of the na- 
tionally-known building mort- 
gage firm, warns that the country 
will be overbuilt unless the brakes 
are applied forthwith. 

Wall Street brokers have been 
issuing endless warnings that 
stock prices are too high, that re- 
cent speculation for the rise has 
been artificial, and that a decline 
looms. 

Warnings galore have been 
raised against expecting normal 
purchasing by the South this year. 

Similar warnings have come 
from agricultural States in other 
parts of the country. 

We are being warned to prepare 
for a soft coal strike. 

Although gold is coming into 
the country now; we are warned 
to expect an outflow before the 
year ends. 

The warning is thrown out that 
politics will be distracting atten- 
tion as the year wears on. 

At the moment warnings are 
flying thick and fast regarding the 
unpleasant potentialities of the po- 
litical troubles in Mexico, Nicar- 
agua, and China. 

Various industries 
that competition this 


FH ie basins: is forearmed. 


are warned 


By B. C. Forbes 


condition in the very near future. 


In very few directions are there 
the slightest signs of unwise ac- 
tivity. The mental attitude which 
has brought about hand-to-mouth 
buying is in evidence almost every- 
where. That is to say, specula- 
tion and inflation are being scru- 
pulously avoided—at least outside 
of the stock market. 

This being so, it is hardly likely 
that, even should the business pace 
slacken, the consequences will be 
at all serious. There is no room 
for. a repetition of the disastrous 
events, the violent deflation, of 
1920-1921. Nor even in the stock 
market is there room for a repeti- 
tion of the panicky collapse of a 
year ago. While many stocks 
must be regarded as selling at high 
prices, the market has not been re- 
velling in the wild speculation 
which preceded the break of mid- 
February last year. 


As a matter of fact, many con- 
cerns report as good business as a 
year ago, and some of them are 
able even to record improvement. 
The latest railway figures show a 
moderate increase in traffic over 
twelve months ago. Cotton manu- 
facturers are reviving their cour- 
age, now that goods can be sold at 
more attractive prices because of 
the drop in the cost of raw mate- 
rial. Orders taken at recent auto- 
mobile shows are described as. un- 
usually satisfactory. Both cotton 


and grain quotations have moved 


upwards. 
Then, monetary conditions have 


been distinctly favorable to securi- 
ties and business. Loans have de- 
creased, reserve ratios have risen, 
foreign gold has come in on a 
fairly large scale, interest rates 
have been distinctly easy. New 
capital consequently has _ been 
abundantly available on attractive 
terms, and this condition has been 
taken advantage of very liberally 
—new security issues last month 
were conspicuously heavy. 


Plans have been laid for big ex- 
penditures during the current year 
by some of the nation’s very 
largest spenders. The railroads 
promise to spend $875,000,000 on 
additions and improvements. Pub- 
lic utility corporations propose to 
spend approximately a billion dol- 
lars for similar purposes. In ad- 
dition, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company’s budget calls 
for about $300,000,000. The U. S. 
Steel Corporation and Bethlehem 
Steel both have made large ap- 
propriations for capital expendi- 
tures. Even should building opera- 
tions decrease fully ten per cent., 
the country’s total building bill 
would reach $6,000,000,000, accord- 
ing: to authoritative calculations. 


Wages promise to be well-main- 
tained. If any reductions develop 
in building trades, they will be off- 
set by advances in railway wages. 
Last year brought a record-break- 
ing number of more generous 
dividend distributions, so that in- 
vestors are practically assured of 
a good income during this year. 


Sentiment may be helped by rail- 
way mergers and 
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year will be the s¢- {ESTIMATED CASH VALUE of TOTAL U.S. FARM PRODUCTS. | og Alar 
enced and that prices any pel 1922 1923 1924 1925 still more mergers. 
cone will oF 10 = wa : 16S. bee the — 
suffer. 5 ooks tor some modi- 
In face of the fore- 9 fications in business 
going, is it likely and in quotations 
that the industrial, » for stocks which 
the financial or _ 8 —— have been manipu- 
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For Every Man in Industry Today 


Thirteen Unseen Workers Come by Wire 





Many machinery manufacturers to- 
day capitalize the important part 
played by Motor Control in the per- 
formance of their products in serv- 
ice.Their engineering departments, 
through extensive studies of motor- 
ized machine operations, make use 
of CutlerHammer Motor Controlin 
theirdesigns to take fulladvantageof 
the production economies possible. 

Manyof these companies, as well, 
call the Cutler - Hammet engineers 
into consultation and through their 
broadexperience in applying motor 
control to countless production 
problems, time and labor saving 
equipment is developed which rises 
above comparison with machinery 
less carefully conceived. 

In the purchase of new machinery 
of any type, industrial plants, more 
and more, are coming to recognize 
the Cutler- Hammer trade mark on 
the Motor Control supplied as 
sound indication of careful design 
and trustworthy quality throughout. 





How well you use them depends on 
how carefully you choose motor control 


The morning whistle blows! More than eighteen million 
workers start another day in America’s industrial history. 


What an array of manpower! And yet, only 1-13th that 
of the huge unseen army of workers which comes by wire— 
the “manpower’’ of industry’s electric motors. 


Superhuman in ability, these wnseen workers stand ready 
to rush to tasks with the speed of light. They fear neither 
heat nor cold. Untiring, they never sleep. In their full serv- 
ice, many plants have found the means to remarkable savings 
in production. 

When you install motors in your plant you merely put 
these unseen workers at their posts of duty. How much they 
help you—how much they speed operations — how much 
they save in labor—how much they improve workmanship 
—depends on how well your men can command or control 
their efforts. 

This is determined by the way you choose Motor Control. 
If it is selected with the manufacturing problem in mind, 
it puts the full strength and ability of your amseen workers 
behind your men. If it is not selected with care, costly in- 
efficiency results. 

Cutler-Hammer engineers are ready to make a survey of your plant 

to see that every unseen worker is at the command of your men. More 

than 30 years’ experience in applying Motor Control to production: 

problems supports their porno Ie This service entails no obli- 
gation or expense on your part. Write now, inviting them to come. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1264 St. Paul Avenue ° . Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Industrial Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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for this 
interesting book 
> 4 


Write 


Full of facts. Stories of savings no 
executive will want to disregard. 
Sent without charge or obligation. 
Your copy is waiting now. 

“ “ “ 


Report 311—In a large paper mill 
12 super-calenders were arranged 
with cone pulley drives froma 
common line shaft to operate at 50 
feet = minute for threading and 
450 feet per minute for production. 
Cutler Hammer engineers were 
called into consultation. Separate 
motors for each calender were 
recommended, provided with C-H 
Push Button Automatic Control. 
This made available in addition to 
theslow threading speed, adjustable 
production speeds from 300 to 1000 
feet per minute. 


Production speed is now suited 
exactly to the paper and production 
from these calenders is more than 
double that previously obtained. 





















UTLER-HAMMER 





W. C. Durant 


On 
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<4 ERITORIOUS stocks 
M will sell higher. We 
will witness many new 

tops.” 

That clear-cut, unqualified, em- 
phatic statement was made to me 
the other day by the one man who 
is popularly given more credit 
than any other individual for con- 
tributing to the New York stock 
market’s activity and buoyance in 
recent years, William C. Durant, 
among the first of the giants pro- 
duced by the motor industry— 
after he had made himself the 
largest manufacturer of horse- 
drawn vehicles in the world. 

This is the first real interview 
for publication ever given by Mr. 
Durant since he became an import- 
ant factor on the constructive side 
of the securities markets. It was 
not staged as a formal interview 
at all. We arranged to have lunch 
together with a mutual friend. 
Mr. Durant talked so frankly and 
so interestingly, however, that I 
persuaded him to allow me to use 
my own discretion in presenting 


Play the Stock Market 


By B. C. Forbes 


some of his observations to the 
public. 

“This country is on the up- 
grade,” he declared confidently. 
“We have the finest, the most en- 
terprising body of industrial lead- 
ers in the world. I sometimes 
doubt if the people in general prop- 
erly appreciate the value of such 
men—their value to the upbuild- 
ing of industry, their value to the 
development of the country’s re- 
sources, their value to business in 
general, their value to our agricul- 
tural population by providing mar- 
kets for their products, and above 
all, their value to the working 
classes, the wage earners of this 
country, where the millions enjoy 
more comforts and luxuries and 
conveniences than are enjoyed by 
the ordinary folks in any other 
country on the face of the earth. 

“We should all be a little more 
ready to give encouragement to 
the men who do big things, big 
useful things, things that make 
for the progress and the prosperity 
of the whole nation. And I think 


we should be a little less ready to 
criticize and condemn and dis- 
courage the upbuilders of the 
country who try to do their best. 

“Men who do things!” 

Mr. Durant repeated the phrase 
with a ring of admiration in his 
voice. His brownish-bluish eyes 
iit up. His face became radiant. 

“T love men who do things. They 
are the men who have done most 
to make this country what it is to- 
day. The newspapers are full of 
disturbing news from China these 
days. The people of this country 
are learning something of the 
primitive, undeveloped, poverty- 
stricken conditions there. Maybe 
some thought will be given to the 
contrast between our conditions 
and theirs—and some credit given 
Americans who have done things, 
done things which have helped in- 
calculably to bring about the con- 
trast in our conditions.” 

I steered Mr. Durant’s talk back 
to the stock market. 

“The short interest in the mar- 
ket to-day is enormous,” he de- 
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clared with emphasis. “I don’t 
know that it ever was larger. All 
classes have apparently thought it 
thoroughly safe to sell shares they 
do not own. Big operators—lots 
of them—have gone short many 
thousands of shares; smaller op- 
erators have been relatively just 
as daring; and Wall Street brokers 
say that apparently people who 
never before dared to sell a single 
share short—who probably didn’t 
know before what short selling 
really was—are now going short 
one hundred or two _ hundred 
shares. 

“There have been repeated at- 
tempts to break the market by the 
shorts. Many of them have 
become nervous when they 


rant lower prices,’ explained Mr. 
Durant. “In the same way, :a mar- 
ket cannot be arbitrarily bulled. 
Facts govern in the end. In stocks 
as elsewhere, merit tells. 

“But to get at all the facts about 
the stock market—even about a 
few stocks—usually entails a great 
deal of research and study and 
analysis. 

“It is a mistaken notion that a 
man can Operate in the stock mar- 
ket more easily—and successfully 
—than he can operate a business. 
The truth is that the latter is much 
easier to operate profitably than 
the former, because it takes so 
much more information, so many 
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comes from finding out a stock 
selling at $50 which should be sell- 
ing at $100, or one selling at $100 
which should be selling at $150 or 
$200. I am not now talking about 
making money by short selling, 
because I am temperamentally a 
bull on this country and I get a lot 
of satisfaction from trying to build 
up rather than pull down. All my 
activities in the industrial world 
have been in the direction of cre- 
ating enterprises and _ building 
them up. 

“Whatever my activities may 
have been in the security market 
—and they haven’t been one-tenth 
what the Wall Street reporters 
have been fond of pictur- 
ing,’ Mr. Durant observed, 








have found that, do what 
they liked, they could not 
stampede the millions of 


small investors throughout M 


the country into throwing 
over their investments re- 
gardless of the prices ob- 
tained. 

“Personally, I am abso- 
lutely certain that stocks 
will go up, to put it very 
mildly, when the bears 
finally realize that they 
cannot get back their 
stocks without starting 
something. 

“In two or three stocks, 
at least, a very large part 
of the entire shares out- 
standing have’ been bor- 
rowed by the shorts. How 
can they expect to get out 
of the hole they have dug 
for themselves?” 

Which led Mr. Durant 
to recall one of his own ex- 
periences many years ago 
when he was particularly 
interested in a_ certain 
motor company. What 
happened was, briefly, 
this: Powerful bears 
started selling and kept on 
selling the stock short un- 
til more than half of it had 








cial leader. 


Durant, The Silent 


ORE is printed on the finan- 
| cial pages of newspapers 
about William C. Durant than 
about any other individual in 
America. And he has talked less 
than any other business or finan- 
In fact, he has rigid- 
ly refrained from giving any in- 
terviews whatsoever since he be- 
came a vital factor in the security 
markets. 
FORBES is delighted, there- 
fore, to be the first and only pub- 
lication to receive from Mr. Du- 
rant frank statements concerning 
his views on the stock market out- 
look, the dazzling future he sees 
for certain corporations and in- 
dustries, the chances of making a 
fortune through speculation by 
those not equipped to assemble 
comprehensive information and 
to analyze fundamentals, etc. 


smiling—“they have been 
on the constructive side. 
I have tried to find meri- 
torious stocks selling far 
below their real worth, 
and then I’ve backed my 
judgment. 
_ “But let me add that it 
isn’t easy for anyone who 
hasn’t elaborate means of 
getting and analyzing in- 
. formation to get at the 
bottom of what a stock or 
stocks are worth. The out- 
sider plays the market, as 
it is called, at a serious 
disadvantage. It is one 
thing to buy trustworthy 
securities for investment 
and another thing to go in 
for speculation. Too many 
who think they are specu- 
lating more or less care- 
fully are simply gambling 
and taking a gambler’s 
chance. Wall Street is not 
animated by tender solici- 
tude for those who get it 
into their heads that they 
can beat it.” 


Of particular interest is Du- Mr. Durant, with a 


rant’s reference to his concern 
for those who subscribed for Du- 
rant Motors stock. 


knowing look, added “In 
most cases they should 
‘beat it’ in another sense.” 

The lunch, sent from Mr. 














been shorted. The day 
came when Mr. Durant 
gave instructions to call for de- 
livery of a percentage of the shares 
being loaned. There was hurrying 
and scurrying for certificates. A 
premium was charged for their 
use. This premium was gradually 
raised. Meanwhile all who were 
willing to pay the premium could 
borrow all the shares they desired. 
When the last short had toed the 
line the figures showed that the 
profit from the premiums slightly 
exceeded $1,500,000! This was 
shared with Durant’s associates— 
he is described by his friends as an 
extraordinarily generous sharer. 
“Bear selling can influence a 
market only temporarily unless 
the fundamental conditions war- 


more facts, so much weighing and 
analyzing to get a sound line on 
the stock market and what it 
should logically do. 

“Oh, yes, the stock market al- 
ways acts logically in the long run. 
Bears may depress it unduly for a 
while; and bulls may send it up 
unduly for a while. But sooner or 
later—and usually sooner rather 
than later—it persists in swinging 
back to where it rightfully be- 
longs. 

“You can’t make a stock worth 
$50 a share sell indefinitely at $100 
a share or even at $75 a share. 
You can, perhaps, for a time, but 
only for a time. 

“Success in the stock market 


Durant’s home and served 
in his office, where he reg- 
ularly eats a light meal, was par- 
ticularly good. The little party 
was proving very enjoyable. So 
I felt emboldened to ask an ex- 
traordinary question, an imperti- 
nent question, you might properly 
call it. 
a is the best stock of them 
all: 

Mr. Durant walked over to his 
desk, brought from a drawer a fat 
folder marked, GOOD TO KEEP. 

“You might like to read that,” 
he said quietly. 

It was a letter from a banker 
who enclosed a recent newspaper 
article which showed that General 
Motors’ earnings had exceeded 
those of the United States Steel 
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Corporation. The writer of the 
letter, a well-known man, recalled 
that as long ago as 1908 Mr. Du- 
rant had made the emphatic state- 
ment that the day would come 
when General Motors would be 
the Steel Corporation of the auto- 
mobile industry and would earn 
even more money. 

“General Motors has become the 
Steel Corporation of the automo- 
bile industry,” said Mr. Durant. 
“And it is still in only its early 
states of growth. It is reaching 
out to dominate markets all over 
the world.” 

He stopped. He looked into 
space for quite a period. It was 
apparent that he was revolving 
something in his mind. Finally he 
said 

“But the thing that has 





$20,000,000. Already its profits are 
running into the millions. 

Equally clear-sighted was Mc. 
Durant regarding a new kind of 
spark plug which he became inter- 
ested in evolving when the motor 
industry was in its infancy. As in 
the case of Frigidaire, the original 
capital was only $100,000. In a 
few years the net profits were run- 
ning into seven figures and it is 
now going stronger than ever. 

Mr. Durant looks astonishingly 
well considering the awful expe- 
rience he suffered in a train wreck 
last February when returning to 
New York from the South. One 
colored man was killed in the Du- 
rant private car within eight feet 
of him and another in the car also 
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his friends for his ready smile; he 
still retains it. 

Altogether, he is an attractive 
specimen of manhood at his age, 
sixty-five. From associates I 
learned that he still works as hard 
as ever—morning, noon, night, 
Saturdays and often on Sundays 
when all appointments cannot be 
packed into a crowded week. He 
on taken few vacations during his 
life. 

Wall Street has been buzzing 
with rumors that Mr. Durant 
planned to “get out of the market” 
and sail away to Europe. 

When questioned, he told me 
very frankly that he has no inten- 
tion whatsoever of “getting 
out of the market.” There are 
times, naturally, when he. 
sells more securities than 








the biggest possibilities of 
anything and everything I 
have come across in the 
last forty years is the vita- 
phone.” 

“The vitaphone ?” I quer- 
ied, incredulously. 

“Yes, the  vitaphone. 
Have you seen it? Haven’t 
you heard it?” 

I confessed I hadn’t and 
that I had only the vaguest 
idea of its merits. 

Then Mr. Durant ex- 
plained that the vitaphone 
is the machine which sup- 
plies synchronized music 
with moving picture films 
and which is being in- 
stalled in motion picture 
theatres to take the place 
of elaborate, costly orches- 
tras. He talked most en- 
thusiastically of what he 








Refrigeration 


N view of Mr. Durant’s vision 
of domestic refrigeration the 
following from the current issue 
of The Index, published by The 
New York Trust Company, is 
illuminating: 
“More electric refrigerators 
were sold during the first seven 
months of 1926 than the total 
number in use at the beginning 
of the year,” states The Index. 
“Total sales during this period 
consisted of 165,287 domestic and 
27,279 commercial units, or 192,- 
566 units in all; compared with a 


he buys, but I gathered 
very definitely from his 
conversation that he had 
been buying heavily just 
before our talk. 

He has a tentative pro- 
gram to sail on the Duilio 
for Italy on the 17th of 
this month and to spend 
almost three months 
abroad, returning on May 
12. But this “pleasing 
prospect,” as Mr. Durant 
called it, is not at all cer- 
tain of being realized. 

The most interesting part 
of the whole session came 
at the end, just before Mr. 
Durant was due to leave 
for an important engage- 
ment. I remarked that his 














sees lying ahead for this 
invention. 

The machine is manufactured by 
the Western Electric Company 
and, under a contract, I learned, is 
put out through Warner Brothers. 

“Electric refrigeration is an- 
other thing whose future I very 
early foresaw,” said Mr. Durant. 

Again he dipped into his cher- 
ished folder. Again he brought 
forth proof of a long-time-ago pre- 
diction having been fulfilled. It 
was William Crapo Durant who 
supplied the capital and the name 
for Frigidaire. That was ten years 
ago. He was then wrestling with 
the development of General Mo- 
tors. Such was his vision of the 
future of electric refrigeration for 
the home that he then went on 
record with this prophecy: 

“Frigidaire, will one day make 
enough money to pay all the fixed 
charges of General Motors.” 

Frigidaire—a subsidiary of Gen- 
éral Motors—is at this moment 
building an extension to its plant 
facilities which is estimated to cost 


head .was split open from part- 
way down his forehead to part- 
way down the back of his head. 
He literally had to hold his head 
together. The emergency medical 
aid he received turned out unfor- 
tunately and he had to undergo 
another most painful operation af- 
ter he returned home. 

At first glance I did not notice 
the scar—the light was behind 
him. But later the wound became 
clearly visible both on his forehead 
and clear across the top of his 
head. 

The impression I got was that 
the Durant of to-day is a mellower 
man than the Durant of ten or 
even five years ago. He acts less 
impetuously. His countenance is 
softer, suggesting an old-time min- 
ister or country doctor. He is no- 
tably mild of speech, rarely using 
even a modestly-strong expression 
to drive home a point. All through 
his life he has been famous among 





total of 146,480 units in use: Jan- GOOD TO KEEP file must 
uary 1, 1926.” | he highly prized by him. 
“There isn’t enough 
money in the world to buy 
it from me,” he instantly 
met sudden death. Mr. Durant’s replied. 


“Well, I won’t say that,” he cor- 
rected, “for there is nothing I pos- 
sess that I wouldn’t be willing to 
sell if it gave me enough money 
to take care of Durant Motors 
stockholders in the way it is my 
ardent desire to take care of them. 
I have been trying to work out 
something along this line, but it 
is too long a story, too big a mat- 
ter, to go into hurriedly. If you 
will promise to give me at least 
half an hour some day soon, I 
would like to lay all the facts be- 
fore you, because I know you have 
taken a very keen interest all 
along in Durant Motors.” 

I promised. 





Nobody has any right to find life 
uninteresting or unrewarding who 
sees within the sphere of his own 
activity a wrong he can help to 
remedy, or within himself an evil 


he can hope to overcome.—Chas. 
H. Eliot. 
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ERY little has ever been printed 
about J. J. Bernet, the right- 

hand man of the Van Sweringen 
brothers and the _ recently-elected 
president of the Erie Railroad. And 
no line has ever been printed to sug- 
gest that he is 
full of humor. 
But he is—in a 
quiet way. He is 
what the Scots 
call “pawky.” 

At a little 
luncheon in New 
York the other 
day, the influen- 
tial business men present were dis- 
cussing instalment buying. Some 
championed it; others criticized it as 
containing elements of danger. After 
one man had just ended a sweeping 
condemnation of what he called the 
“easy payment system,” Mr. Bernet 
glanced knowingly around the table 
and remarked : 

“You regard it, then, as the uneasy 
payment system ?” 

















M. WRIGLEY, Jr., was not 

throwing money away when 
he gave George Young, of Canada, 
the $25,000 prize for swimming 
(at the rate of about $1,000 a mile) 
the channel between Santa Catalina 
and the Cali- 
fornia mainland 
at Los Angeles. 
The Count of 
Catalina Island 
is cashing in now 
on his posses- 
sion in the Pa- 
cific, as he has 
always done on 
all his acquisitions and adventur- 
ings. 

His island, purchased as a play- 
thing, has become, not only lit- 
erally a gold mine, but a pop- 
ular and populous “suburb” of Los 
Angeles. It is his record that, 
no matter what he tackles, whether 
chewing gum, baseball clubs or a 
pleasure island in the sea, Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr., makes it pay. 

He bought Catalina Island a few 
years ago, and people wondered 
what he would do with it. His 
own idea was that it was some- 
thing to busy himself with during 
his holidays in Southern California. 
Then people flocked to the island, 
bought lots there, traveled to and 
fro on his steamers. Long Beach 
and Los Angeles sent over for 

















rock paving material. In digging 
out the rock Wrigley’s workmen 
encountered valuable minerals! 

Wrigley is operating four mines, 
shipping from Catalina Island 
gold, silver, lead and zinc ore con- 
centrates. 

Wrigley’s Catalina Island, newly 
now come into fame, was discov- 
ered nearly 400 years ago by Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo, a Portuguese 
explorer in the service of Spain. 
It was named 60 years later by 
Sebastian Vizcaino in honor of 
Saint Catharine of Sienna. The 
chewing gum magnate’s Pacific 
Golconda is 25 miles long, about 
4 miles wide and abounds in deep 
gorges, mountains and hills. 


IR THOMAS LIPTON, al- 
though born in Scotland and 
identified in the biggest way with 
British business, began his pictur- 
esque career in the United States. 
He worked for two years in the 
rice fields of South 
Carolina, and be- 
fore that as a boy 
in a tobacco shop 
in New Orleans. 
He got $3 a week. 
“When I asked for 
a raise of 50 cents, 
I got fired,” he re- 
lates. 

A little more 
than twenty years later, become 
rich and famous, he returned to 
New Orleans, as the guest of the 
city. “The mayor who entertained 
me,” Sir Thomas says, “was the 
former tobacconist who had fired 
me.” 

What he had learned best in 
those twenty-odd years and has 
so persistently applied that he now 
controls 500 shops in the United 
Kingdom, a thousand tea kiosks in 
India, with tea, coffee and cocoa 
plantations in India and Ceylon, a 
line of steamships, great fruit or- 
chards in Kent, a packing house 
and refrigerator car line in Chi- 
cago, huge depots in New York 
and other cities and agencies 
throughout the world, is that ad- 
vertising pays. 

Lipton has spent millions in pub- 
licity. His business is capitalized 
at a quarter of a billion dollars. 

On his yacht: and in his beauti- 
ful home he has entertained kings, 
emperors, the poets, the leaders 
of industry. He has been decorat- 
ed by practically all the monarchs 
of our day. 

















“But these decorations,” said Sir 
Thomas, showing them, “have 
strings to them in more ways than 
one. The greatest drawback, mak- 
ing them null and void to a prac- 
tical business man, is that they 
cannot be used for advertising. 

“With one exception. I have a 
decoration here from the King of 
Italy. It comes without restric- 
tions or prohibitions. I value this 
Italian decoration above them all. 

“For some day I may fail as a © 
tea merchant and fhen with this 
decoration as an embellishment I 
will advertise myself everywhere 
as Sir Thomaso Liptoni, the Ice 
Cream King.” 


HIS story is told of Owen D. 
Young, head of General Elec- 
tric. 

After he had been invited to be- 
come a member of the Dawes Com- 
mission—along with General Dawes 
and Henry M. 
Robinson — Sec- 
retary of State 
Hughes rushed 
to the White 
House to inform 
President Cool- 
idge that he had 
just discovered 
that Mr. Young 
was a Democrat. |What should be 
done? . 

“TI know it, what of it?” the Presi- 
dent is reported to have replied. 

Calvin Coolidge, they say, is no 
novitiate in matters political. 

The Editor of Forses, talking 
with Mr. Young the other day, re- 
marked: “Most of our big business. 
men are Republicans. How did you 
become a Democrat?” 

“For the same reason that you are 
a Scotch Presbyterian,” he replied, 
smiling. “I was born that way—my 
father was a Democrat and his father 
before him.” 

A satisfactory enough explanation, 
isn’t it? 




















Stimulates Thought 
The Editor: 

I read Fores regularly and I 
find that it brings out facts, events 
and conclusions that are very 
helpful and that it stimulates 
thought in many directions. It is 
altogether informative and_ in- 
spirational. 

Grorce M. Verity, president, 


American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. 








What Lies Ahead ? 





Real Wages at High Peak: 
Will They Last? 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


conversation with me once de- 

fined prosperity as a condition 
of business in which labor is fully 
employed at high wages. 

In the newer economy in the 
United States, prosperity and high 
wages have been linked together to 
an increasing degree. — 

Fashions in thinking change slow- 
ly, but they are sub- 
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in real wages would eliminate part 
of the effective demand for ships and 
shoes and sealing wax, and would 
cause a serious crisis in American 
business. 

Therefore, no authoritative spokes- 
men for American business are seri- 
ously disseminating the old-fashioned 
notion that sackcloth and ashes are 
good for the soul. Propaganda for 


as long as general business flour- 
ishes. 

Labor has a stake in prosperity, 
and is coming to a growing con- 
sciousness of that fact. Unlike the 
British and continental European 
trades unions, which fear the com- 
petition of machinery and efficiency 
in management, the leading Ameri- 
can unions, including the American 
Federation of Labor, 
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the International Ma- 
chinists’ Union, and 
the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of 
America, have recently 
taken significant steps 
to help management 
to do the job at hand 
more effectively. 
American labor en- 
courages the progres- 
sive studies of engi- 
neers, and wishes to 
participate in the 
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operated on the j 
basis of mass production, and 
the trade leaders have grasped the 
elementary idea that only the multi- 
tudes can consume commodities in 
huge quantities. The multi-million- 
aires alone cannot drive 22,000,000 
automobiles and trucks. The justifi- 
cation for the current peak produc- 
tion is the widely-diffused high-pur- 
chasing power, which is based on the 
new regime of liberal wages. A cut 
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At present there is an era of good 
feeling between capital and labor. 


low wages in general has virtually 
ceased, although there are still indi- 
vidual employers who believe in high 
wages for all except their own 
workers. 

The conversion of employers to 
the newer economics of high wages 
is an important factor to consider in 
forecasting the future prices which 
human services will command. There 
is no longer an important capitalistic 
group waiting for a propitious mo- 
ment to “deflate” labor. There is, in 
fact, no longer much complaint about 
the “inefficiency” of labor. Manage- 
ment has come to feel a responsibil- 
ity for stirring the interest and ener- 
gies of workingmen, and, when it 
fails to do so, it is beginning to blame 
itself. Employers have a new respect 
for human beings on their payroll, 
and recognize that it is the job of 
management to use labor economic- 
ally. Accordingly, employers supple- 
ment human eftort with machine pro- 
duction, and through elimination of 
economic waste they reduce the unit 
cost of production. 

At present, there is an era of good 
feeling between capital and labor. 
The optimists feel that it will last 
forever. It seems more reasonable 
to restrict the prophecy to the state- 
ment that the good feeling will last 





219 . 
gains. The new 
co-operation between the manage- 
ment and union workers in the 
Baltimore & Ohio shops and in nu- 
merous clothing factories constitutes 
a revolution in industrial relations. 
As long as labor stands ready to 
join forces with capital to find ways 
of reducing unit costs of production, 
high wages rest on a firm economic 
foundation. 
Will high wages last? 

















horizon to suggest a severe slump. 
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Practical interest in this query is, 
of course, limited to the near future. 

I have examined the bases of high 
wages in the United States, and have 
compared my own conclusions with 
those of the leading labor economists 
of the United States. In my opinion, 
though there will be adjustments up 
and down to bring wages in individ- 
ual trades in line with the gencral 
wage level and in the general wage 
level in accordance with changing 
business conditions, the American 
system of diffusing widely relatively 
high turchasing power through wages 
has come to stay. 

In the whole range of economics 
no question is so shot through with 
human interest as the question of 
wages. Capital can wait, but labor 
perishes unless it is employed. When 
the dividend is passed on labor com- 
mon, the result is acute distress. The 
effect of widespread unemployment 
is seen in bread lines and soup kitch- 
ens. Superlative statements about 
aggregate national wealth have only 
an ironic significance to the ambi- 
tious and capable worker who cannot 
find employment. 

From the human standpoint, the 
chief benefits of the present regime 
of good business are to be found in 
the widespread opportunities for re- 
munerative employment. Fortunate- 
ly, there is nothing on the business 
horizon to suggest a severe business 
depression—at least in the near fu- 
ture—although some anticipate a 
moderate slackening of the record- 
breaking pace of last year. 


Laborers Also Capitalists 


Even unemployment would be mit- 
-igated under existing conditions by 
the fact that the average wage earn- 
er’s family has more stored up for 
a rainy day than ever before in our 
history. The average intelligent work- 
ingman has re-enforced his own 
earning power with an income from 
savings and investments. Although 
this movement of bringing a stake in 
American business profits to the 
workingman has gone far already, it 
is well to bear in mind that this un- 
earned income constitutes a small, 
almost negligible, portion of the total 
income of the workingman. He is 
both a capitalist and a laborer, but 
he earns most in the latter role. 

Are current wages high? 

In general, yes—high in relation 
to what American wages were in the 
past and high in relation to present 
wage scales in foreign countries. 

But wages are uneven. As a class, 
the farmer is paid less adequately 
than the urban worker. Among toil- 
ers in the city, some groups, such as 
textile workers, are relatively under- 
paid. Possibly bricklayers and plas- 
terers are overpaid. The new strug- 
gle of labor is to win a place in the 


ARR 


“A high wage policy is now definitely 
a part of our business administra- 
tion,” says William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


sun for its particular craft. The new 
competition is to get in line with the 
general level, because the groups that 
are below suffer from the advances 
of their fellows. Wages in dollars 
and cents are less important than 
real wages, or purchasing power, 
which is money wages in relation to 
the general price level. 

The general level of real wages is 
at a new peak. 

It is now possible to discuss wages 
in general. Carl Snyder, brilliant stat- 
istician of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, has constructed a 
wage index based on data, properly 
weighted, from seven main groups of 
labor. The technical details of the 
new index were revealed by Mr. Sny- 
der in the Journal of the American 
Statistical Association. The reader 
will be interested in the story behind 
the figures. 

“Taken as a whole,” Mr. Snyder 
explained, “the composite shows the 











Easy plans of payment have facili- 
tated the -_process of bringing a 
larger array of commodities within 
the grasp of the American family. 
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average wages for the country at the 
present time nearly one-third higher 
than at the close of the war; about 6 
per cent. above the average for 1920; 
and some 16 per cent. above the aver- 
age of 1922, the post-war low year. 

“All this brings more sharply than 
ever into contrast the course of wages 
and commodity prices, and especially 
of non-agricultural prices. According 
to the Bureau of Labor’s compila- 
tion, the average of non-agricultural 
prices, which includes a large ele- 
ment of manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods, is now 80 
points, or 33 per cent., below the 
average of 1920, while the average of 
wages is some 6 per cent. higher than 
for 1920. 

“Yet, in spite of this extraordi- 
nary change, the rate of earnings of 
industrial corporations was in 1925, 
and for the first half of 1926, 25 per 
cent. higher than the average pre- 
war rate (1911-13 average) or than 
in either 1923 or 1924 — probably 
higher, other compilations suggest, 
than in any peace year since the great 
boom of 1905-06. 


An Economic Paradox 


“This is an astonishing paradox; 
higher wages, apparently lower prices, 
and abnormally high profits. It un- 
doubtedly pictures one of the most 
interesting periods in American in- 
dustrial history. Even after allow- 
ing for the fact that the price index 
and the wage index may not be 
strictly comparable in that the wage 
index is heavily weighted with fac- 
tory earnings, it seems clear that 
such a result could only have been 
attained by a considerable gain in 
actual man-product in industry (the 
phrase ‘increased efficiency’ suggests 
a gain in the actual efficiency of the 
workers, whereas a variety of indi- 
cations suggest that this has really 
been slight; the gain has been largely 
in improved factory equipment and 
factory management). 

“But the gain to the worker has, 
of course, been immense—the rela- 
tive ‘spread’ between the wage level 
and the average ‘cost of living’ having 
been in the last three years probably 
greater than at any time in the last 
half-century. The difference between 
these years and the years immediately 
preceding the war is not less than 20 
or 25 per cent. This must mean, for 
the 30-odd million wage workers of 
the country, a difference in extra 
spending power of not less than 6 or 
8 billions annually; which, in the 
writer’s mind, goes far to explain the 
prolonged building boom and huge 
sales of automobiles and other things 
formerly classed as luxuries.” 

Easy plans of payment has facili- 
tated the process of bringing a larger 
array of commodities within the 
grasp of the American family. Big 

(Continued on page 44) 
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How He Met Changed Conditions 





Victor Company Responds to 
New Master’s Voice 


How Edward E. Shumaker, Stenographer 23 years ago, Now President 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company, Met and Mastered a 


Crisis—$20,000,000 


in Orders Within the First Two 


Weeks After Introduction of Improved Product 


NE day in 1904 a shy, gang- 
() ling youth of twenty-two 

with a decided Pennsylvania 
Dutch accent applied to the plant 
superintendent of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company at Camden 
for employment as a 
stenographer. In _ re- 


By William A. McGarry 


bankers by its founder and presi- 
dent, Eldridge R. Johnson, fur- 
nished the opportunity for this 
final step upward by Mr. Shu- 
maker. 

But bigger even than the story 


1920, when Mr. Shumaker, then 
purchasing agent, gained a voice 
in the management of the com- 
pany by election to the board of 
directors. For its real beginning, 
however, we must go back to the 
Pennsylvania farm 
where Shumaker was 





sponse to a few brisk 
questions he admitted 
that he had had no prac- 
tical experience, and had 
not been able to pass the 
graduation examina- 
tions at his business 
school. 

“I can take dictation 
at a hundred words a 
minute,” he told the ex- 
ecutive, “but I’m _ too 
nervous to pass the ex- 
amination. I’m sure I 
can do your work. A 
single test wouldn’t be 
fair to either of us, be- 
cause you might not like 
my way of doing things 
and the job might not 
suit me. If it’s all the 
same to you I'll work 
the rest of the week for 
nothing, and then if we 
are both satisfied we can 
come to terms.” 

At the end of the 
week they came _ to 
terms, and on the fol- 
lowing Monday Edward 
E. Shumaker went to 
work for the Victor 
Company at eight dol- 








born and raised. There 
he was doing a man’s 
work when most city 
boys of his age were 
still in school. While still 
in his ’teens he became a 
country school teacher, 
and later worked as a 
laborer in a quarry, a 
checker in a coal mine of- 
fice, a book agent, and at 
various other jobs before 
he determined to take a 
commercial course. 

The particular point 
of interest about all 
these jobs was not alone 
in their diversity, but in 
the extraordinary facul- 
ty developed by Mr. 
Shumaker to make every 
experience count. At the 
coal mine, for example, 
he formed the habit of 
making a double check 
of his figures, and later 
the accuracy developed 
by this habit won him 
his first major promo- 
tion in the Victor organ- 
ization. From farming 
and school teaching he 
learned patience and the 








lars a week. The salary 
has been climbing ever 


Edward E. Shumaker 


art of simple statement, 
and used them later in 


since. At periodic in- : : the rejuvenation of Vic- 
tervals it has been President of the Victor Talking Machine Company, who tine: J 

necess ary to make saved the company when nearly everybody else thought it Few young men are 
changes in Mr. Shu- had come to the end of its market. called upon to meet the 
maker’s title. But even 


when the directors altered it to 
“President” a few weeks ago it did 
not change his point of view. He 
is still working for the company. 
It is now a matter of common 
knowledge that the sale of the con- 
trolling interest in the Victor Com- 
pany to a group of New York 


of the former stenographer who 
became president is the account of 
what Shumaker did to save the 
Victor company when nearly 


everybody else thought it had 
come to the end of its market, and 
how he did it. 

This exploit had its origin in 


handicaps carried by 
Shumaker when he started his 
business career. Instead of wor- 
rying about them, however, he 
used them to develop opportun- 
ities. His ability to make other 
men see his point of view is an ex- 
ample. As the descendant of Penn- 
sylvania Dutch forebears, young 
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Shumaker found it difficult to make 
himself understood when he left the 
farm and the little group of towns 
where Pennsylvania Dutch is the 
common tongue. His __ original 
speech was neither English, German 
nor Dutch, but rather a combination 
of all three; and try as he would the 
youth found himself slipping back 
into it, particularly under the stress 
of excitement. The effort to over- 
come this was so much of a 

strain that for a time he 


and executives, learned about all the 
machinery and before long knew 
something about every department of 
the business. In those days it was 
growing so fast that it was difficult 
for men in responsible positions with 
one department to keep track of de- 
velopments in another. The depart- 
ments were scattered around in 
Philadelphia and Camden, and some- 
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these contacts supplied the founda- 
tion of knowledge that enabled me to 
fill more important posts as time 
went on.” 

It will probably go without saying 
that not very much time elapsed be- 
tween these promotions. In 1906, 
when the company had grown to the 
point where a modern system of keep- 
ing records was being installed and 


thing more than an office boy was the vast new factories were beginning 





stammered. 





Young Shumaker _bor- 
rowed from his grandmother 
sufficient funds to put him- 
self through a business col- 
lege in Norristown, Pa. He 
had always been a good stu- 
dent, and during his teaching 
days he had read widely, so 
‘that his educational back- 
ground was probably well 
above the average. But 
when the time came for him 
to pass examinations he 
found himself up against a 
handicap of nerves. With- 
out passing the test he could 
not get a diploma from the 
business school, and without 
the diploma the employment 
managers in the offices of 
typewriter companies  re- 
fused to recommend him. 
Day after day he went from 
one office to another, until 
at last he found himself near 
the end of his resources. 

At this juncture he was 
sent to the Victor Company 
by one of the typewriter 
agencies, probably because 
no other applicant was avail- 
able, and because the man- 
ager was impressed by his 
persistence. A. W. Atkin- 
son, now one of the directors, 
was then plant superinten- 
dent of the rapidly growing 
company, and Shumaker was 
put to work. 

A few weeks later the 
office boy, who with Shu- 
maker and two clerks con- 
stituted the entire office force 
of the plant superintendent, 
was dismissed. Mr. Atkinson 
instructed Shumaker to ad- 
vertise for another boy to 
take his place. . 

“Why not let me do his 








The New Master Behind 
the Victor Machine 


‘to recent sale of the controlling 
interest in the Victor Company to 
a group of New York bankers by its 
founder and president, Eldridge R. John- 
son, furnished the opportunity for the 
final step upward by Edward E. 
Shumaker to the head of the great com- 
pany. Bigger even than the story of 
the former stenographer who became 
president is the account of what 
Shumaker did to save the Victor Com- 
pany when nearly everybody else 
thought it had come to the end of its 
market, and how he did it. 

The time came when their vast plants 
at Camden were virtually idle and their 
warehouses filled with machines they 
could not sell at the list prices. 

In January of 1925, therefore, Mr. 
Shumaker visited the Bell laboratories 
and made a study of their development. 
Negotiations were opened immediately, 
and the following June, the Victor com- 
pany signed contracts guaranteeing it 
the exclusive right to the use of the 
Bell experiments which were developed 
by the Victor plant into the Orthophonic 
Victrola. 

“This called for a complete cleanup 
of everything we had built up to that 
time,” says Mr. Shumaker. “A five mil- 
lion dollar loss was taken on the fin- 
ished stock in hand, prices being cut in 
half. Considerable time was required 
to make the necessary changes in ma- 
chinery for manufacturing the new 
Victrola,, but by November, 1925, we 
were ready to announce it. Two weeks 
after the first announcement we had 
twenty million dollars’ worth of orders 
on our books, ‘and the major problem in 
our organization became one of produc- 
tion.” 











work?” he asked, “I have 
the time and can attend to 
that, too.” 

The offer was snapped up, and 
Shumaker’s pay was raised to nine 
dollars a week! In his opinion, that 
was one of the most important steps 
he has ever taken. 

“The. business of running errands 
around the plant gave me an oppor- 
tunity to learn what was going on,” 
he relates. “I met all the foremen 


needed to maintain contact between exhaustible. 





to rise in Camden, a ques- 
tion arose as to a certain 
part of factory output of 
previous years. Figures 
from the factory departments 
failed to agree with those 
of the main offce, and the 
vice-president called a meet- 
ing for the purpose of mak- 
ing a check. 

As the representative of 
the plant superintendent, 
young Shumaker was able to 
catch errors in the calcula- 
tions of the main office clerk 
by his double check—from 
left to right and from top to 
bottom, in the manner of the 
check of coal mine output. 
The vice-president watched 
this process for a few min- 
utes and then accepted the 
factory figures. 

A short time later a vacan- 
cy arose in the office of the 
assistant purchasing agent, 
and Shumaker got the job. 
In 1911 he was given the 
full title, and in that posi- 
tion he was responsible for 
the expenditure of many mil- 
lions of dollars during the 
years of Victor’s greatest ex- 
pansion. There, also, he 
caught the vision that en- 
abled him to save the com- 
pany in later years. 

When Mr. Shumaker was 
called to the board of direc- 
tors by Eldridge R. Johnson 
in 1920 the elevation was a 
matter of astonishment to 
some of those in close touch 
with the company’s affairs. 
Victor was riding high in 
that year, and Shumaker’s 
was the only voice raised in 
warning. At one time Mr. 
Johnson told the writer that 
his company had orders for 
$125,000,000 worth of its 
products. The orders were 
coming in so rapidly that to 
many the market seemed in- 
Under these circum- 


them. stances it is a tribute to the business 
“This experience was particularly genius of Mr. Johnson that he put 


valuable to the plant superintendent, 


Shumaker on the board of directors. 


and soon made it possible for me to 
be a real assistant to him. Being 
fresh from the country, I was natur- 
ally curious and absorbed in the work. 
At the time I was merely gratifying 
my own interest,’ but I know now that 


He didn’t know at the time that 
so many of these orders were: dupli- 
cations, although he suspected them 
to some extent. What aroused his 
apprehension most was the discovery 
that the demand for improvements 
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was well-nigh universal. As _ the 
buyer of everything used by the Vic- 
tor Company he found himself mak- 
ing this demand of the sources of 
supply. Salesmen called on him 
every day from manufacturers of all 
kinds of machinery. The company 
was generally interested when they 
had improvements to offer, as it 
prided itself on keeping the plant in 
perfect condition. 

In addition to this, he was the 
only man in the organization having 
outside contacts. Every other ex- 
ecutive dealt only with members of 
the world wide Victor organization, 
while all his dealings were with the 
sources of supply. He became a 
radio fan in 1920, and as purchasing 
agent for the company was in posi- 
tion to mark the rapid growth of 
this industry before it became gen- 
erally apparent. 

It dawned on Shumaker that al- 
though the company had spent a deal 
of money in research, and had de- 
veloped some really wonderful things 
in its instruments, not a single fun- 
damental change had been made in 
the talking machine since 1912. In- 
numerable refinements had _ been 
added, but even these reached their 
apex by 1916. From that time on 
until 1925 there was no basic im- 
provement in the art. 

The company passed through the 
period of deflation rather more suc- 
cessfully than most manufacturers, 
but it was becoming increasingly 
evident by that time that its market 
was waning. In some circles the 
opinion was held that it had been 
saturated. In others it was thought 
it had been supplanted by radio. 

Mr. Shumaker did not then and 
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The old mechancal recording system necessitated the grouping of the orches- 


tra around the mouth of the metal recording horn. 


this system some 


instruments, such as the kettle drum and bass violin, could not be recorded. 
Other instruments had to be specially designed or equipped. 


does not now subscribe to either 
theory. For one thing, while 1923 
was a profitable year, sales had fallen 
off more than the amount which 
might be accounted for by radio, 
which was just then getting into its 
national stride. In 1924, at any rate, 
the bottom dropped out of the 
talking machine market. 

To Mr. Shumaker’s way of think- 
ing it was merely a coincidence that 
radio reached the peak of its devel- 
opment at this time. He believed it 
might be argued successfully that 

















The new electrical recording system, utilizing the microphone, permits of the 
placing of orchestra and singer in natural position. 
every note and every instrument, and engraves it on the record. 


This process captures 
In the 


illustration, Tito Schipa, the distinguished tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is singing for a Victor Record with orchestral accompaniment. 


radio’s arrival was hastened a bit by 
the collapse of the talking machine 
business, but it would have come any- 
how. As he was in touch with this 
development it fell to his lot to make 
the contracts with the Western Elec- 
tric Co. and the Radio Corporation 
of America under which the vast 
Victor distribution organization was 
linked with this new form of enter- 
tainment. But even then he was not 
satisfied that Victor forces were go- 
ing far enough. 

It is interesting to note that the 
linking up of Victor with radio and 
with the Bell laboratories led to 
another promotion for Mr. Shu- 
maker. He was made a vice-presi- 
dent of the company. The reason 
for this was that he had developed 
another unsuspected capacity. Al- 
though he had never studied law, it 
was found that he knew how to 
negotiate and make contracts. As a 
consequence he was assigned later to 
reorganize the legal department, put- 
ting it on a business basis. 

“It should be emphasized here,” 
Mr. Shumaker continued, “that the 
chief reason for the slump taken by 
the Victor Company at this time was 
the illness of Mr. Johnson. His 
health began to fail just at the time 
when his guidance and advice were 
needed most. A contributing cause 
was the fact that many of those who 
had been most active in their as- 
sociation with him since the founda- 
tion of the company had retired, or 
had passed away. This had thrown 
entirely too much work on Mr. John- 
son’s shoulders. 

“Finally the time came when he 
was ordered by his physician to 

(Continued on page 30) 








Father Neptune Signs Contract 
to Work for You and Me 


Deep Sea Power Project, Based on Discoveries Which Amazed World’s Sci- 
entists, May Revolutionize Power Industry—Commercial Application 
Now Under Way—Variation of Ocean’s Temperature, at Surface 
and 4,000 Feet Below, is World’s Latest Natural Resource— 


en, 


HE discovery of 
America is said to 
have been an excit- 


ing experience; but for real, 
genuine, soul-satisfying, 
human thrills, modern dis- 
coverers have a decided ad- 
vantage over Columbus. 
For Columbus, after he had 
discovered America, couldn’t 
do so very much about it. 
A lot happened in time, to 
be sure, but not in his time. 

It was relatively dull 
work, after all, merely to 
discover new _ continents. 
It’s when you discover new 
power that things happen 
fast. Somebody discovers 
how to get a regular spark 
out of gasolene; and, first 
thing you know, the human 
race abandons all its old, 
slow-poke methods and be- 
gins shooting across the 
country in automobiles. 
Then the Wright brothers 
got hold of a light-weight 
motor and humanity takes 
to flying. 

All you’ve got to do is to 
turn on the new power and 
history unwinds right be- 
fore your eyes. Not merely 
new continents, but new 
worlds spring into existence, 
with altogether new kinds 
of folks. They are new 
kinds of folks because they 
do things in altogether new 
ways; and human life is not 
made up of what we are but 
of what we do. 

Which leads up to the dis- 
covery that M. Georges 
Claude, the so-called Edison 
of France, is at it again. 
He has been discovering a 
way to make the ocean work. 
When we remember how 
much ocean there is, and we 
reflect that Claude is one of 
the world’s great scientists 
who has made good on his 
promises to date, we are all 
entitled to a pleasurable 
thrill. No one knows quite 
yet, to be sure, whether the 


By Wesley McCormack 














Claims Scientists Can 
Control Climates 


HEY call M. Claude the Edi- 

son of France. It is in France 
that this great scientist and in- 
ventor has his laboratories, but 
he does his real work in America. 
This is the country in which his 
discoveries are most widely ap- 
plied. They are capitalized here 
in the U. S. for $30,000,000. The 
dissolved acetylene industry is 
based upon Claude patents and 
the Muscle Shoals plant, a 
the World War, was equippe 
with Claude nitrogen apparatus. 

Back of him now in America is 
the DuPont de Nemours Co., 
exploiting his process for the 
synthesis of ammonia by hyper- 
pressure, while W. T. P.. Hollings- 
worth, now residing in Paris, is 
his chief financial backer and 
has organized a company to con- 
struct a deep-sea power plant, to 
utilize the almost incredible 
forces generated when cold water 
from the depths is pumped to the 
surface of tropic seas. 

M. Claude has given demon- 
strations at the Sorbonne, with 
some of the greatest scientists of 
Europe listening rapt and mute, 
like children .witnessing a per- 
formance in magic. M. Claude 
is confident that out of the com- 
mingling of waters at different 
temperatures, new power of un- 
told benefit to industry will be let 
loose, and that new electrical 
units will leap into. existence. 
Moreover, the cold water from 
profoundest depths under the 
equatorial surface can be util- 
ized, he predicts, to change clim- 
ates at the will of the scientist. 














May Manufacture Climate as By-Product 


whole power industry is to 
be revolutionized or not. But 
we shall all know pretty 
soon. The capital is ready. 
An experimental station in 
the deep sea is about to be 
constructed. Paul Boucher- 
ot, world-famous engineer, 
will attend to the construc- 
tion. While, of course, there 
may be unforeseen construc- 
tion problems which will 
prevent Father Neptune 
from going to work for hu- 
manity with all his might at 
once, it may be stated pos- 
itively that he has accepted 
Wizard Claude’s terms in 
principle, and that the whole 
scientific world is a witness 
to the contract. 

It was only last Novem- 
ber that M. Claude first 
communicated his discov- 
ery to the French Academy 
of Science; and the eyes of 
the gray-bearded members, 
as one may see in the ac- 
companying picture, fairly 
bulged out of their heads. 
It was said to be the most 
important communication 
which the Academy had re- 
ceived since the discoveries 
of Pasteur were first ex- 
lained. In January, 1927, 
M. Claude visited America 
and in dozens of labora- 
tories throughout the coun- 
try he has set up the appa- 
ratus by which he has been 
manufacturing electricity 
out of the very conditions 
which are known to exist 
in all the tropical seas. 

At M. Claude’s ’ demon- 
strations in America many 
of America’s leading scien- 
tists and engineers were 
quite as dumbfounded as the 
layman. The scientists 
understood the principles of 
physics and mechanics; 
nevertheless, all acted like a 
bunch of small boys at 2 
performance by Houdini. 
They knew, of course, that 
it wasn’t a trick; and M. 
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Claude employed no _ principles 
with which they were not utterly 
familiar. But he had put these 
principles together in a way that 
no one had thought of doing be- 
fore, and the results were seem- 
ingly magical. 

It must be understood that M. 
Claude has not “harnessed the 
tides,” he has harnessed nothing 
but the temperature of the ocean: 
or, to be more exact, he has har- 
nessed the difference in temperature 
between the warm surface of the 


onstrated not only that it could, 
but that this tepid, boiling water 
could make very good steam. 

In his demonstration at the hall 
of physics in Columbia University, 
he had a glass boiler half full of 
this tepid water. To make it boil, 
you would suppose that he would 
have to heat it; but all he had to 
do was to pump some of the air 
out. Water boils, to be sure, at 


212 degrees wherever the atmo- 
spheric pressure is 15 pounds per 
inch, and then produces 


square 



















Georges Claude, the noted French 

scientist, sometimes called the Edison 

of France. On the right M. Claude 

is explaining his remarkable plan to 

harness the oceans, to a group of 

French scientists at the Sorbonne 
University. 


tropical seas and the cold, cold 
depths. 

The discovery is not exactly 
new that the ocean is warmer in 
some places than it is in others. 
But it has remained for M. Claude 
to perceive the power possibilities 
residing in this difference in tem- 
perature. 

The temperature of the surface 
water in the tropical seas is almost 
constant in any given place, usual- 
ly slightly over eighty degrees 
Fahrenheit. The temperature at a 
given depth is also quite constant; 
and at four thousand feet it usual- 
ly approximates forty degrees 
Fahrenheit. M. Claude’s simple 
idea was to pump this cold water 
to the surface and use it to con- 
dense steam made from the warm- 
er surface water. 

People not physicists, might 
labor under the impression that 
water always boils at a tempera- 
ture of 212 degrees Fahrenheit. 
They know better, really, having 
learned by experience, for ex- 
ample, that eggs do not cook as 
readily in Denver as they do in 
New York, and that the tempera- 
ture of boiling water there is 
somewhat less. It had never .oc- 
curred to many that water could 
be made to boil at 82 degrees 
Fahrenheit; but M. Claude dem- 





steam with a pressure of 15 
pounds per square inch. But where 
the atmospheric pressure is less, 
the boiling point will be lower; 
and while the steam thus produced 
will have a lower pressure also, 
turbines can be turned efficiently 
with this low-pressure steam. 

Heating water, in fact, is prob- 
ably an inefficient way of mak- 
ing it boil for power purposes, for 
it requires specially equipped boil- 
ers with expensive upkeep. Low 
pressure steam is just as good, if 
you have enough of it; and it 
must be remembered that there 
is a lot of water even on the 
surface of the ocean, and if this 
water can be made to boil at its 
own normal temperature, there 
will be lots of steam. 

In the experimental station 
which is about to be built, there 
will be a series of these boilers 
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containing surface water. Vacuum 
pumps will then reduce the press- 
ure in these boilers until the water 
in them boils, and the steam pro- 
duced will be run through a suf- 
ficiently large turbine, and con- 
densed by means of the cold water 
pumped from the depths 4000 feet 
below. 

As to the actual power thus to 
be released, we have as yet only 
the laboratory calculations. The 
estimate is, however, that the 
power from the volume of water 
pumped from the depths will be 
equal to the power which could 
be derived from the same volume 
if it were actually falling 333 feet. 
In other words, the new natural 
resource, if it fulfills expectations, 
can be compared only to Niagara 
Falls; or rather, to as many Nia- 
garas as anybody cares to dream 
of. Niagara, so far, has been the 
ideal site for power development. 
If it should turn out that almost 





any spot in the tropical seas is 
even better, we may let our im- 
aginations soar to the limit and 
be pretty sure at that that they 
will not catch up with the reality. 

For the difference between 
modern civilization and the ancient 
world may be resolved quite def- 
initely into terms of power. 
America is what she is to-day be- 
cause* each American worker 
operates, not with his own phys- 
ical strength nor with the occa- 
sional yank of an animal in har- 
ness, but with three and three- 
quarters horse-power constantly 
at his hand. This multiplication of 
our power, in fact, is not only the 
great cause of our civilization but 
its greatest problem; for this 
power may be used either to cre- 
ate wealth or to destroy it and, 
unless it is properly organized and 
co-ordinated, it may be let loose 
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in war to destroy the very civili- 
zation which it has constructed. 

With each discovery of new 
power, then, the necessity is in- 
tensified for more and more co- 
ordination. If cheap power is sud- 
denly made available to all the 
peoples of earth, and this process 
of co-ordination keeps pace with 
the discovery, the human race is 
due to enter into unimaginable 
new realms of peace and pros- 
perity: but if co-ordination does 
not keep pace with discovery, and 
not the world standard of living 
but the world standard of fighting 
is suddenly multiplied—well, it 
will be a story worth following 
anyway. 

And the thrill of it is, viewing 
human history from the stand- 
point of mere dramatic thrill, 
that the modern discoverer can sit 
through so much of the show. 
Things happen fast these days; 
and M. Claude is still young 
enough, not only to find out 
whether his deep-sea plant will 
actually produce electricity ac- 
cording to his calculations, but 
what the effect will be upon the 
world at large. 

He is looking at this unfolding 
picture doubtless with sublime 
faith and sublime skepticism. That 
is the way he looks at everything. 
‘That is the attitude in which he 
approaches all his scientific prob- 
lems; and it is this very attitude 
which accounts for his having 
solved so many. 

No Respect for Fundamental Principles 


In his talk to the science 
students and the visiting scien- 
tists of Columbia, he told the 
simple story of how he made his 
discoveries. Although he spoke in 
English, a language with which 
he is not at all familiar, it was a 
clear and completely human talk. 
For he talked in the world’s new 
language—the language of science. 
It was actual knowledge, not 
erudition, to which he had devoted 
his life; and he had no respect 
whatever for the statements of 
fundamental principles which have 
been handed down to the world 
and which are generally held in 
reverence for no other reason 
than that they have been handed 
down. 

When he approached a problem, 
he said, he felt sure in his own 
mind that the problem could be 
solved. There are resources in 
nature, he was sure, sufficient to 
achieve anything we can imagine, 
if we can only discover what na- 
ture’s secrets are. The potentiali- 
ties of human knowledge are un- 
limited. Every scientist, to be sure, 
is confronted with staggering dif- 
ficulties, but there is no reason to 
suppose that any difficulties are 
insurmountable. 


So much for his faith. As to 
anybody’s statements of what con- 
stitutes the truth, M. Claude is 
possibly the most profound skeptic 
in the world. His most notable 
achievements in liquid air, for in- 
stance, were due to his refusal to 
believe the pronouncements of the 
great German scientist, Linde, who 
was the world’s most eminent 
authority upon the subject. Linde, 
in fact, had declared that the thing 
which Claude was trying to do was 
absolutely impossible, and he sup- 
ported the statement with reasons 
which would have been utterly 
convincing to almost anyone else. 
But Claude, because of his unlim- 
ited faith and his unlimited skep- 
ticism, presently went ahead and 
did it. 
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Tubes been developed with such 
rapidity as in the United States, 
and the DuPont de Nemours com- 
pany is now exploiting his process 
for the synthesis of ammonia by 
hyper-pressures. 

W. T. P. Hollingsworth, who 
now resides in Paris, is the chief 
financial backer of the Claude in- 
ventions in America, and an or- 
ganization formed by Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth will construct the new 
deep-sea power plant. It will be a 
15,000 kilowatt plant, this first 
one, but none of those concerned 
have any notion that they will 
stop with that. Naturally, there is 
no stock for sale. 

That it will only be a short time 
at most before the ocean will be- 
come the world’s chief source of 

















The factories of the Grand Paroisse, where the well-known French chemical 
engineer, Georges Claude, experiments. 


In spite of all this, M. Claude is 
a theorist. He is not the type of 
inventor who is content to arrange 
every possible combination of mat- 
ter he can think of and then see 
what happens. He goes to work 
in the first place at very definite 
problems, and he systematically 
arranges all the knowledge he can 
gather which may have a bearing 
upon it. Then, when he arrives at 
a theory, he sticks to it until some- 
thing happens tc prove his theory 
wrong. Mere difficulties do not 
stop him. If the theory is right, 
he knows the difficulties can be 
overcome; and if it is wrong, it 
is time to abandon it when it is 
positively disproved. 

They call M. Claude the Edison 
of France. But in many respects 
he is not like Edison; and he is 
not absolutely of France. Human 
knowledge knows no geograph- 
ical boundaries, and Claude is pre- 
eminently a citizen of the King- 
dom of Human Knowledge. He 
lives in France and has his labora- 
tories there. But he works in 
America; that is, this is the coun- 
try where his discoveries are most 
widely applied. These discoveries 
have now been capitalized in 
America for more than $30,000,000. 
The dissolved acetylene industry 
is based upon Claude patents, and 
the Muscle Shoals plant, during 
the war, was equipped with 
Claude nitrogen apparatus. No- 
where have the Claude Neon 


power is the calm expectation of 
all concerned; but no one has 
dared to speculate upon what this 
will mean to the world. 


Naturally, if the stations must 
be in the tropical seas, the ques- 
tion of climate immediately as- 
serts itself. From an engineering 
standpoint, the constant nature of 
the water temperature is a tre- 
mendous advantage, for it will 
mean no shut-downs on account of 
ice. But from a human standpoint, 
it may be asked, are the tropics 
suitable to industrial develop- 
ments? 

There are two answers. One is 
in the constant perfecting of trans- 
mission processes which may 
make it possible soon to utilize 
even equatorial power in any place 
we want to use it. 

The other answer is more fascin- 
ating, and it is the answer of M. 
Claude himself. What is to hinder, 
he asks, our cooling the climate in 
any tropical country which we select 
for development? 


How? That is easy. There will 
be Niagaras of water, remember, 
Niagaras upon Niagaras of almost 
freezing water constantly spurt- 
ing up from the ocean bed through 
thickly insulated pipes. With this 
supply of ice-water, he figures, 
the temperature of any spot in the 
tropics may well be _ reduced 
twenty degrees; and that would 
be quite enough to suit any of us. 
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Waste in Building 


A Leader in the War on 


He Saves Millions by Revising 
Building Plans 


F. T. H. Bacon, by Studying Designs of Architects and Examining Leases 
is Able to Make Recommendations Reducing by Big Sums the Cap- 
' jtal Outlay in the Construction of Office Buildings, Hotels and 
Apartment Houses—Overhead Expenses Reduced 


HEN F. T. H. Bacon drew 
WV out of an established and 
profitable partnership to 
search for waste in the work of 
building experts a lot of his friends 


thought he was going 


By Forrest Dunne 


fice and apartment building and 
management can be done to some 
extent everywhere if the same de- 
gree of specialization be adopted. 
A far-reaching technical training 


But perhaps you are wondering 
by this time just what it is he does. 
It may be stated simply. He 
looks over plans and specifications 
for new office buildings, hotels and 
apartment houses, mak- 





into an unconscious re- 
tirement. Reasoning 
from ancient formulas, 
they tried to show him 
that once he revealed 
what was in his mind 
there would be no fur- 
ther need for his serv- 
ices. 

“The idea is good,” he 
was told, “but you'll 
only be able to sell it a 
few times. The moment 
you point out these 
items of waste to one 
client your stock in 
trade will be public 
property. Nobody will 
come to you until he 
has done his level best 
to make your work un- 
necessary, and sooner 
or later they’ll catch up. 
You will be in compe- 
tition with some of the 
keenest technical minds 
in America.” 

That was five years 


ago. In engineering, 
architectural and _ real 
estate management 


circles the Bacon idea 
has become public prop- 
erty, yet Mr. Bacon is 
busier than ever. The 








ing recommendations to 
reduce the initial capital 
outlay, to increase the 
rentable area and to cut 
down the maintenance 
charges. 

It sounds simple, and 
fundamentally it is, yet 
in the five years Mr. 
Bacon has been special- 
izing in this work it has 
run into millions. Much 
of his time is given not 
only to owners and 
builders, but also to 
financiers to whom these 
owners and builders ap- 
ply for loans. Lenders 
of mortgage money 
prize highly the opinion 
of Mr. Bacon on the 
value of the loans they 
are asked to make and 
they employ his service 
much in the manner in 
which they employ le- 
gal counsel—as a safe- 
guard, not only to them- 
selves but also to the 
ultimate public which 
buys the bonds if he ad- 
vises that the loan be 
made. 

As an “outside ex- 








experts with whom he 
deals know all about his 
methods. But instead of 
regarding him as a com- 
petitor and trying to 
steal his stuff, they now send for 
him before they start work on a 
project in order to get the benefit 
of his vision and imagination lit- 
erally from the ground up. 
3ack of all that is a story that 
may be of immense value in the 
great American war on waste. 


Unquestionably what Mr. Bacon 
has done for his own field of of- 





F. T. H. Bacon 


Consulting Engineer and enemy of waste in buildin 
struction and management whose services are in keen 
by architects, builders and financiers. This article tells why. 


is essential to this end, but after 
that the chief requirement is a 
wholly fresh and _ independent 
point of view. 

That point of view is Mr. Ba- 
con’s chief stock in trade. It is 
the item that brings him into co- 
operation with men who, accord- 
ing to old-fashioned standards, 
ought to be his competitors. 


pert”—a consulting en- 
gineer—to investors 
putting up large office 
and apartment build- 
ings, Mr. Bacon is said 
to be the only member 
of his profession. But mainly as 
a result of his pioneering work a 
national organization of building 
managers started a _ planning 
service. In every big city in the 
country they are proving, they 
claim, that the janitor is an 
anachronism in the modern office 
building; that in the long run he 
is far more expensive than a 


con- 
lemand 
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building manager commanding a 
much higher salary. 

“There isn’t any more excuse 
for a janitor in charge of a large 
office or apartment building rep- 
resenting an investment of mil- 
lions of dollars,” says Mr. Bacon 
“than there would be for a steve- 
dore as captain of an ocean liner. 
The fact that they are 
still to be found in fairly 


from an entirely new point of 
view. The first principle laid 
down was that a labor expenditure 
of $1500 a week should be intel- 
ligently directed. That meant the 
employment of an executive cap- 
able of laying out work, a man 
with a good knowledge of organ- 
ization. It also called for the 
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inated climbing. All gangs started 
at certain levels and worked down. 
the program also timed various 
operations not only to prevent 
overlapping, but to insure a fin- 
ished job. Tenants in buildings 
cleaned by the old _ fashioned 
method are forever complaining 
of dust. The records will show 





large buildings all 





over the United States is 
merely an _ indication of 
the large part tradition 
and habit play in all human 
affairs. What is true of 
building construction, oper- 
ation and maintenance is 
true to some extent in 
every other business. 

“In my opinion the great 
service of waste engineer- 
ing in any line of industry 
will be in demonstrating 
that old methods modern- 
ized are more expensive 
than new methods. We are 
using practically the same 
methods of maintenance in 
most of our office buildings 
and apartments that we 
used twenty-five years 
ago. 

To some extent this is 
true of every industry. 
Rapid progress has been 
made in manufacturing, 
but even in that field the 
really great strides are to 
be found in the discovery 
of new principles rather 
than in the patching up of 
old ones. We are all in- 
clined to take a process 
for granted because it has 
always been done that 
way.” 

By way of illustrating 
this in his own field Mr. 
Bacon told of an. office 
building so large that it 
was necessary to employ 
150 women cleaners. They 
were paid on the average 
$10 a week, making a total 
weekly payroll of $1500. 
The workers were ll 
women, and the fore- 
women, although experi- 





A Move in the Right 
Direction 


RiY= years ago F. T. H. Bacon 
began to specialize in the in- 
novation of revising plans and 
specifications for new buildings, 
making recommendations to re- 
duce the initial capital, in the 
programs of construction, to in- 
crease the rentable areas of 
structures and reduce mainten- 
ance costs. He also became a 
consultant, not only to owners 
and builders, but to lenders of 
money on mortgages. 


This article tells of his unique. 


success. It is interesting that in 
the closing days of January there 
was established in New York, un- 
der the auspices of the Structural 
Steel Board of Trade, a corps of 
the highest rated structural steel 
estimators to do for the builders 
in general, first in the eastern 
cities and then throughout the 
country, what Mr. Bacon has 
achieved for his fortunate clients. 
Charles L. Ejidlitz, Chairman 
of the board of directors of the 
steel trade board, and Allen E. 
Beals, head of the famous Dow 
Service Daily Building Reports, 
believes that this movement to 
cut the costs of construction, fol- 
lowing the pioneering work of 
Mr. Bacon,. will be watched with 
great interest and profit by the 
building trades and_ builders 
everywhere in America. 











enced, were not of execu- 








tive calibre. The size of 

the force was based on an 
ancient tradition in building oper- 
ations that each employee should 
take care of about 4500 square 
feet, and so long as the force kept 
up with that standard the man- 
agement thought it was extreme- 
ly efficient. 

“A saving of nearly $1000 per 
month was made possible by 
adopting the new method,” said 
Mr. Bacon, “by tackling the job 


scrapping of the old rule of thumb 


that the room has been 
dusted, but the operation 
may have been performed 
out of turn. 

All of this sounds rather 
simple and obvious now, 
but there is nothing acci- 
dental about it. Mr. Bacon 
had exceptional engineer- 
ing, construction, manage- 
ment and financial experi- 
ence. He graduated as a 
mechanical engineer from 
McGill University in 1898 
and came to New York a 
few years later. There he 
was asked to become sup- 
perintendent of the Park 
Row building, then the lar- 
gest office structure in the 
world. It was so much 
larger than any other that 
the owners had discovered 
all sorts of complexities in 
its management, and had 
come to the conclusion that 
a technically trained man 
was needed in place of the 
old-fashioned superin- 
tendent. 

As the first professional 
man to manage an Office 
building, in the United 
States, at any rate, Mr. 
Bacon found a fertile field 
for his skill and imagina- 
tion. He lived, literally, 
“on the job,” setting up an 
apartment in one of the 
upper floors. Before he 
had been there long he was 
full of ideas for speeding 
up and perfecting the ser- 
vice. Getting the changes 
made was another mat- 
ter. The fact was that 
he was ‘still a few years 
ahead of the field. 

As a _ consequence he 
jumped at the chance to 
get the job as mechanical 
engineer and superintend- 
ent of the Hudson Term- 
inal building, while that 


idea that a cleaner should handle 
4500 square feet. 

“Analysis of the work made it 
clear that the labor involved was 
too heavy for the type of worker 
employed. What it needed was 
male common labor. Under the 
old system a great deal of time 
was wasted in climbing stairs and 
in elevators. The new plan elim- 


structure was still in the founda- 
tion stage. There for the first 
time he had opportunity to put 
some of his ideas to the test. He 
was the first man to use tungsten 
lamps in commercial quantities. 
In order to use these lamps suc- 
cessfully, he designed a new type 
of four arm lighting fixture equip- 
ment with depolished prismatic re- 
flectors and bowl frosted tungsten 
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The new 
and the old 
in building 

construc- 

tion. 

Left—The 

Belding 
Building in 
New York 

City, an 
example of 
iy the setback 
(ss structure. 

aa Right—The 

Park Row 
Building in 
New York, 
one of the 
earliest sky- 

scrapers, 
having deep 

set win- 
dows, heavy 
cornices and 
other orna- 
mental 
exterior 
features. 














lamps hung in a vertical position. 
This fixture took the place of 
the theretofore universai side 
bracket and center cluster lamps. 
“This central fixture,” he said, 
“was quite an improvement over 
the old design 

“It was so much better that 
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fice building. In looking over 
specifications he discovered that 
elevator doors were to be of wired 
plate glass. He pointed out a sub- 
stantial saving by substituting 
solid doors; a saving not only in 
capital expenditure, but in main- 


tenance, plus improved service. 

“One ot the essentials of good 
elevator service,” he said in ex- 
plaining this development, “is to 
prevent the operator from seeing 
the passenger waiting to get on 
the car. When the operator 
can see people waiting you 





the idea spread rapidly and 
many buildings installed the 
new type.” 

“But with the develop- 
ment of semi-indirect light- 
ing engineers had all sorts 
of difficulties getting rid 
of my ‘improvement’ of 
twenty years ago. I’ve 
had troubles with it my- 
self.” 

In the Hudson Terminal 
building Mr. Bacon also had 
the superintendency of mo- 
tive power, which inspired 
him to make a study of ele- 
vator systems. Many mod- 
ern improvements in per- 
pendicular transportation 
were first tried out under 
his direction. Most of them 
Pass unnoticed by tenants, 
but they all contribute to 
the service. The type of 
elevator door now coming 
into general use is an ex- 
ample. 








have in effect two signal 


systems, and that means 
confusion. 
“The personal element 


also enters. Operators will 
stop for a popular tenant 
and pass by one they do not 
like. They will incline to 
disregard the light signal 
and depend on their view of 
the floor, which means that 
if the passenger does not 
stand directly before the 
elevator door he will be 
passed. 

“Maintenance also runs 
nto large sums. Plate glass 
doors must be cleaned often 
if they are to look present- 
able, and the job of polish- 
ing the small squares takes 
time.” 

Most of the instances 
given heretofore relate to 
maintenance savings. 
These, of course, have a di- 








Not long ago Mr. Bacon 
was called into consultation 
on a set of plans for an of- 





Home of the Advertising Club of New York, an 
existing building adapted by extensive interior 


alterations to club uses. 


rect influence on earnings. 
An even greater contribu- 
tion is made, however, by 
savings in capital outlay 
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which generally carry with them 
an increase in the area available 
for tenancy. And in this field a 
new form of public utility has been 
developed in New York and else- 
where, for the supply of heat from 
a central plant. The possibilities are 
indicated by the following sum- 
maries from Mr. Bacon’s records: 

“A 26-story office building, cost 
$1,900,000. By reducing excava- 
tion and eliminating the specified 
high pressure steam boilers and 
auxiliaries, and substituting cen- 
tral station heating, which was 
abundantly available, a saving of 
about $80,000 was made in capital 
cost. By changing various items 
of building equipment, including 
the substitution of solid for wired 
glass doors in the elevators, the 
yearly operating cost was reduced 
by about $3,000. 

“A 10-story apartment house 
cost $300,000. By reducing ex- 
cavation and eliminating smoke 
flue and stack, a capital cost sav- 
ing of $7,500 was made. As this 
apartment was on a small plot, the 
extra floor area released by the 
absence of the stack was valuable 
in improving the plan. 

“A 13-story professional office 
building cost $560,000. Capital 
cost saving due to reduced excava- 
tion and climinaticn of flue and 
stack amounted to $20,000. By 
discovering the possibility of re- 
rating the building on steam con- 
tract, a saving resulted of $1,500 a 
year. 

“A club building cost $350,000. 
By suggesting changes in plan, the 
usable occupancy of the plot was 
increased by about 20 per cent.” 


Central Plant Heating Coming 


Savings in capital outlay made 
possible by the development of 
central plant heating in the larger 
cities have totalled many millions 
in recent years. Mr. Bacon says: 
“The movement in this direction will 
some day equal the development of 
the electric light and power compa- 
nies. 

“Not so many years ago it was 
standard practice to equip com- 
mercial buildings with their own 
electric generating plants,” he 
points out. “Even where connec- 
tion was made with the central 
station building owners wanted 
their own equipment in case of 
emergency. But as the electric 
light and power companies began 
to improve this became unneces- 
sary, and the installation of a 
private plant became an economic 
waste, expensive in capital outlay 
and definitely reducing the in- 
come of the building. 

“The development of central 
plant heat is now following the 
same course. Several hundred of- 
fice buildings in New York are 


Two-Line 


The five-day week agitation is pre- 
mature. 
* * * 


So far 1927 has brought few busi- 
ness surprises. 

. a yy 

If you plan going to Europe, book 
your passage immediately. The rush 
is already on. 

* * * 

A prediction: If the unionized soft 
coal miners strike they will not be able 
to enforce their terms. 

* * * 

Russia is a long way from recogni- 
tion by the U. S. 

* * * 

Don’t skale on thin ice in Wall 
Street these days. 

a 

The seven-day work-week still 
blots our civilization in some parts 
of the country. 

* * * 
Dear money is not one of our 


dangers. 
* * * 


Nothing has happened to make good 
oil stocks look unattractive. 


* * * 

The U. S. ts getting more. gold— 
but ts using it wisely. 
* * * 


A forecast: Building trade wages 
will be declining a year from now. 
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Editorials 


Looks as if the Ford Motor Com- 
pany had reached—perhaps passed— 
its zenith, 

ee. 


France cannot prosper soundly un- 
til she stabilizes her currency. 


* * * 


N. Y. State-owned water power 


will not turn any wheels for yet 
awhile. 
x * x 


A story in brief: Canada has one 
anto for every 13, the U. S. one for 
every 5 people. 

es © 

Continuance of the Government 

dole is making British employers 


doleful. 


* * * 


Steel last year was prince. 


This 
year? 


* * * 
London is recovering her lending 
powers—and will continue to. 
* ok x 
Winter business is reasonably good. 
Will Spring be far behind? 
* * * 
Good utilities should prove useful 


stocks. 
x * x 


A good Spring tonic: A Winter 
vacation, 
‘o/s 
At least this Congress is sowing 
few wild oats to choke business. 








serviced in this way, and with the 
rise of realty values the time will 
come when it will be too expensive 
to waste capital and space on priv- 
ate plants. An idea of the savings 
possible may be gained from the 
statement that elimination of flue 
and stack in a modern skyscraper 
adds an average of twenty square 
feet to the area of each floor. Any 
building manager can figure out 
the usefulness of that area. 

“Objections are raised to cen- 
tral plant heat, but in the. main 
they are the same as the original 
objections to central plant light 
and power. The fear of interrupt- 
ed service is the chief objection. 
Steam companies operating in the 
big cities are eliminating that by 
actual records. The record im- 
proves as the service expands, be- 
cause the emergency equipment is 
necessarily increased. Last yeara 
cable was broken in a New York 
office building by some accident. 
An emergency crew ran in a new 
cable from the street, carrying it 
over the sidewalk, in less than 
thirty minutes. 


“Similar service is available in 
steam, in many instances. It is 
not uncommon for the utility to 
make provision for two or three 
different means of access to a 
building, just to make sure that 
no matter what happens, the ser- 
ice shall not be interrupted.” 

Mr. Bacon is convinced that the 
basis of his success in finding in- 
visible waste lies in the fact that 
he is relieved of all responsibility 
for the usual details. After leav- 
ing the Hudson Terminal building 
he became president of the firm of 
Ewing, Bacon and Henry, the first 
real estate management concern to 
specialize in economic building en- 
gineering. 

During the eleven years he was 
with this company the idea was 
crystallizing in Mr. Bacon’s mind 
that his best work could be done 
if he could divorce himself from the 
actual business of building man- 
agement; get away from all buy- 
ing and selling and concentrate 
wholly on a professional service 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Can American Industry Solve 


the Crime Problem? 


Our Machine Civilization With Its World-Beating Record of Benevolence 
and Banditry and of Morality and Murder—“What Is the World Com- 
ing To?” Discussed from a New Angle 


America’s crime problem? 
Does that seem like a strange 
question? It did—to a number of 
business men recently interviewed. 

These men had attended some 
crime conferences. They were 
deeply stirred by the problem. It 
was outrageous, they said, that 
there should be more murders in a 
single, second-rate American city 
than in all England. In Chicago, 
one of them had figured it out, 
the chances of being robbed or 
black-jacked on the streets are one 
hundred times as great as they are 
in London. 

“Why can’t we be like England?” 
these conferees had asked. But 
these conferences were not indus- 
trial conferences. No one had 
risen to suggest that there might 
be an industrial solution of the 
crime problem. The question be- 
fore the house, whether it was a 
judge or a politician or a business 
man speaking, was always the 
same: How can we apprehend 
criminals and bring about their 
swift imprisonment ? 

And when these men were asked 
directly whether industry, work- 


I there an industrial solution of 


ing solely on industrial principles, 
might not discover a more effici- 


By Charles W. Wood 


ent method of dealing with the 
criminal than the system of merely 
trials and punishments, they re- 
plied that industry is concerned 
with the manufacture and distri- 
bution of commodities, not with 
determining the guilt or innocence 
of human beings. Crime, they 
said, is a moral and a legal prob- 
lem. Its abolition is a job for the 
Church, the State and the home. 


What Industry Is Doing 


“Are the Church, the State and 
the home solving the problem sat- 
isfactorily?” they were asked. 

The answer was always “no.” 

“Can they solve it?” 

There is no optimism in any of 
the replies. 

“To whom do you usually look,” 
they were asked, “for the solution 
of industrial problems? Do you 
look to the Church, the State and 
the home, or do you look to in- 
dustry ?” 

Whenever the question was put 


_ directly, these business men could 


not see the point. But when the 
question was put indirectly, it was 
very different. 

“Have you had any more pay- 
roll robberies?” one was asked. 

He had not. They were paying 


by check now, he explained, and 
the results had gone away beyond 
expectations. It was not necessary 
now to hire armed guards, or for 
messengers to risk their lives 
every Saturday ; besides, there had 
been a tremendous saving in time 
all around. 

“Don’t the employees object?” it 
was asked. 

“No,” he said. “They are de- 
lighted. We could have put it 
through before, only we had some 
sad experiences when we used to 
pay by check. That was twenty 
years ago, and the men used to 
cash their checks in the water- 
front saloons, spending half their 
week’s wages in the process. Some 
of them were missing every Mon- 
day, and those who showed up 
were not generally good for much. 

That’s what made us leery about 
adopting the system again. But 
we didn’t put it over until we had 
arranged with neighborhood banks 
to co-operate with us; and I hear 
that more than a hundred new 
savings accounts have already been 
started. 

“We consulted our employees 
too, before we made the change. 
We laid all our cards on the table 

(Continued on page 32) 























American Business Men Are Beginning to Realize Their Responsibility 
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“‘With all thy Getting, get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and 


Comment 


By the Editor 


Have you not found yourself admiring a football 
team or a baseball team that, after getting all the 
worst of it in the first part of the game, redoubled 
its efforts and finished victorious? It may be that a 


number of businesses will find 
IF ORDERS 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
FALL OFF things going against them in the 
DON’T GET first part of this year. History has 
DISCOURAGED 


demonstrated that the most notable 
winners usually encountered heart-breaking obstacles 
before they triumphed. They finally won because 
they refused to become discouraged by defeats. Some 
business men are fair-weather fellows; they get along 
well while everything goes smoothly, but cave in 
when storms break and difficulties galore befall. There 
are other business men who shine best when the 
clouds are darkest. Disappointments act as a chal- 
lenge to their manhood. The worse things go, the 
more determined such men become to battle their 
way to success. 

Wall Street constantly flies to extremes. One 
month it is sure stock prices are never going to cease 
rising. The next month it is equally sure these same 
stock prices are never going to cease falling. The 
suggestion here offered is that business men guard 
rigidly against flying to either extreme should the 
trend move rather markedly one way or the other. 

x * * 


The climb is worth more than the view from the top. 
. * * 


“It is a curious thing that George F. Baker, al- 
though he personally has always shunned publicity, 
is an ardent advocate of publicity by the corporations 
and companies he is identified with,” remarked one 
of the veteran banker’s friends. 


eneees ¥. BARES. “He is most progressive in his ideas 


A STRONG 
BELIEVER —more progressive than many ex- 
IN PUBLICITY 


ecutives not much more than half 
his age. He is strong, too, for plans to draw workers 
closer to their companies. In this respect he is well 
abreast of the times. Although he is 86, he doesn’t 
look backwards; he is always looking ahead. I have 
known him to take just as keen an interest in plans 
which he could not possibly hope to live to see com- 
pleted as any young executive could possibly take.” 

This is a new sidelight on the character of Amer- 
ica’s most powerful banker. We have often been 
told of his superlative judgment, of his uncanny mem- 
ory, of his amazing grasp of matters coming before 
the many directorates of which he is a member, and 
of his unbending probity. There are still many em- 
ployers and executives who need to take a leaf out 
of Mr. Baker’s { 00k in such matters as corporate 


publicity and employee relations. 
* * * 


Remember, you have been given two eyes and two 
ears and only one tongue. 


At a little luncheon the other day four business 
leaders in different industries informally talked about 
their business, and each one was able to present grati- 
fying facts. J. J. Bernet, who recently stepped from 
the presidency of the Nickel 


FOUR MEN . 

REPORT Plate to the presidency of the 
GOOD Erie Railroad h i. 
BUSINESS , declared that busi 


ness not only has been satisfac- 
tory but gives every promise of continuing satisfac- 
tory. He looks for better rather than for poorer con- 
ditions, not only in transportation; but throughout 
the general business world. Edward Hines, who con- 
trols twenty lumber yards in Chicago and operates 
eight mills in various States and who is interested, 
also, in coal properties, declared that his company 
booked more contracts for lumber in the previous 
thirty days than in any other month in its history. He 
disagrees with those who predict a falling-off in build- 
ing this year. His conviction is that more lumber 
will be used, one way or another, this year than last 
year. He mentioned that the railroads plan very 
heavy expenditures during coming months. 

F. P. Small, president of the American Express 
Company, after mentioning that it sold upwards of 
$200,000,000 in travelers’ checks last year, expressed 
confidence that the business would be still greater 
this year, notwithstanding that last year’s total con- 
stituted a new record. Travel thus far this year has 
been extraordinarily heavy, says Mr. Small, and he 
states that the best trans-Atlantic steamship lines 
have already booked a phenomenal number of pass- 
ages for the Spring and Summer months. L. J. 
Spence, formerly the traffic genius of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and now handling the company’s 
steamship services, confided that there has been very 
notable improvement in business and in earnings. 

Nothing discouraging in the foregoing, is there? 

* * * 
A roll-top desk doesn’t make a bank-roll. 
* * * 


The South is exhibiting an admirable spirit. Not 
one of the many Southern business men talked with 
recently in New York has indulged in whining. The 
seriousness of the fall in cotton prices is not minim- 
ized; but favorable factors are 


THE aa 0 ge 
SOUTH’S empiiasized. Even Floridians, 
SPIRIT IS who have suffered most of all, 
UNDAUNTED 


are far from despairing. They 
talk confidently of the State’s ability to rise above all 
difficulties. Twenty years ago the South was not 
permeated by this buoyant, optimistic, invincible 
spirit. The South then was prone to look backwards; 
the New South looks forward and confidently lays 
plans for a greater future. “Whatever men dare they 
can do,” sings the poet. The~-South has learned to 
dare and to do. 


FOR! 


—_—————— 
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American farmers have learned that they can come 
to Wall Street to be financed. The Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers’ Association, a co-operative enterprise, em- 
bracing 15,000 members, has had a $5,500,000 bond 
issue distributed for it by Dillon, 
Read & Company, one of the 
largest and most enterprising in- 
vestment banking houses in New 
York. This is the first financing of its kind in Wall 
Street’s history. It probably marks the opening of a 
new and very important chapter in American finance. 

Heretofore too many farmers have looked upon 
Wall Street as a more or less iniquitous place—more 
rather than less—which was always ready to furnish 
endless millions of dollars for powerful railroads, huge 
utility corporations, industrial “trusts” and other 
mammoth capitalistic interests, but never willing to 
supply any money for farmer folks. 

Our farmers hereafter will know better. They 
will know that, when they conduct their business in 
a sound, businesslike way, they will find Wall Street 
responsive to all legitimate demands for capital. Cali- 
fornia’s raisin growers several years ago, after pass- 
ing through some very unpleasant vicissitudes, placed 
the management of their affairs in capable business 
hands and agreed to be governed by strictly business 
principles. Hence Wall Street’s readiness to furnish 
the millions necessary for the carrying on of their 
large-scale operations. 

Let other agricultural co-operative organizations 
adopt similarly efficient principles and practices, and 
they will find the best bankers in Wall Street glad to 
raise needed capital even should the amount run to 
many millions. Wall Street harbors not the slightest 
prejudice against our agricultural people. There are 
thousands of businesses which could not borrow a 
dollar in Wall Street. But this is not because Wall 
Street harbors prejudice against them. Wall Street, 
as a matter of fact, is eager to find trustworthy bor- 
rowers in any line of endeavor, in any part of the 
country or even in any part of the world. Now that 
California’s co-operative raisin growers have shown 
the way, it is to be hoped that many other co-opera- 
tive organizations will qualify as acceptable applicants 
for Wall Street money and that, as a result, a clearer 
and better understanding of Wall Street and its func- 


tions will spread throughout the land. 
* * * 


FARMERS 

COME TO 

WALL SPREET 
TO BE FINANCED 


How can competition be met successfully? Gor- 
don Selfridge, the American merchant who has built 
up the most notable department store in London, 
gives pointers to Britons which are applicable to our 
own country. Britain, the so- 


pp called workshop of the world, 
ON FIGHTING to-day has 1,500,000 unemployed 
COMPETITION 


and many thousands more on the 
verge of poverty. Mr. Selfridge states: 


Great Britain used to be the workshop of the world, but 
now it is only one of the many workshops of the world, and 
competition overseas is much more difficult than ever. 

If Great Britain is to retain her position as the chief work- 
shop of the world her men of business individually must, in 
my judgment, add to the day’s work continually greater and 
more effective enterprise, and must throw over their shoulders 
the worn adage that “what was good enough for our grand- 
fathers is good enough for us.” 

‘We all need greater enterprise, greater willingness to take 
a chance, greater indifference to wornout traditions, greater 
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imagination and a greater recognition of those not often- 
believed words—“There’s no fun like work.” 

I am inclined to feel that in trying to do our best in busi- 
ness the employers are much more often to blame than the 
men because of the opportunities which they may take or neg- 
lect to inspire energy and to reward properly.” 


Mr. Selfridge adds this sweeping condemnation of 
the. “dole,” the payment the Government makes to 
every man and woman not working: 


The Government is doing its very best to make each young 
man who should become a wage-earner lazy, by the indefinite 
continuation of that most unhappy of all the war’s inheritance, 
namely, the dole. I think it is the next thing to the impos- 
sible to expect this country again to get into the spirit of 
progress as long as this ambition-killing and character-para- 
lyzing dole continues in force.” 


Gordon Selfridge is entitled to offer suggestions 
to other business men for he has demonstrated his 


ability to conduct profitably a large-scale business of 
his own. 
* * x 


Backaches, headaches, heartaches seldom come from 
hard work. 
ie Ss 


“I wish to announce that I am again practising at 
my former location in I am planning to 


attend personally to my patients and not employ 
assistants as heretofore.” These sentences are from 


an announcement received from a 


WHY His R 

BUSINESS New York dentist. I was a cus 
WENT 

oo ca tomer for many years. He pros- 


pered. He began to take more 
interest in hunting and in open-door life in the West 
than in his business. He employed first one and 
then another assistant. Then he gave less and less 
time to his practise. By and by he ceased showing 
up at all. Not once did I receive unsatisfactory treat- 
ment while he was on the job; but after one expe- 
rience with an assistant, I went elsewhere. Now 
comes this announcement. 

What does it suggest to you? 

It has started me thinking. You sometimes hear 
a business man say, “I have my business so organ- 
ized that it runs as well when I am away as when 
I am there.” Any properly-organized business should 
run efficiently during the temporary absence of its 
head. But if it could run permanently without him 
as well as with him, then it would mean that he was 
utterly useless, a mere barnacle extracting substance 
from the organization. My assumption is that patient 
after patient acted exactly as I did. I did not object 
to an assistant doing the actual work so long as the 
dentist himself was on hand to direct and supervise. 
But when left alone, the assistants failed to satisfy. 
In time, the dentist awoke to the fact that if he were 
to continue the business he would have to pack up 
his gun and get back on the job. 

Vacations are useful. There may be sound sensé 
in the recent declaration of a professional authority 
that busy men of affairs in these modern, high-pres- 
sure days require a Winter as well as a Summer 
vacation. But vacations can be overdone. A busi- 
ness can be neglected overmuch. Play, taken in 
proper doses, fits a man for more and better work. 
But too much play will play the deuce with any enter- 
prise. While you play, remember that your competi- 
tors are energetically at work. 

My dentist friend’s experience is worth remember- 


ing. 
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Who is the key-man in a large plant? The foreman. 
This is abundantly proved by hundreds of letters re- 
ceived recently by the writer. Most of the work- 
men refer to their foreman as “the boss.” Their sole 
oun kuv-sean contact is with him. They do not 
IN meet or know the higher-ups and 
A LARGE the higher-ups do not rub shoul- 
ee ders with them. 

The most common complaints voiced by workers 
against the foreman are: First, too often he is not 
master of all the operations carried on in his depart- 
ment. Second, those foremen who were picked §be- 
cause of their skill as workers were not trained to 
understand human nature and to handle men. Third, 
foremen indulge too much in “bawling out,” and are 
too niggardly in words of commendation and encour- 
agement. Fourth, some foremen are recruited from 
office workers because of favoritism and, since they 
cannot show how a job ought to be done, the men 
have no respect for them. 

In course of an informal talk the other day, Owen 
D. Young, the business statesman who directs the 
destinies of the General Electric Company and who 
devotes much thought and time to study of domestic 
and international economics, remarked that the time 
has come for enlightened industrial leaders to address 
themselves earnestly and energetically to the fore- 
man problem. “The foreman is the connecting link 
between the workers and the management,” observed 
Mr. Young. “In the eyes of the men, the foreman 
not only represents the company but is the company. 
Their contacts do not go beyond him. Neither do 
their thoughts, as a rule. Therefore, large organi- 
zations put into the charge of their foremen tremend- 
ous responsibility.” 

The aim of industry must be to train, to educate, 
to develop men who will be superior craftsmen and, 
at the same time, capable handlers of men.. Admit- 
tedly such a combination is not easily obtained or 
evolved. Men possessing such dual ability usually 
can find positions yielding more salary than is paid 
to foremen. But if it be true that the foreman is 
the key-man in industry, will it not be advisable to 
raise his financial status very substantially? 


*°s° 6 
A million dollars can’t make an ignorant man rich. 
a a 


Action taken by Congress assures sensible bank 
legislation. After interminable wrangling the House 
agreed to pass the McFadden Bill without the Hull 
amendment, which had proved the chief stumbling- 

block. This amendment would 


SENSIBLE ep R 

BANKING have prohibited national banks 
LEGISLATION from establishing branches in 
ASSURED 


States which might hereafter 
permit State banks to open branches. For national 
bankers to have accepted such a handicap would have 
been suicidal, suicidal not only to them but perhaps 
to our whole Federal Reserve System. That system 
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depends mainly on national banks, for national banks 
must become members, whereas State institutions are 
under no such compulsion. 

Under the new law national banks will be permitted 
—in those States which permit State institutions to 
maintain branches—to open one branch in cities of 
over 25,000 and under 50,000 population, two branches 
in cities of over 50,000 and under 100,000 population, 
and the Controller of Currency will be empowered to 
exercise his discretion as to additional branches per- 
missible in cities of over 100,000 population. 

The motto of modern business being Service, it is il- 
logical to forbid banks in large cities to establish serv- 
ice stations—branches—at points convenient to the 
public. Branch banking within a given city, or even 
within a given State, is strictly in harmony with pres- 
ent-day business methods. Had there existed in agri- 
cultural States a limited number of strong banks 
operating many branches, the probability is that there 
would not have been more than 4,600 bank failures in 
such agricultural States during the last two years. 
Neither Britain nor Canada, where branch banking 
flourishes, has witnessed any losses to depositors in 
many years. 

Other wise provisions in the McFadden Bill include 
the granting of indeterminate charters to the Federal 
Reserve banks and to national banks. Bankwise we 
‘unquestionably are moving in the right direction. 

a ee 


Conferences often are interferences with business. 
* * * 


Once I was in the office of James A. Farrell, presi- 
dent of the U. S. Steel Corporation, when he remarked 
that there was something in a pamphlet which he 
would like to show me. He picked up the pamphlet, 
turned the pages rapidly, but failed 


rho Rigg to find it. He went over it more 
“I CAN'T carefully. Again he was unsuccess- 
FIND IT” 


ful. As he had explained the gist 
of the passage, I remarked that it was not necessary 
to spend any more time finding it. “TI’ll find it, if 
it takes me half-an-hour,” he said, with a snap of his 
jaw. And find it he did. He refused to let a little 
difficulty like that lick him. 

Many an employee, both man and woman, spoils 
all chance of promotion by the “I-can’t-find-it” habit. 
This habit usually has two main causes, First, it 
arises from careless, slipshod methods. Second, it 
betrays lack of determination, lack of persistence, lack 
of stick-to-it-iveness. When an employer or an ex- 
ecutivé wants something, he wants it and does not 
want excuses for not receiving it. After two or three 
unhappy experiences with the I-can’t-find-it employee, 
he prefers to deal with someone else, and he is not 
in the least likely to promote the I-can’t-find-it one. 
System can be overdone; but without system any 
business sooner or later will be undone. 

* x * 


Rest overmuch and you fall behind the rest. 
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¥Vietor. Company Responds 
to New Master’s Voice 


(Continued from page 17) 


quit work altogether. Since he had 
been the founder of the business 
and the guiding light in its develop- 
ment, there was a natural reluc- 
tance on the part of his associates 
to take any revolutionary steps in 
his absence. We were always hop- 
ing that he would be able to re- 
sume charge of the company’s af- 
fairs. 

“The time came, however, when 
our plants were virtually idle and 
our warehouses were filled with 
machines that we could not sell 
at the list prices. 

“By this time the brunt of the di- 
rection had been left in the hands of 
three men—Fenimore Johnson, son 
of the president, Walter J. Staatz, 
treasurer, and myself. With their 
co-operation and support we pre- 
vailed on Johnson to get the permis- 
sion for an investigation of certain 
revolutionary developments in sound 
research being made by the Bell 
laboratories. 

“This was not an easy thing for 
anyone in our organization to do, be- 
cause up to that time we had con- 
ducted all our own research and we 
had been rather proud of our labora- 
tories. The Bell system, however, 
spends twelve million dollars annu- 
ally on sound research, and had 
equipment with which we could not 
hope to compete. 


The Turn of the Tide 


“In January of 1925, therefore, I 
visited the Bell laboratories and 
made a study of their development. 
Negotiations were opened immedi- 
ately, and the following June the 
Victor ‘company signed contracts 
guaranteeing it the exclusive right to 
the use of their experiments which 
were developed by us into the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola. This called for a 
complete clean up of everything we 
had built up to that time. 

“A five million dollar loss was 
taken on the finished stock in hand, 
prices being cut in half. Consider- 
able time was required to make the 
necessary changes in machinery for 
manufacturing the new Victrola, but 
by November, 1925, we were ready 
to announce it. 

“Two weeks after the first an- 
nouncement we had twenty million 
dollars worth of orders on our books, 
and the major problem in the or- 
ganization became one of production. 

“To some extent that has been true 
ever since.” 

After this amazing turn of affairs 
Mr. Shumaker was asked to take 
charge of sales! 

Up to that time all his associations 
had been with the manufacturing, 
buying and legal departments of his 


company. But here again he devel- 
oped faculties unsuspected by his as- 
sociates up to that time. Under his 
guidance the Victor company had 
the most profitable year in its history 
during 1926, and this was accom- 
plished in spite of a new set of handi- 
caps. 

Having proved that one fundamen- 
tal change had reopened the market 
for. Victrolas, Mr. Shumaker went 
a step further. He told his asso- 
ciates that a better method of record- 
ing must be obtained. This, also, 
had been worked out by the Bell 
laboratories. Up to that time all rec- 
ords in the Victor organization had 
been made mechanically. The Bell 
system was electrical. The adoption 
of this system was a more daring 
stroke than the taking on of the new 
machine. In the first instance there 
was nothing to lose; the old machine 
had sold itself out. 


A Complete Transformation 


In the matter of records, however, 
the Victor Company was still domin- 
nant in a wide field despite machine 
improvements by its competitors be- 
cause it controlled a large part of 
the output of the world’s greatest 
artists. It is probable that every 
American is familiar with the famous 
“Red seal catalogue.” No matter 
what happened to the art elsewhere, 
the company was always assured of 
a sale for these records because they 
could be found nowhere else. 

To adopt electrical recording, 
therefore, meant that this entire 
catalogue must be remade insofar as 
possible. It could not be completely 
remade because many of the most 
famous artists—Caruso, for example 
—had died. Nevertheless, Mr. Shu- 
maker prevailed on his associates to 
take the step, and electrical record- 
ing was started early in 1926. Since 
then the recording department has 
operated at full speed. The com- 
pany has been burning up the 
cables to make appointments with 
its artists abroad. 

The showing of the company in 
1926 is therefore far more remark- 
able than will appear at first glance, 
because the Victor record catalogue 
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has shrunk from 5,000 to 500 num- 
bers. It is growing as rapidly as the 
artists may be located to make new 
records, but naturally the record sale 
fell off sharply during 1926. But the 
record business was _ surprisingly 
good, considering the size of the 
catalogue. Some rather interesting 
high lights of this sale are given by 
Mr. Shumaker. 

“The sales for 1926 reflect sharply 
the increase in average prosperity 
during the past few years,” he said. 
“Our biggest sales are now in the 
most expensive instruments. In 
former years the instruments selling 
at around $100 retail were the big 
leaders. During 1926 the $300 in- 
struments led. A big sale in former 
years for an instrument at $200 was 
20,000 units. Last year we sold over 
60,000 at $300. The total number of 
instruments sold was somewhat low- 
er than in some previous years, due 
to the small quantity of very cheap 
models available, but the dollar vol- 
ume was one of the largest in the 
company’s history.” 

It will be obvious from the fore- 
going that it was the most natural 
thing in the world for the new own- 
ers of the Victor company to make 
Mr. Shumaker president. His own 
attitude toward this promotion, how- 
ever, throws a great deal of light on 
his unassuming character. Among 
all the directors remaining on the 
board, his associates of years, he was 
one of the last to hear of the promo- 
tion, and it came to him wholly un- 
sought and unexpected. He was so 
busy working for the company that 
it simply had not occurred to him 
his title would be changed again. 


An Interesting Sidelight 


One of the interesting side-lights 
of the appointment is the fact that 
it has given Mr. Johnson a final 
triumph. When he was too ill him- 
self to pull the company he had 
created out of the slump brought 
about by new conditions, he was still 
able to select the man within his own 
organization who could perform this 
task for him. 

Wholly apart from the previous 
record made by Mr. Shumaker in the 
service of the company, it is not hard 
to understand the attraction he had 
for Eldridge R. Johnson. The two 
men are astonishingly alike. They 
are both big men, around the six foot 
mark. Each exhibits a tolerant kind- 
liness in his contacts with others that 
is of immense value in winning and 
holding loyalty. 





Don’t get up from the feast of 
life without paying for your share 
of it—Dean W. R. Inge. 

* * * 


Opportunity is as scarce as oxy- 
gen; men fairly breathe it and do 
not know it.—Doc Sane. 
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THOMAS 
ALVA 
EDISON 


His FAITH unconquerable, his pas- 
sion for work irresistible, his accom- 
plishment not outdone in all the 
annals of invention, Thomas Alva 
Edison has achieved far more than 
mankind can ever appreciate. February 
eleventh, nineteen twenty-seven, is the 
eightieth anniversary of his birth. 


In every home where electric light makes 
living clearer and electric power light- 
ens work—in every street where we 
tread more surely and ride more swiftly 
—in every industry where light and 
power save the eyes and backs of labor 
—there are hearts that are consciously 


grateful, that humbly pay him homage. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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(Continued from page 25) 
and asked their advice. We were 
afraid they’d get suspicious if we 
put it over without consulting 
them, and we might have had a 
strike on our hands.” 

Peace! Goodwill in the fac- 
tory! No more pay-roll robberies! 
No murder of messengers carry- 
ing loads of currency! One hun- 
dred families initiated into mod- 
ern financial methods! Incident- 
ally, no strike, with whatever vi- 
olence one might have brought in 
its train! And all brought about, 
not by any political reform nor 
by any great moral propaganda, 
but by a simple little bit of purely 
industrial action. 

Another of these business men 
had been occupied during the past 
five years in stabilizing his indus- 
try so as to avoid seasonal shut- 
downs. In other words, he had 
eliminated unemployment, as far 
as his organization was concerned; 
and all the sociologists are agreed 
that there is a direct connection 
between unemployment and crime. 

But these things were mere de- 
tails. When these business men 
were asked to tell what had hap- 
pened to American industry in 
general during the past twenty 
years, they all agreed that it had 
changed almost beyond recogni- 
tion; and when asked what was 
the chief characteristic of the 
change, they were all agreed that 
business had ceased to be preda- 
tory and was now building upon 
the principle of all-around co-op- 
eration and the utmost possible 
service. 


Prosperity Aid to Peace 


Hence this article and the ques- 
tion put to all the readers of 
Forses. If it is true that Ameri- 
can industry has effected such a 
change in twenty years, it may be 
that industry is solving the crime 
problem, whether our industrial 
leaders are yet aware of it or not. 

The story of that change has 
been told in piece-meal fashion, 
rather than as one story: What 
Mr. Rockefeller did in Colorado, 
what Mitten Management 
achieved in Philadelphia, or how 
the motor car industry was af- 
fected by Mr. Ford’s theory of 
high wages. But none of the 
thousands of organizations which 
have participated in the great 
change has pursued exactly the 
same course as any other. 

It must be obvious to-day, how- 
ever, that modern industry, no 
matter how varied these different 
expressions of it may be, has uni- 
formly abandoned the ancient the- 
ory of wages. Mr. Ford thinks 
of himself as an autocrat, declares 
that he is not a philanthropist and 
pooh-poohs all sentimental no- 
tions in business matters. 


Arthur Nash, of Cincinnati, on 
the other hand, proclaims the 
Golden Rule as his watchword, and 
thinks of himself only as a big 
brother in a family of several 
thousand workers. 

But both of them, in keeping 
with all modern industry, under- 
stand that wéges are not a thing 
to fight about. Wages, they 
agree, are a prime responsibility 








Can Our Readers 
Enlighten Us? 


HY is America leading 

the world in crime? 
Why is the most advanced in- 
dustrial civilization on earth 
making such an unenviable 
record in banditry and mur- 
der? Does it mean _ that 
America, as a people, have 
been undergoing a great moral 
slump? Or are we, as Mr. 
Wood suggests, working out 
a totally new solution of the 
crime problem, in place of the 
age-old system of courts and 
punishments? 

An increasing number of 
“gangsters” in all our cities 
are either regularly unem- 
ployed or, if employed, are not 
being successfully initiated 
into the ways of our industrial 
system. Can American in- 
dustry employ and train this 
type of derelict, or must we 
leave their case to the courts 
and the police? Mr. Wood 
has simply stated the question 
here. The answer must come 
from industry itself. 

What has been your ex- 
perience? Have you experi- 
mented with the employment 
of .criminals? Under what 
conditions, if any, have they 
made good? Incidentally, do 
you know of any other way in 
which industry, working upon 
purely industrial principles, 
can cope with the crime prob- 
lem? 

Tue Eptrtor. 




















of management, and good manage- 
ment must find a way to keep them 
as high as possible. Mr. Nash may 
believe in high wages because he 
loves his workers, and Mr. Ford 
may believe in high wages on the 
theory that those who have them 
will be more likely to buy a car: 
but it all works out to much the 
same end. American prosperity 
rests upon the American standard 
of living—upon the extraordinary 
purchasing power of the Ameri- 
can workingman, and wherever 
management devotes itself to 
maintaining this high standard, the 
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tendency is not only toward pros- 
perity but toward peace. 

But that is only one phase of 
the story. The changed attitude 
of industry toward the ultimate 
consumer is perhaps even more 
dramatic. Twenty years ago, bus- 
iness was still trying to operate 
upon the principle of high prices 
“All that the traffic will bear” 
was still a very respectable slogan; 
and the consumers instinctively 
turned to the State for protection 
against extortion. 

The industries we now recog- 
nize as modern, however, are op- 
erating upon no such principle. 
They are too intelligent to charge 
all they can for their commodities. 
They are trying to make the 
price so low that every pos- 
sible purchaser shall be reached. 

This has not been the result of 
political or of moral reform. The 
men in charge of such industries 
to-day are not necessarily more 
sincere Christians than their pre- 
decessors in the business field. But 


“they understand the fundamental 


laws of industry much better. They 
know it pays to serve; and they 
have developed scientific systems 
of service which were almost un- 
imaginable twenty years ago. 


Management and Men Co-operate 


Twenty years ago, incidentally, 
when an employee was injured in 
a factory, the big question on 
everybody’s mind was: Who is 
responsible? Usually it required 
the services of a judge and jury, 
a bevy of court attendants, sev- » 
eral lawyers and a whole flock of ° 
witnesses to find out; and after 
their work was done, nobody was 
any better off than before. 

Modern industry, however, has 
generally abandoned this political 
method. It has gone in rather for 
fool-proof machinery and for gen- 
eral education and training in the 
art of safety; then for such or- 
ganized insurance or compensa- 
tion as will most promptly serve 
the victims of such accidents as 
there are. 

Possibly the most important 
change of all—a change affecting 
some millions of employees in sev- 
eral of our leading industrial or- 
ganizations—is the movement to- 
ward intelligent and conscious co- 
operation between management 
and men. This is by no means 
limited to the distribution of stock 
among employees, although that 
has become a wide-spread custom. 

A financial interest in the prof- 
its of the company is undoubtedly 
a good thing for the worker; 
but a genuine understanding of all 
his relations to the company and, 
through the companv to society 
at large, is not likely to follow 
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Main building, Studebaker Corporation, adjoining New York 
Central tracks at South Bend. Cooper Hevitt illumination 


Ke have to be asleep to miss the Studebaker plant when you pass through South 
Bend at night. The clear, green rays of the Cooper Hewitts irresistibly draw 
your eye. Every window is outlined against the darkness as though it were a hole 
cut out of the night. You know that such a plant is a busy one. . . . . you know 
that you are looking at a “different” kind of light. 

The clear, cool color is not the result of using any screen, globe or frosting in 
connection with the Cooper Hewitt lamp. It is the natural color of the light itself, 
a distinctive yellow-green which provides a greater proportion of “seeing rays” 
than any other light. That explains one of the reasons why plants like Studebaker 
prefer Cooper Hewitt. 


Peter Cooper Hewitt gave the world perfect light to work by when he perfected 
his invention in 1903. Since that time its growth has significantly paralleled the 
expansion of industry. Every period of unusual activity, every new advance in the 
modern production idea, has called for more and more Cooper Hewitt Work-Light. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J. 






BETTER THAN (===, DAYLIGHT 
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HEWITT 





Continuous production rests on uniform lighting 


Cooper Hewitt Work-Light is the 
only industrial illumination that 
can furnish an unvarying intensity 
every hour of the twenty-four 


In the automotive industry, 
where mass production has 
been carried to its highest de- 


velopment, Work-Light is no- Because— ut blends perfectly with daylight 
tably the preferred type of il- Sundown never means slowdown in a Cooper Hewitt 
samnenatian lighted plant. The strongly visual yellow-green rays 
serve to strengthen daylight at all times. When the sun 
goes down and the lights come on, workmen do not 
notice the transition. Their seeing power is in no way 
diminished. And at night, when Cooper Hewitts have 
the field all to themselves, both quality and quantity 
of production are as good as, or better than, the daylight 
production. 





PACKARD ; , 
udir taintanins Because — it throws an even light over, around and 


inside the machine 


Men working under Cooper Hewitts do not know what 
it is to have “too much” light in one place and “not 
enough” in another. The illumination from the long 
tubes bathes every machine and gets down inside com- 
plex working mechanisms just as evenly. yes are able 
to hold their focus; pupils do not have to expand and 
contract constantly. This one advantage alone ef- 
fectively reduces eyestrain. 





LINCOLN 
Body rubbing deck 


Because — its detail-revealing quality permits uniform 
inspection — day and night 
This is the feature which usually has the strongest 
appeal to manufacturers making their first acquain- 
tance with Cooper Hewitt. They quickly find that 
Cooper Hewitts automatically “tighten up” their in- 
spection, and notice that this holds good on night as 
well as day shifts. The peculiar ability of Cooper 
Hewitt light to magnify small detail makes defects 

; which are usually invisible stand out sharp and clear. 

CHRYSLER 

Final inspection 






Because — it eliminates all eye-strain and removes the 


chief cause of defective workmanship 

Everybody knows that “green is good for the eyes,” 
but Cooper Hewitt has more than color in its favor. 
The complete freedom of strain that Cooper Hewitt 
provides is the combined product of several other dis- 
tinctive features—such as perfect diffusion, absolute 
glarelessness and total absence of the hot, fatiguing 


_AC SPARK PLUG red rays found in all other light. 


Speedometer assembly 


A trial for any department of your plant can be arranged without obli- 
gation. You will never fully realize what light can mean until you see 
what Cooper Hewitt does for your workmen and your work. Address 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 121 River St., Hoboken, N. J. 


Work-Light is — successfully 
used in thirty-eight different 
types of industry, particularly 
in metal working, cvood work 
ing, and textile manufacture 





DODGE BROTHERS 
Crankshaft grinding 





FORD 


Body assembly 





HUDSON 


Parts inspection 





FISHER BODY 
Sewing tables 


COOPER HEWITT 
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(rom stock ownership alone. Under 
the Rockefeller plan, which has 
been more or less duplicated in 
several other leading industries, 
men and management thrash out 
all their misunderstandings freely ; 
and the management, in taking 
any step in which employees may 
be interested, is careful to lay the 
whole.matter before the employees 
first. 

Thus an understanding of the 
real nature of industry is dawn- 
ing, not only upon the great in- 
dustrial leaders but among the 
rank and file. The State of Col- 
orado was an industrial battlefield 
twenty years ago, and when in- 
dustry turned to the State to put 
an end to this war, the war became 
more violent than ever. 

It is not necessary to claim that 
conditions are ideal in the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company to- 
day. But the old state of war does 
not exist: and in so far as there 
is peace and harmony, it has been 
the result of intelligent industrial 
action. 


A Discarded Principle 


And what has all this to do with 
crime? 

Just this: Crime is the most 
acute problem which America 
faces to-day. We are living in an 
industrial civilization, and crime, 
so far as industry is concerned, 
may be defined as failure upon the 
part of individuals to adjust tlem- 
selves to this existing social order. 
But what human agency, it any, 
can be depended upon to bring 


about such an adjustment? May 
it not be industry itself? 
Industry, obviously, will not 


long pursue any course which does 
not pay. If it paid better to give 
starvation wages, American indus- 
try would not have hit upon its 
present high standafd. 

“All that the traffic will bear” 
never was a motto of industry. It 
was a motto of banditry. The more 























intelligent bandits, when they 
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Co-operation is winning out against 
the old game of grab. 


held a mountain pass, discovered 
that it did not pay to kill all com- 
ers, or even to rob them of every- 
thing they had. It had a tendency 
to keep travelers from traveling 
that way, and so they introduced 
the more humane principle of sim- 
ply taking all that the traffic 
would bear. 

But modern industry could not 
operate upon that principle. It 
could not operate upon any prin- 
ciple of mere taking. It had to 
go in for giving. Giving paid better, 
and that is how the America we 
now live in happened to come 
about. 

In this America we have more 
wholesale co-operation, more good- 
will, more philanthropy and a 
more intelligent appreciation of 
the fundamental principle that hu- 
man life can be fully realized only 
through the utmost possible human 
service than exists in any other of 
the world’s great civilizations. 

Also, there are more murders, 

















How about the gangster who still 
believes in collecting a living with 
a gun? 


more crimes of violence and more 
banditry than in any other great 
civilization in existence. 

What will industry do about 
this? 

If industry cannot do anything 
to whom shall we look for a so- 
lution ? 

Can we be like England, even if 
we were all to try ever so hard? 
England, by all accounts, is hand- 
ling the crime problem much better 
than we, and is not handling in- 
dustrial problems nearly so well. 
It is just possible that the rea- 
son for this success and this fail- 
ure is the same. For tradition is 
strong in England and law is held 
in reverence, while tradition is not 
nearly so strong in. America and 
only the facts are held in rever- 
ence. 

We lead the world, to be sure, 
in the quantity production of laws, 
but we likewise lead the world in 
cheerfully ignoring them. This 
is, no doubt, a very terrible situ- 
ation; but there is one aspect of 






























Business men have discovered that 

the machine works best when it is 

dedicated to the utmost possible 
service, 


it for which business men are 
likely to be thankful. 

Americans are not politically 
minded, which is seemingly the 
reason why political socialism has 
never made much headway here. 
The American worker, in the very 
nature of the world in which he 
found himself, has not instinctively 
turned to the State for a solution 
of his problems. Socialists have 
met him with many plausible ar- 
guments, and he was not always 
able to explain what was wrong 
with them. But he wasn’t inter- 
ested. Getting the State to under- 
write his prosperity was too fan- 
tastic a theory for him to bother 
with. He has taken his job rather 
seriously on the whole, but he has 
taken his politicas very lightly. 

But America, among its employ- 
ers and its workers, is developing 
an industrial conscience. The laws 
governing industry are command- 
ing more and more respect, for 
they are not based upon the guess 
of a majority but upon the find- 
ings of someone who actually dug 
them up. If they are true laws, 
they can be demonstrated, and 
when they are demonstrated 
Americans show relatively little 
hesitation in conforming to them. 


State or Industrial Problem? 


When a political civilization 
stands in need of a better law, it 
proceeds to make one. When an 
industrial civilization wants a 
better law, it proceeds to find one. 
But America is an industrial civili- 
zation, beset just now with a fairly 
terrifying problem of crime. 

Will it go along upon the laws 
which the State has enacted to 
deal with this problem? Or will 
it find out, as an industrial civil- 
ization might be expected to, just 
how to deal with criminals? 

It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that we are falling down on 
the job. That job seems to re- 
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quire a political and civil genius, 
somewhat like England’s — the 
very sort of genius, in fact, for 
which America is not famous. Our 
genius is industrial. On industrial 
problems, we do not need to step 
back for anyone. If it should be 
discovered that there is an indus- 
trial way of approaching the crime 
problem, America is pre-eminently 
the country to make the demon- 
stration. 

ForBEs readers may have tried 
out some industrial methods of 
initiating criminals into the indus- 
trial life. 


Power of Loyalty 


Industry probably will keep on 
taking steps in the direction in 
which it has been going. It set 
out with the assumption that it was 
dealing only in commodities, but 
discovered, especially during the 
past twenty years, that it is inex- 
tricably associated with all human 
life. It could not afford, it dis- 
covered, to hire labor for the low- 
est price at which labor could be 
obtained; and it could not afford 
to tax the consumer with all that 
the traffic would bear. It paid 
better, it was discovered, to edu- 
cate those demands, to train even 
the worker to demand more and 
more and to equip him to become 
a large-scale consumer too. 

But even that was not enough. 
It was found that industry, if it 
were to operate to the best ad- 
vantage, could not keep out of so- 
called spiritual matters. It had to 
create goodwill. It had to man- 


velop an industrial morality—a 
morality based upon the funda- 
mental principle of human serv- 
ice and not upon the ancient codes 
of human rights—and it had to 
initiate every possible worker into 
the fullest possible understanding 
of what life was all about. 

It is one thing, of course, to ini- 
tiate employees and quite another 
to initiate the wrong-headed, good- 
for-nothing loafers of the under- 
world, who seemingly do not want 
to work, but prefer to take a 
chance on collecting a living witha 
gun. But if American industry once 
perceives the necessity of trans- 
forming all this crime-power, which 
is now raising such havoc through- 
out our country, into co-operative 
industrial power dedicated to hu- 
man service, American industry 
will find out how to make the 
transformation. 

For there is power in the under- 
world, else it could not do so much 
harm. And that power, when it 
is analyzed, will be seen to be ex- 
actly the same kind of power upon 
which the upper world is run. 
Mainly, this is the power which 
resides in human loyalty. 

If it were not for loyalty, the 
police would have an easy time 
with criminals. This loyalty, to 
be sure, manifests itself in loyalty 
to the gang, and the police are do- 
ing all they can to smash that 
loyalty. Stool pigeons are hired 
to betray it. Every possible ruse 
is employed to undermine it and 
to break it down. But because it is 
human loyalty, no matter how per- 
verted the vision of those who 
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possess it, it does not break, anu 
sreat police systems in Amer- 
ica have demonstrated that they 
cannot cope with crime. 
‘Industry, if it were to tackle the 
crime problem, would not attempt 
to operate against such a human 
power as this. It would try, 
rather, to work with it. It would 
try to utilize that loyalty and ap- 
ply it to universal service instead. 
For loyalty to the gang, in the 
sight of industry, is not a repug- 
nant principle, if anyone but has 
the vision to see who the whole 
gang are. The trouble with the 
gangster is not in his human na- 
vure but in the fact that his vision 
is so limited, and that, incident- 
ally, has been industry’s sole trou- 
ble, too. 


Service Must Be Universal 


That has been the great lesson 
of these past twenty years. When 
industry conceived that its serv- 
ice must be limited, there was 
industrial war; but in so far as 
it has tried to serve the whole hu- 
man gang, it has been achieving 
peace. It must not, it was discov- 
ered, leave anybody out. It must 
co-operate with everybody, and 
thus win co-operation. 

And everybody, surely, must 
include the criminal. It will be a 
tough job to initiate and train 
them so that they will get the 
hang of this industrial civilization. 
But who ever heard of American 
industry falling down on a job 
just because it was tough? 

The sole question is whether the 
job is necessary. 





Potato Hill 


ufacture friendship. It had to de- 
F living creatures business 
men are nearest sane, for 


QO ‘the reason that they have 
more experience with the world. 

Writers and statesmen are as 
restricted in their experiences as 
women, whereas business men are 
compelled to deal with every hu- 
man condition. 

Therefore I believe statues in 
public parks, and heads on postage 
and revenue stamps, should be of 
the best of the business men. 

A statesman or writer who en- 
tertains thousands with his elo- 
quence is not so useful as the man 
who gives thousands employment 
in manufacturing a useful product. 

I am more indebted to the mar 
who enables me to buy matches 
at a penny a box than I am to the 
man who manufactures well- 
rounded sentences of no value. 

* ok x 
I have observed that after a 


card game, the man who fusses 
loudest about the playing of his 








Pot Shots 


partner was himself guilty of the 
bad playing. This is true, I think, 
of post mortems generally; the 
man making the row is to blame. 
The poor man who says society 
is so rotten an honest man can’t 
get along, has nearly always been 
guilty of idleness and unreliability. 
es * 

A good many people, in their 
own deliveries, believe five enough 
for a-half dozen. 

.. * 

The most agreeable thing in life 
is worthy accomplishmen. It is not 
possible that the idle tramp is as 
contented as the farmers along the 
road who own their own farms, 
and whose credit is good at 
the bank in town. When the 
tramps get together at night, they 
abuse the farmers, but do not get 
as much satisfaction out of it as 
do the farmers who abuse the 
tramps. The sounder your argu- 
ment, the more satisfaction you 
get out of it. =i] 





You can’t reform the world: it 
is too big. But you can always 
reform yourself, and get along bet- 
ter. There will never come a time 
in history when a _ well-behaved 
and industrious man cannot get 
along. There will always be 
trouble for adventurers, idlers 
and fools, but well-behaved and 
industrious men will always re- 
ceive appreciation, and find abun- 
dant opportunity. 


* * 


We hear a good deal of the 
Leisure Class. Those in the leisure 
class I know are mainly poor 
people. 

x *  * 


The most universal thing in 
literature is abuse of Capitalists, 
our most deserving men. All such 
writers are the press agents of 
immorality. They profess to be 
Good Gentlemen who desire the 
Greater Good, but actually they 
encourage idleness, unfairness, 
crime, revolution and war.—Ed. 
Howe. 
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What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say: — 
**Out sick, so my letters have to wait.’’ 


“If I could only dictate while it’s fresh 
in my mind.” 


**I’m forced to cut dictation short.”’ 


**She can’t help me with other things.” 





“If she could only take it as fast as I 
think.” 
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. E. L. Cord 

n President of the Auburn Automo- 

Vy bile Company of Indiana, gives The 

( d Dictaphone its full share of credit for 

, helping his concern show the second 

)= largest current earnings per share of 

1 stock of any concern in the auto- 
‘ mobile industry 
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Miss Ruth Thrapp 


Mr. Cord’s Secretary, has made the most of the 
chance to get out of routine’s rut since The 
) Dictaphone relieved her of tedious shorthand 
note-taking 





What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 
**I’m sure he said that, but... .” 
*“No one else can read my notes.”’ 


“Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone.” 


CARLENE INR NT Ne eT ARETE TE IE 


**Hours wasted while he’s in confer- 
ence.”’ 


**These endless notes make me dizzy.” 
**I’m nothing butgp bell-hop.”’ 
‘No time for real secretarial work.”’ 


i That’s enough! I'll show him this trial 
i offer right now. 











MAIL WITH 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 

154 Nassau St., New York City 

O Please notify your nearest office to 
let me try the New Model 10 without 
obligation. 

0 I want to read what leading execu- 
tives or secretaries say about increasing 
their ability with The Dictaphone. 
Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, 
““What’s Wrong with Shorthand?”’ 


I am a Secretary 0 
Executive 1). (Check.One)...... 
For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp. 
Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World-wide Organization— 
F-1 London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 























“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.”’ 
**She can’t get out all she’s taken.”’ 


That’s enough! I'll send in the coupon 
below on general principles. 





“Modernizing” jumped output 220%! 


E. L. Cord, Auburn President, says: 


**The Dictaphone typifies Modern Methods”’ 


Read his testimony. Then profit by 
his experience— using the coupon 
below 


IDE-AWAKE executives are 
watching the Auburn Automo- 
bile Company. This concern has pro- 
duced motor cars since 1900; but when, 
in 1924, E. L. Cord assumed manage- 
ment, unprecedented things began to 


happen. 

Before two years elapsed Auburn's 
earnings per share of stock were the 
second largest in the industry! Yearly 
shipments first doubled—then quad- 
rupled. While the average production 
increase of the industry for the first 
seven months of 1926 was 12%, Au- 
burn’s average for the same period 
was 220%! ; 


Mr. Cord says that one of his first 
accomplishments with the Auburn 
Company was ‘‘to scrap all ke JOU 
methods and red tape and install mod- 
ern methods and equipment.’’ That 
The Dictaphone played a considerable 
part in this program, we have Mr. 
Cord’s own statement: “‘It materially 


conserves the time of our executives 
and increases my own ability to get 
things done! 


“Then, too, The Dictaphone gives 
us an ideal means of making the neces- 
sary records of conferences which, in 
our business, takes up most of the day. 
And since we must meet many people 
during business hours, there is little 
time left for routine correspondence. 
Here The Dictaphone is invaluable for 
it permits us to handle these details at 
our own convenience with the result 
that we are always caught up.’’ 


Thanks to The Dictaphone, Miss 
Ruth Thrapp, Mr. Cord’s secretary, is 
not tied to mere routine but has a 
chance to use her ability as a secretary. 
She puts it this way: 


“The time which I had to spend 
formerly in taking dictation now en- 
ables me to be of far. more service to 
the Auburn Automobile Company.”’ 


You will never enjoy the advantages 
The Dictaphone offers unless you re- 
solve to try it yourself. Why procrasti- 
nate? Use the coupon. 


DICTATE TU 


TAE DIC TAPAUNE 





C_REG.US.PAT. OFF. ; 


and double your ability to get things done. _ 
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It is not enough for a man to 
say that he lives. The question is, 
what does he live for? From what 
source does he derive his inspira- 
tion? Does he spend his days in 
the cellar of his being or the 
dome? The wise man is he who 
identifies himself with his com- 
munity and seeks to make it better. 

The person who thinks that the 
object of living is nothing but 
work must regard the workhouse 
or the prison as a stepping-stone 
to the ideal. He should not have 
been born a man, but a bee or an 
ant. We exist merely in a state 
of coma unless we be of service to 
mankind.—James J. Davis, Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

3k. 

The other day I sat behind two 
men on a street car. One of. them 
was telling the other about the 
marriage of a girl friend. of his. 
The other asked, “What does her 
husband do?” and the first replied. 
“He’s a (mentioning the 
trade) but his wages is so high he 
can’t get no work.’—Julian Wet- 
zel, eS - * 


I’ve made a dozen millionaires 
among my employees. I took a 
lot of paper and cut it up into 
stock certificates. I gave some 
of the pieces to them. Others | 
kept myself. When they made 
their pieces pvav dividends and 
worth millions they made mine 
worth millions also. Whose money 
did they get? Not mine, for 
they made me richer than I 
was before. The public’s? No! 
Because they could not add much 
to the sum total of consumption. 
The public would have spent the 
money anyway! Whose money 
did they get then? That’s simple 
—my competitors’!—David A. 
Schulte. 

* * * 

Little self-denials, little honesties, 
little passing words of sympathy, 
little nameless acts of kindness, little 
silent victories over favorite temp- 
tations—these are the _ silent 
threads of gold which, when wov- 
en together, gleam out so brightly 
in the pattern of life that God ap- 
proved. F. W. Farrar. 





Your Tones 


It is not so much what you say 
As the manner in which you 
say it; 
It is not so much the language you 
use 
As the tone you use to convey it. 


For words come from the mind, 
And grow by study and art; 
But tones leap forth from the inner 
self 
And reveal the state of the heart. 
—Presbyterian Standard. 
* * x 
Forward as occasion offers. Never 
look round to see whether any shall 
note it. _. Be satisfied with 
success in even the smallest matter, 
and think that even such a result is 
no trifle—Marcus Aurelius. 








A Text 
iB UT be ye doers of the word, 


and not hearers only, deceiv- 
| ing your own selves.—James 1:22. 


Sent in by C. Pique, New 
Orleans, La. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
| grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 

















Almost anyone can accomplish 
almost anything if only he has the 
will to do it—Samuel M. Vau- 
clain. 

> * 

If you lose your temper, hold 
your tongue.—D. C. Hindman. 
From D. C. eps a, Kans. 


How “ “ns Long 


1—Begin taking care of yourself 
when young. 

2—Have 
once a year. 

3—Avoid excesses of life. 

4—Develop early in life an avo- 
cation, to maintain interest in the 
world, preferably along some line 
that brings one in contact with 
nature. 

5—Live in communities pro- 
tected by efficient public health 
officers and measures.—Dr. Charles 


H. Ly ge 


health examinations 

















Under our institutions the only 
way to perfect the Government is 
to perfect the individual citizen. It 
is necessary to reach the mind and 


soul of the individual. I know of 
no way that this can be done save 
through the influence: of religion 
and education. By: réligion 1 do 
not mean fanaticism ‘or bigotry; 
by education I do not mean the 
€ant of the schools, but a broad 
and tolerant faith, loving thy 
neighbor as thyself, and a training 
and experience that enables the 
human mind to see into the heart 
of things.—President Coolidge. 
— 

Tsze-Kung asked, “Is there ‘one 
word which may serve as a ae of 
practice for all one’s life?” ©: ‘. 

The Master ‘said, “Is not “peci- 
procity such a word? Whatzyou do 
not .want done to yourself, donot 
do to others,”—Confucius. 

ors @ Ah: 

Faults? The greatest of faults, 
I should say, is.to be conscious of 
none.—Carlyle. 

From L. W. Ashton, Lincoln, Neb. 
*x* * X* 

A face that can’t smile ought to 
be the face that can’t eat. If words 
fail you, at times, smile. The 
smiling salesman is the selling 
salesman. More things have been 
wrought by smiles than this world 
dreams of. A failure doesn’t want 
to smile—he can’t. Smile when 
you reach your store or office. 
Smile when you read your letters 
and smile when you answer them. 
Smile when you don’t feel like it. 
Smile when you come and smile 
when you go. Smiles keep the day 
balanced. SmiléS are the visible 
banners of success. SMILE!— 
Oliver. x * * 


It isn’t the mountain ahead that 
wears you out—it’s the grain of sand 
in your shoe. Be-master of your 
petty annoyances and conserve your 
energies for the big worth while 
things.—Service. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If 
not composed by you, state source of 
quotation and author’s name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 
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‘The Concrete Street zs Safe 





a ee 


AIN, of course, increases the hazard of motor travel. 

But as a motorist you will remember that concrete 

is the safest highway wet or dry. Then why not insure 
the same feeling of security in crowded city traffic? 


Concrete streets are safest. They are the engineer’s answer 
to the challenge of rubber tires. Rigid and enduring under 
heaviest loads, concrete is also the most lasting of street 
surfaces. Economical to build and requiring little main- 

tenance, the concrete street gives uninterrupted service. 
Over 2,000 miles of concrete 
streets were laid last year in 


Medien thin Whe beet When you pave, pave with concrete. Its attractive ap- 
pared a booklet telling about the pearance and other exclusive advantages make it appro- 


experiences of these communities ; : 
Sik cunctdt alldioamn Eee priate for business streets, boulevards, parkways, and 


would like a copy write Portland residential districts alike. 


¢ « for permanence 
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How to Sell—T welve Tips for 


Traveling Salesman 


Tip No. 9—Classify Your Time According to Its Value—Spend the Most 
Valuable Hours in Meeting Customers, and Not in Traveling 


CERTAIN employer called 
his forty. traveling. salesmen 
together recently and made 
them the following speech: 
“Gentlemen, I have been making 
some interesting calculations, which 
are just as important to you as to me. 
“They. explain, in fact, why I can- 
not raise your salaries and why [| 
cannot afford a Rolls-Royce this 


“year. 


“T find: that the actual number of 
days you worked last year was 265. 
You average 100 days off for Sun- 


‘days, holidays, and illness. 


“Allowing 8: hours a day, this 
means 2,120 h@urs. But this is not 


eer actual sellmg: time. 


calls a week. These calls 
average 15 minutes each. 


i 


. Two Hours, a WEEK. 


gpalaries 2 alone about $50 per 


“I find that you have 
‘ averaged 6 calls a day—32 


io” 





“But only half of the 
calls result in real inter- 
|. Miews,: so ‘that,-leaves_ only 
16 interviews a week. 

“Only half of these in- 
terviews, resulted in sales. 
‘That means that © your 
‘ actual selling time last year 
_was 8 times 15 minutes, or 


Sdtiag 


“You. age costing me in 


“hour, apiece, for actual sell- 
ing time. This seems in- 
credible, but I cannot find 
any error in these figures. 
Can any one of you show 
me where I am wrong?” 

The salesmen were silent. 
There was nothing to be 
said. It was true. 

BuT THE NEXT WEEK 
THEIR SALES WENT UP 30 
PER CENT. 

This was an extreme case. 
But the fact is that the av- 
erage actual selling time of 






“ 


traveling salesmen is not MS § 


far from two hours a day. 

In a 300-day year, for 
instance, a traveler usually 
spends about 75 days in 
actual selling. He spends 
110 days traveling. He -is 
well named a traveler, for 
he travels more than he 
sells. He is the railway’s 
best friend. Also, he spends 


Tay 


Ss 


Ine 30 


Istana a 


a trovell 
usual ly 


ous. “Ti an 


By Herbert N. Casson 


50 days writing, in offices and lob- 
bies ; and 65 days doing clerical work. 

“Talk about an 8-hour day,” says 
a Sales Manager. “If I could get 
my travelers to do a 4-hour day, they 
would sell twice as much goods as 
they do now.” 

And this is not the worst of it. 

Not only does a traveler lose 6 
hours out of the 8-hour day. Often, 
he does worse. He loses the Best 3 
hours. He loses the precious time 
between 12 and 1 and between 2 
and 4, 

These three hours, in my opinion, 
are worth almost double as much as 
the other 5 hours of the day. 

The Peak of’the day,-in value— 


Si 










in possibilities of selling, is the hour 
between 2 and 3. 

THIs IS THE GOLDEN Hour For 
ALL TRAVELING SALESMEN,. 

If I were putting a value on the 
various hours of the day, I would 
price them as follows: 


UN Te varie hc ciasciwan 5 
Le ee 3 10 
fe Gerace 20 
ee Sek css cau Boke 40 
2 ey le ee ee 10 
te py eae 60 
WOR MR oe a daca one een 40 
5 a eS a eee 20 
cs Se eee 10 
Oh Beiieesacaviation 5 


‘A day ought to be cut up, in fact, 
in the sate way that a 
butcher cuts up a bullock. 
Some parts of the bullock 
will be sold for 40 cents a 
pound and other parts will 
be sold for 20 cents a 
pound. 

The hour between 2 and 3 
is the one best hour to sell 
goods for the reason that 
the customer is _ feeling 
more amiable and sociable 
at that time than at any 
other hour of the day. 

Some men are so irascible 
that they should never be 
seen except after “lunch. 
Every experienced sales- 
man knows that. This hour 
seems to be the only time 
when some men are human. 

After lunch, ,a business 








man has got rid of the most 
pressing worries of the day. 
He has escaped from his 
¥ infernal correspondence, 
with its demands and com- 





pends Says writing,in 
and 
lobbies; 


office 


and days. doing Seriecanal work. 


plaints. 

Also, he has had his lunch 
and that means that his 
brain has slowed down. His 
subconscious brain is giv- 
ing its attention to his 
stomach, not to his cere- 
brum. He is_ digesting 
rather than thinking. His 
mind and his will are re- 
laxed. He is less aggres- 
sive and more friendly. 

He is easier to approach 
and to convince. He will 


listen to you. He will give 








FOR 
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“20% decrease in 


our costs ” ” » 18% increase 
in our employees’ earnings” 


writes W. Roy McCanne, President of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company, of Rochester. New York 





“THE installation of the Bedaux System has 
resulted in a 20% reduction in our costs and 
an 18% increase in our employees’ earnings. 
... At least 90% of our workers realize 
that it has bettered conditions for them as 
well as for ourselves and we could not take 
the Bedaux System out of our factory with- 
out a serious protest from at least that 90%.” 

The Stromberg-Carlson Company is not 
alone in its experience. In no one of the 135 
representative plants—in all fields of indus- 
try—where the Bedaux principle of human 
power measurement has been applied would 
either management or labor willingly aban- 
donit. Invariably, it has resulted in 
decreased costs and increased earnings. 
The average saving in costs is 20%. 


And these results are accomplished _ aus 


without turning plants upside down, with no 
investment in new machinery or equipment. 

‘“Bedaux” increases production and 
decreases costs by dealing with the human 
element alone. It is the original unit prin- 
ciple, which co-ordinates all departments, 
and all labor, both direct and indirect, 
under one standard measure of production 
—the B-Unit. 

If you are interestea in reducing your 
costs, you may obtain detailed information 
from any of the offices listed below. A 
member of our distinguished and widely 
experienced engineering staff will be at 
your disposal. 

A preliminary examination of your plant 
will be without cost to you and you will 
<>, be under no obligation whatever. 














The CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANIES 


or New York OF ILLINOIS oF Paciric STATES 
17 Battery Place 435 N. Michigan Ave. 621 Pacific Bldg. 
New York City Chicago Portland, Oregon 


D. S. Keocu, President ALBERT RAMOND, President Cuar.ues W. Enauisu, President 


In England: CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Lmirep, Bush House, London 
Sir Francis Rose Price, Bart., Chairman 
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you his WHOLE mind, not 10 per 
cent. of it, as he is apt to do if you 
bother him between 9 and 10. 

On the whole, he is rather pleased 
to see you between 2 and 3, as he 
is in the humor for a talk with some 
one. 

So the problem, so far as time is 
concerned, is how to spend the most 
favorable hours in actual selling. 

If a traveler sees no one between 
9 and 10, no matter. If he sees no 
one between 10 and 11 or between 
5 and 6, there is little lost. But if 
he wastes the Golden Hour, from 2 
to 3, then more than a quarter of his 
day has gone. 

The secret of an efficient day, to a 
traveling salesman, is to be actually 
selling goods from 11 to 1 and from 
2 to 4. These 4 precious hours must 
not be used for traveling, waiting nor 
clerical work. 

This new formula, which I am 
here presenting to traveling sales- 
men, might be worded as follows— 
classify your time according to its 
value, and spend the most valuable 
hours in meeting customers, and not 
in traveling, waiting and clerical 
work. pers 

From 2 to 3.is the tidbit of the 
day. Save it from wastage. 


Salesman Must Keep Fit 


I have heard old buffalo hunters 
say that they often would kill a 
buffalo merely for his tongue. They 
left all the rest of the buffalo to the 
coyotes. They took only the tidbit, 
when meat was plentiful. 

In the same way, travelers should 
regard that hour—2 to 3, as the most 
precious bit of the day. They should 
not waste it, as I have often seen 
them do, in drowsy siestas in the 
hotels. 

Is it true that the Big Event 
of the day to many salesmen is 
the hour from 2 to 3?. No. It is 
the hour and a half from 1 to 2:30. 
The Big Event is Luncu. 
































Lunch to too many salesmen is the 
Big Event. 


Lunch is the Peak. It is the com- 
fort—the consolation. Many a sales- 
men anticipates it for 2 hours and 
regrets it for another 2 hours. 

He eats a thick slice of roast beef, 
two big potatoes, a plate of cabbage 


and a boiled pudding, after which he, 


becomes torpid for an hour. That’s 
what happens to at least the first half 
of the Golden Hour. 

An efficient salesman, on the con- 
trary, eats a light lunch. At 6:30 or 
7 P. M., after his day’s work is done, 
he can have his big dinner—as big 
as he wishes. 

A traveler, in a word, must keep 
himself fit. He is not a routine 
worker. He is not an automaton. A 
day’s work, to a traveler, is like run- 
ning a race, or playing a game. It 
is a contest—brain against brain. 
That is why he should not gorge 
himself just before the most im- 
portant hour of the day arrives. 

‘Whenever possible, he should take 
a customer to lunch. That will be 
making a good use of the 1 to 2 hour. 

In some trades, the best hour may 
be 4 to 5, or 10 to 11, but the general 
principle still holds true. The hours 
of the day are not alike in value to 
any salesman. 

The use of his time is left to him. 
He is not like a school teacher, fol- 
lowing a schedule, or like a railway 
engine driver, keeping to a time-table 
that has been arranged for him. 

He should plan his day. Every 
evening he should plan to-morrow. 
He should never let a day crash on 
him unawares. 


How to Use Spare Time 


Many traveling salesmen have 
grown into the habit of writing off 
Monday morning and Saturday 
morning. Nothing can be done, they 
say, on these two unfortunate 
mornings. 

Neither can they make sales, they 
believe, before 11 A. M., nor after 5 
P. M., nor between 1 and 2; nor 
when the customer is busy, nor 
when he is out of temper. These 
travelers gradually come to an end, 
because they avoid all the difficul- 
ties 

If it is true that certain mornings 
and hours are of no value as selling 
hours, then a traveler should manage 
to do some other work in these hours 
and concentrate his full selling force 
into the good hours. 

There is no reason why a salesman 
should waste his traveling time and 
his waiting time, as many do. 

Plans can be made on the train, 
and in a waiting room. A traveler 
can always have a book in his pocket 
—a novel or a text-book. 

Many salesmen object to being 
managed in detail by the home office. 
Some of them rejoice in their free- 
dom, but they do not make a good 
use of their freedom. 

They are like the young salesman 
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Some men are so irascible that they 
should never be seen except after 
lunch. 


who, when he was first sent out on 
the road, wrote back home to his 
mother and said: 

“I am my own master and I am 
taking orders from no one.” Very 
likely. 


Manage Yourself 


If a traveler can be set free to 
manage himself, he will be all the 
better for it, if he is the right sort. 
I do not believe in handling travelers 
as though they were busses—as 
though they wore pedometers and 
were paid on mileage. If they are 
driven to make a fixed number of 
calls per day, they are apt to be made 
into nervous wrecks or liars, more 
likely the latter. 

Manage yourself. Then you will 
not be harried by the home office. 

Divide up your day. Use the best 
hours for selling. Don’t waste the 
tidbits of your time. 

Efficiency means getting a higher 
percentage of result—a better result 
with less energy. 

As you can see, the best way for 
a traveler to increase his efficiency is 
to classify his time, so that he doesn’t 
waste his best hours on his smallest 
jobs, or endanger his best sales by 
trying to make them at the wrong 
time. 

How to fit the hour to the job, so 
as to make the best possible use of 
a day—it is not easy. No. But it 
is profitable and it can be done. 





Great industries are not built up 
by getting the best of someone 
else, but by giving goods and ser- 
vices that are worth more to your 
customers than the amount they 
pay you in return—G. Heath 
Clark. 

- +'2 

Luck always seems to favor the 
man who doesn’t count on it— 
Bagology. 
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-MORE PROFIT PER SALE 


Six Star Car Dealers 
in six cities ranging 
in size from 7,000 to 
42,000 population 
sold 923 Star Cars in 
the 12 months end- 
ing July 31, 1926. 








MORE POWER and SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Low-cost Transportation 


Star @ Cars 


Improved Four and Six 





DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


-General Sales Department, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout United States, Canada and Mexico 
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Real Wages At High Peak: 
Will They Last? 


(Continued from page 14) 


business has become committed to the 
instalment plan, and therefore has 
an added incentive for keeping labor 
well employed in order to assure the 
solvency of their debtors who are 
completing payments for articles of 
consumption already in use. 


Danger of Inflation 


The principal potential menace to 
high real wages is in inflation of 
commodity prices rather than in a 
collapse of business, but the rising 
competitive power of European man- 
ufacturers and traders will tend to 
hold prices in check. 

Foreign competition will not nec- 
essarily strike at wages, however, for 
American exports are not likely to 
consist of commodities of which the 
principal element of cost is labor. 
American producers—especially those 
interested in exports—are keeping 
away from handmade products in 
which human labor is extravagantly 
used. American exports. consist 
mainly of agricultural and mineral 
products, industrial commodities 
made in mass production, and articles 
of a special nature which reflect 
American inventive genius, such as 
safety razors, typewriters, and cash 
registers. 

Although Congress has decreed that 
labor is not a commodity, workers 
must sell their services at the market 
place, where the forces of supply and 
demand operate. In limiting the sup- 
ply of labor, the selective immigra- 
tion law has been a factor in the labor 
situation—making certain classes of 
labor a “scarcity product,” thus en- 
couraging the invention of new la- 
bor-saving machinery. Industrial ef- 
ficiency, an abundance of capital in 
industry, a new spirit of co-opera- 
tion, effective articulation of the 
rights of labor by intelligent unions 
—these are among the factors which 
make wages high. 

Will high wages last? 


Views of Authorities 


The following answers to this 
question were submitted by leading 
practical and academic authorities in 
the field of labor economics: 


William Green, president, Ameri- 
can Federation. of Labor: 

I should answer most emphat- 
ically in the affirmative. A high 
wage policy is nqw definitely a 
part of our business administra- 
tion and has proved necessary to 
insure low unit production costs. 


Leo Wolman, economic adviser, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America : 

Yes. 


Thomas N. Carver, professor of 
economics, Harvard University : 

I have no hesitation in an- 
swering in the affirmative. How- 
ever, this answer is conditioned 
upon several things. It assumes 
that we are to continue our 
present policy of restricting im- 
migration, and of trying to en- 
force the prohibition law, and a 
few other things. If we should 
reverse any of these policies, the 
answer would have to be in the 
negative. There is no particular 
reason to anticipate that we shall 
reverse our policy of restricting 
immigration. The working peo- 
ple and others who are interested 
in high wages, hold that entirely 
in their hands. They can vote 
themseives low wages by voting 
for Congressmen and others who 
are opposed to restriction. They 
can vote themselves high wages 
by supporting Congressmen and 
others who favor restriction. 


Part Played by Prohibition 


I am convinced also that pro- 
hibition, or anything else that 
will reduce the sum total of 
drunkenness, tends not only to 
sive the laborers more for their 
money, but to enable them to get 
more money. In this interlock- 
ing civilization, dependability is 
one of the most valuable quali- 
ties in a man. The lack of de- 
pendability, unless counterbal- 
anced by other qualities of un- 
usual market value, tends to un- 
fit a man for any of the more 
remunerative occupations, that 
is, for positions of high respon- 
sibility. 

Henry R. Seager, professor of 
economics, Columbia University: 

I believe resistance to demands 
for higher wages will strengthen 
in 1927, but I do not look for 
any organized effort to lower 
wages. 


Paul H. Douglas, School of Com- 
merce and Administration, Univer- 
sity of Chicago: 

The improved use of machin- 
ery resulting in increased pro- 
ductivity has, of course, -been a 
great factor in making possible 
increased wages. As long as this 
productivity keeps up, and if 
prices are maintained, we need 
have little fear of a fall in 
wages, nor am I afraid of the 
payment of the European debt 
as a possible menace to real 
wages. It may lower money 


wages, but it will also lower the 
cost of living, and hence real 
wages should not be reduced, but 
should, as a matter of fact, in- 
crease. 

The chief problem which pre- 
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sents itself for the future is as 
to whether the increased prodyc- 
tion of goods can be Shauhek be 
the market without a general fall 
in the price level. This general 
fall in the price level has in the 
past caused profit margins to 
shrink and has induced busi- 
nesses to curtail output and lay 
off men. ’ 

Instalment selling has tended 
probably to postpone this pos- 
sible fall in the price level, but 
a time will come, of course, 
when the future will be pledged 
to its maximum and the price 
level will have to fall, unless we 
are able to expand our credit 
mechanism correspondingly with 
the increase in production. 


Apart from the farmer, there is 
difference of opinion as to which 
workers are paid below prevailing 
levels. Mr. Wolman suggests that 
textile, steel, packing, much unskilled 
labor, professional and clerical groups 
are below the line. Mr. Green de- 
clares that coal and textile wages are 
out of line. On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Carver and Professor Seager 
think that soft coal wages are some- 
what too high, if vou consider piece 
rates rather than the annual wage. 

“T believe,” Professor Seager says, 
with the detachment of a scholar, 
“that the union rates provided by 
the so-called Jacksonville agreement 
in the bituminous coal field are higher 
than would be warranted if that in- 
dustry could be regulated. In that 
industry the stage appears to be set 
for a vigorous tug of war when the 
present scale lapses on March 31. If 
the union can succeed in maintain- 
ing the scale, J look for a further 
slipping of the industry to the non- 
union producers, who now appar- 
ently control about 60 per cent. of 
the output of the country.” 


Effect of Trades Unions 


Professor Carver expressed the 
belief that wages in the building 
trades were also above the general 
level. 

Of the specialists consulted, none 
except Professor Carver expressed 
the view that trade unions had hin- 
dered, rather than helped, the rise of 
American wages. 

“T do not think,” said the Harvard 
economist, “that the activity of trade 
unions is a factor in keeping up 
wages. On the whole, I am convinced 
that, with many specific exceptions, 
the general result of trade union ac- 
tivity has been to depress rather than 
to raise wages.” 

On the other hand, Professor Sea- 
ger said: “I believe that trade unions 
do serve to maintain wages.” 

Naturally the union officials lined 
up with Professor Seager. 

Mr. Green asserted: “Trade unions. 
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In your correspondence department the L. B. 5- 
Drawer File is a genuine economy. It saves 25% of 
space over the 4-Drawer File, lasts a lifetime, oper- 
ates without effort, assures greatest efficiency in 
filing, because the papers are always held upright. 
You owe it to your business to ask the L. B. man 
to tell you more about this super-file. 
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Six 


Advantages 


5 Drawers—Saving 25% 
space over 4-Drawer Letter 
File. 


Self-Starter—Each drawer 
equipped with positive 
working self starter that 
automatically starts the 
drawer without effort. 


Flexi-File Equipped—Each 
drawer contains Flexi-File 
which holds the papers al- 
ways in vertical position, 
preventing sagging and 
buckling of folders. 


Safety Latch—Positive act- 
ing safety latch checks the 
drawer when it is shut, pre- 
venting accidental opening 
and rebound. 


L. B. Quality— Known the 
world over as the last word 
in filing cabinets. 


Manufactured by the larg- 
est organization in the in- 
dustry by precise produc- 
tion methods, which assure 
a genuine saving in original 
price. 
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Now its a simple 
matter — to save 
space in your office 


F your office seems to be crowding you in 
—if every square foot is at a premium-—if 
you look enviously at the large area occu- 
pied by your files—then be sure to consider 
the space-saving economy of the new L. B. 
5-Drawer File. 

For here is a file of revolutionary value. 
Housing five standard-size drawers, it 
takes no more floor space than your pres- 
ent files, yet increases filing capacity 25%. 

And you will want this file for its self-start- 
ing drawers, safety-latch (which checks the 
rebound), and Flexi-File equipment which 
keepsall papers in upright groups and elim- 
inates the bothersome follower block. 

Built to L. B. quality standards, this is a 
super-valued file in price as well as service. 
Ask the L. B. Man to bring the proof! 
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Rand Kardex Service 
Tonawanda,N.-Y. 
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Etna Lire INsurance CoMPpANY AND AFFILIATED CoMPANIES F 


Send full information about the Aitna Plan of Insurance and Bonding Protection and a 
copy of the A:tna Insurance Chart. 


Name Street 


Town State 


— Will Show You 


a 
Conpitions change, property values increase, 
improvements and additions are made. Has 


your insurance kept pace or are there wnseen 
loopholes for loss? 


Ask Any Aitna-izer 
For This Free Service 


Mail the coupon for a copy of the Aitna Insurance Chart 
and full information about 


THE AINA PLAN 
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Hartford, Connecticut 
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are certainly a major tactor in wage 
increases. They.econstitute the stand- 
ard fixing agency as well as a pro- 
tection against wage decreases. The 
effect of the union standard extends 
to unorganized as well as to organ- 
ized industries.” 

Mr. Wolman thought that trade 
unions were “decidedly” a factor in 
keeping up wages. 

In answering this question, I be- 
lieve that it is necessary to distin- 
guish between the progressive atti- 
tude of leading American unions, 
which belieye in facilitating produc- 
tion, and in the policies of Old World 
unions which are opposed to the in- 
troduction of labor-saving machin- 
ery. I believe the former type of 
union contributes to high wage scales 
and that the latter is a factor which 
acts as a depressant. 

In 1927, wages that are out of line 
are likely to be brought into line. 
There is, however, little reason to ex- 
pect marked general wage increases. 
Stability, rather thah further gen- 
eral advances, is what informed labor 
leaders hope for. Mr. Wolman be- 
lieves that the major trend of wages 
this year will be “slightly down- 


’ ward.” 


Professor Carver sees “no reason 
for anticipating any noticeable 
change one way or the other.” 

Mr. Green declares: “I should 
expect an upward trend in wages in 
bituminous coal,‘ textiles and rail- 
roads in 1927. ‘There i is no reason to 
expect wage decreases.” 

Labor is a part of the general busi- 
ness mechanism, and the demand for 
labor will fluctuate with the course 
of trade. Labor cannot gain immu- 
nity from the temporarily adverse 
effects of business slumps. 





A Good Investment 


The happiest business in the world 
is that of making friends. 

No investment on “the street” 
pays larger dividends; 

For life is more than stocks and 
bonds 

And love than rate per cent.; 

And he who gives in friendship’s 
name 

Shall reap as he has spent. 

Safety Pin. 





Profitable 


The Editor: 

I always look forward with 
much pleasure to receipt of your 
magazine and read each issue not 
only with interest but profit. I re- 
gard Forses as one of the best 
magazines published for a business 
man. 

H. R. Buss, president, 


Dixie Fire Insurance Co., 
Greensboro, N. C 
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Reproduction from a painting made on the Piping Rock Club, Locust Valley, Long Island, New York, by Frank Swift Chase 


Among prominent persons and _ institu- 
tions served by the Davey Tree Surgeons 
are the following: 


OWEN D. YOUNG 

WALTER P. CHRYSLER 

CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

PRINCESS AMELIA RIVES 
TROUBETZKOY 

HON. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 

MICHIGAN STATE CAPITOL 

SADDLE AND CYCLE CLUB OF 


CHICAGO 
JOHN S. PILLSBURY 
MRS. HENRY R. REA 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTE 





JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1926 


Your trees may be starving 
under sem1-artificial lawn conditions 


Davey Tree Surgeons come to you with scientific training, thorough 
practical skill and organized reliability—real workers 


Starving trees? Yes, countless numbers of shade 
trees are actually starving to death under semi-arti- 
ficial lawn conditions. The roots are covered by 
heavy sod and all the leaves and grass raked up and 
taken away. Thus nature has no means of replen- 
ishing the exhaustible food elements that are being 
constantly pumped out of the soil by growing trees. 
The inevitable consequence is steadily increasing 
starvation and steadily decreasing vitality. 

Out in the native woods, nature takes care of the 
food problem for trees by means of the decaying 
leaves and grass and other vegetation—even the 
great trunks of trees fall down and decay and return 
to earth the same elements that came from the earth. 
Most trees under natural conditions show excellent 
vitality—most trees under lawn conditions show 
varying evidence of starvation. 

Do any of your trees look sick? Are they dying 
back at the top? Are there numerous small dead 
branches? Are the leaves yellowish and sickly look- 


ing? Is the foliage sparse? Such a tree is far gone 
ana in desperate need of quick action. Don’t wait 
until they look that bad. 

If a tree is starving, it will show it by shorter 
annual twig growth. Last year’s growth is less than 
the year before, The growth of the year before is 
less than that of the preceding year, and so on. A 
tree either grows or it dies. When it ceases to grow, 
the end has come. 

Many starving trees have been brought back to 
vigorous health and active growth by provén Davey 
methods of feeding. Davey Tree Food is scientifically 
right, asare the methodsof feeding. Thesemethods are 
the outgrowth of John Davey’s half-century of mar- 
velous experience and the highly successful record of 
the Davey organization for more than 25 years. 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in your vicin- 
ity —real Davey trained men and Davey disciplined 
men. Don’t wait until your trees are too far gone. 
Call or write the nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 682 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connections: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., 
ms Mass., Stevenson Blag.; Ss rovidence, 


Boston, Statler Bldg.; 


R.1., 36 Exchange Pl. ; : Philadelphia, and Title B 


Telephone: Murray Hill 1629; Albany, City aT Bank Bldg.; 
Toe ogg 


American Bldg. ; Washington, Investment Bldg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Buffalo, 110 "Franklin St. ; Cleveland "Methces b 


Detroit, General ” Motors Bldg.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bldg.; 


Louisville, Todd Bldg. ; Indianapolis Fletcher Savings & Trust 


Bldg.; : Chicago, Westminster Ridg. ; : St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg.; : Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; Montreal, Insurance 
Exchange Bldg.; Toronto, 71 King St., West; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bldg.; Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St. 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 





Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., I nc. nova the public ts cautioned against those falsely ep themselves. An 


agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual ts certain 








Protect yourself from impostors. If anyone solicits the care 


of your trees who is not directly in our employ and claims to be a Davey man, write pot Ba for hts record. Save yourself from loss and your trees from harm 
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(Conservation ... 


Each day’s production 
of Celotex will save 


900 cars of coal... 





N a mammoth plant near 

New Orleans, gigantic ma- 
chines are producing an amaz- 
ing lumber. 


This amazing lumber is Celo- 
tex. It is not cut from trees but 
manufactured in broad strong 
boards from the tough ibres of 
cane. It is enduring... scien- 
tifically sterilized and water- 
proofed. Celotex is stronger in 
walls than wood and many 
times better as insulation . 
yet costs little or nothing more 
to use. 


In the walls and ceilings of a 
house, Celotex shuts out heat in 
summer and keeps in furnace 
heat in winter. It cuts fuel bills 
from 25% to 35%. The fuel 
saved by one day’s output of 
Celotex based on its service in 
homes of average life, amounts 
to 900 cars of coal. 


There is no question about 
the effect Celotex is having on 
American building practice. In 
five short years, more than 
90,000 homes have been built 
this modern way. With this 
same lumber, thousands more 
have been remodeled. 


The growing demand for Celo- 
tex has increased production 
twenty-five times in five years. 
Today, it is one of our basic 
industries. And against the van- 
ishing forests and coal mines of 
America stands Celotex, the 
Insulating Lumber ‘that builds 
the comforts and economies 
of insulation into America’s 
homes. 


Complete information about 
Celotex may be secured by ad- 
dressing The Celotex Company, 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


CELOTEX 





[ INSULATING LUMBER |] 
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He Saves Millions by Revis- 
ing Building Plans 
(Continued from. page 24) 


which would be built entirely on 
the basis of eliminating waste. 
His clients to-day are the biggest 
in their respective. fields. 

“Business men confirmed in the 
old tradition find it difficult to un- 
ucrstand the engineer’s idea of co- 
operation,” said Mr. Bacon. “The 
engineer does not regard as a 
competitor one who may show him 
how ‘to improve his work. My 
clients recognize that one who is 
necessarily close to a job, no mat- 
ter how expert he may be, has cer- 
tain angles of his vision blocked. 
His mind is occupied with prob- 
lems needing constant attention 
and supervision. 

“Given experience, technical 
training, time and relief from this 
detail, and it is possible for the 
engineer studying plans and speci- 
fications to see many chances to 
reduce expenditures and increase 
income. An outside analysis re- 
veals things which are not visible 
from the inside until they are 
pointed out, and that is as true 
of any industry as it is of build- 
ing. In order to be effective, of 
course, it should start at the be- 
ginning. 


Investors Demanding Economy 


“Most of my work to-day starts 
before the oid building is torn 
down. The day of haphazard sky- 
scraper building is gone forever, in 
the. more congested areas ot big 
cities. Before plans may be drawn 
intelligently it is necessary to 
study the size and shape of the plot 
with relation to its surroundings, 
traffic, utilities and the purpose 
in mind. It is an interesting fact 
that special purpose buildings in 
New York, and elsewhere, are 
limited by trade traditions. Some 
trades will not go above a certain 
height. Zoning ordinances also 
limit height indirectly as well as 
directly. Frequently the cost of 
construction is such that it will not 
pay to build far above the step 
back line.” 

Investors are compelling econ- 
omy in office and apartment build- 
ing according to Mr. Bacon. Some 
real estate mortgage bonding com- 
panies will not finance a new build- 
ing to-day, he states, until he has 
approved the plans. Although 
vast progress has been made, he 
believes there is still plenty of room 
for improvement. Western build- 
ers in recent years have made ex- 
cellent showings in _ buildings 
where the steel is welded instead 
of being riveted. 

Analysis of leases is another 
form of the Bacon service that 
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‘The pure cussedness 


of Horsepower— 


ORSEPOWER can either be a docile beast of burden or a wild, 
bucking broncho. It is born in the fire-box, just plumb full of 
“pure cussedness.” It'll go up the smoke stack if it can. It will escape 
from your boilers. It will desert your steam lines. 
Unruly though it is, it can be held in harness, in fact it must be, in 
any plant that is to operate efficiently and economically. 
Johns-Manville has devoted over fifty years to the production of 
materials, of Asbestos and its allied products, to keep horsepower under 
control —insulations, packings, high temperature cements, etc. A Johns- 
Manville Power Specialty man is ready now to go over your plant 
with the view of saving your horsepower and your money. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Corp., 292 MADISON AVENUE, AT 41st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES FoR CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Lzp., TORONTO 
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Parachutes 


A pull at a cord, a billowing of silken folds, and what 
might have been a disaster becomes merely an incident. With 


parachutes safety obtains where certain destruction resulted 
before. 
‘ 


Sound insurance policies are the parachutes of modern busi- 
ness—safety devices by which you are saved from disastrous 
loss when fire, lightning, windstorm, tornado, or other mis- 
fortunes occur and damage or destroy your property. 


There’s a Fidelity-Phenix agent in your locality looking for 
an opportunity to co-operate with you in securing complete de- 
pendable protection. Use his assistance to the utmost. 


FIDELIT Y-PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE,NEW YORK,NX. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
PAUL L.HAID , President ~ 
¢ 
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Put Your Spare Cash 
to Work—Earning 10% 


Your spare cash, the surplus that you have saved to 
meet an emergency—put it to work earning 10% until 
such time as you wish to use it. You may invest as 
little as $50 for any length of time, from 1 month to 1 
year, in Commercial National Trust Notes with the 
assurance of receiving 10% per annum. Send name 
and address for free booklet. 







Trust Notes are fully secured by mortgages on 
modern Detroit apartment and residence properties. 
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turns up some tremendous savings. 
Recently a nationally known cor- 
poration thought it was faced with 
an immediate decision to purchase 
the building now occupied by its 
New York office, although the 
lease still has some years to run. 
By analysis of the problem Mr. 
Bacon was able to demonstrate 
not only that it would be cheaper 
not to purchase the building at 
this time, but also that by improv- 
ing the method of occupancy their 
space requirements could be re- 
duced by about 20 per cent with 
no loss of efficiency when the time 
comes to move. 

Telling of the Work of the new 
central bureau of structural steel 
estimators, organized Jan. 24, 1927, 
under the Structural Steel Board 
of Trade, of New York, to carry 
out a local and national program 
designed in time to bring all build- 
ers under the benefits inaugurated 
by Mr. Bacon, Allen E. Beals, head 
of the Dow Service Daily Building 
Reports, said that, for example, 
with the present wage scales of 
steel erecting labor, the cost of 
driving a single rivet runs into a 
considerable sum of money. In 
buildings where from 40,000 to 
100,000 rivets have to be driven, 
and their cost developed in the 
original estimate submitted by the 
sub-contractor, it is not difficult 
for even a layman to see where 
great latitude for errors can exist. 

The apparently liberal certifica- 
tion as to accuracy is made possible 
through the estimating staff being 
made up from the best steel esti- 
mating experts. The staff itself 
work at all times without knowl- 
edge of the firms for which it is 
compiling the figures. The bu- 
reau estimating staff will be 
divided into three parts, two esti- 
mating divisions working on thie 
same jobs independently of the 
other, and a chief, who will check 
back the estimates made by his 
staffs. 

One important object to be at- 
tained under the system now de- 
veloping from the Bacon plan is 
that, if an owner obtains bids from 
a group of steel contractors and he 
finds one of them far below the 
price level of others, and closes 
with him, he does so with full 
realization that the extreme low 
bidder, not knowing his costs, will 
probably develop trouble for all 
persons concerned before the job 
is completed. 

The Structural Steel Board of 
Trade of which Charles L. Eidlitz 
is chairman, will guarantee to its 
members that the estimates it 
makes will be within 1% per cent. 
of being correct. Errors in ex 
cess of that amount will be paid 
for in cash by the Structural Steel 
Board of Trade. 
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What Is Ability? 


By Lillian M. Snow 


Recently H. Gordon Selfridge, 
American-born merchant in London, 
offered prizes to his buyers for the 
best definition of “Ability.” The fol- 
lowing won the first award. 


I would define ability as: 

Mental power and energy coupled 
with imagination. 

The driving force that translates 
thought into action. 

The personality that inspires and 
compels accomplishment. 

To this definition I would add the 
following list of characteristics and 
qualities which in my opinion con- 
stitute ability: 

The power to think constructively. 

The power to concentrate. 

The power to assimilate new ideas, 
mental vision. 

Power to imagine big things and 
build to them. 

Capacity for hard and concen- 
trated work. 

Good judgment, technical knowl- 
edge, creative ability, artistic quali- 
ties. 

Power to think forward, power to 
criticize constructively. 

Readiness to accept criticism and 
learn from it. 

Courage to recognize mistakes and 
right them, 

Courage to break new ground in 
world markets. 

Knowledge of one’s own limita- 
tions. 

Attention to detail, determiration 
to get the customer’s point of view. 

Self-analysis, “self-winding.” 

Guarding against slack thinking. 

Quickness to take advantage of 
changing fashions. 

Quickness to take advantage of 
contemporary events. 

Efficiency, power of organization, 
energy, originality, self control, jus- 
tice and fairness. 

The power to inspire confidence. 

The power to read character. 

The power of getting the best out 
of one’s staff. , 

Cheerfulness, refusal to be dis- 
couraged outside one’s control. 

Evenness of temper, reliability. 

Sincerity with oneself and one’s 
colleagues. 

Imperviousness to flattery. _, 

Enthusiasm, absence of self-satis- 
faction, decision of character, will 
power. 


The Dependable Man 


Business requires thinking, and 
the dependable man thinks, then 
intelligently acts. 





The dependable man is a bur- 
den-bearer and a load-lifter. He 
shoulders, in silence, his part of 
the program, and in doing this, 
makes himself a friend of others 
and a favorite with those who 
pay.—Selected. 











uestions 
hich only 
You 


can answer 


SEND the coupon at once for these 100 Questions. 
They are of the utmost importance to you—to your 


health and your future. 


When you have answered 


them you will be amazed at the new picture of your- 


self which will be presented. 


UESTIONS about yourself— 
questions about your health— 
questions pertinent to your 

welfare and your very life. Get the 
questions—write the answers. 


How much do you know about your- 
self and your chances for a long and 
happy life? Wouldn’t you rather 
know about the little ills before it is 
jtoo late to head them off—while 
they can still be prevented from 
causing big troubles? 


The Life Extension Institute makes 
it possible for you to know just how 
you are. The 100 Questions which 
only you can answer are the ques- 
tions asked in its standard living- 
habits questionnaire — questions 
which the foremost scientists believe 
should be covered in a thorough 
health survey. 


The health examination of the In- 
stitute begins with these 100 Ques- 
tions. Not until these questions are 
answered does the actual work of 
examination by the medical exam- 
iners of the Institute begin—an ex- 
amination which discloses 75 or 
more additional facts and physical 
indications. The examination shows 
you as you are from head to foot— 
heart, lungs, vital organs, blood, 
nerves, muscles, bones, teeth, eyes, 
nose, throat and ears. 


In 1913 a group of eminent states- 
men, physicians, scientists and busi- 
ness men founded the Life Extension 
Institute for the purpose of protect- 
ing and prolonging life. With the 


cooperation of Harold A. Ley, Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher, former Presi- 
dent Taft, Robert W. de Forest, 
Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., and 
other forward-looking men of af- 
fairs the Institute was founded as a 
semi-philanthropic, self-supporting 
organization. Back of the scientific 
policy of the Institute is a Hygiene 
Reference Board of leading physi- 
cians and public health authorities. 


The Institute renders no treatment, 
performs no operations, but makes 
a scientific survey of your life and 
body and submits a report which, if 
some form of medical treatment is 
needed, assists your physician in 
applying the necessary treatment 
for the correction of your physical 
defects. 


Since the Institute was organized 
more than 500,000 men and women 
have taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to make their health better— 
among them some of the most able 
men and women in this country. 
And the Institute has demonstrated 
that the death-rate among persons 
who come under this kind of heaJth 
supervision can be reduced one-third. 


Would you like to see the 100 Ques- 
tions that are asked those who come 
to the Institute—the same questions 
that only you can answer for your- 
self? Send the coupon and we will 
mail the important data, together 
with copies of our booklets, “How 
to Live Long” and “How to Keep 
Well”. 














COUPON Life Extension Institute, Inc., 
| 25 West 43rd Street, New York. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
*100 Questions” and your booklets, “How to 
Keep Well” and “How to Live Long”. 


Sere ne ee are 
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This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius 
Klein, director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, 


editor “Textile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


ENERAL business conditions are 
[; still mixed and irregular, and while 

sufficiently definite figures to make 
the statement authoritative are not at 
hand at this writing, it appears that 
business conditions thus far in the new 
year have fallen considerably short of 
general expectations. 

So far as the important basic indica- 
tors are concerned, volume of business 
is running only moderately ahead of the 
same period of last year and this in it- 
self is disappointing to some, 
thought not surprising to the 


margin has been cut to a healthy one, 
compared with the decidedly unhealthy 
condition which prevailed before the cut 
in operations. 

Interest rates continue comparatively 
easy and the demand for high-grade 
bond issues shows no current indication 
of slackening. 

Chain and department store sales are 
running only moderately ahead of last 
year and the mail order houses show 
actual losses from 1926. 


seems to be a far greater number of 
roads show earnings either barely even 
with the same month of the preceding 
year or definitely below such previous 
levels. 


Rail Earnings Decline 


 pomommonts 25 per cent. of the Class I 
systems have reported a loss from the 
profits reported in December of 1925 and 
although much of this decline is offset 
by other more favorable re- 
ports, it appears at this writing 








economist who realizes the fu- 
tility of expecting a continued 
indefinite series of new high 
records. 

Bank clearings have recov- 
ered to a large degree from 
their holiday slump but are still 


Highlights of the News 


Rail Earnings Decline.............. 


that final profit figures for that 
month will be around $85,000,- 
000 or about 10 per cent. below 
the $95,000,000 net reported in 


52 December of 1925. 


Export Demand Aids Wheat Prices.. 58 
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so nearly the average rule dur- PEARSE RTI eee = Ane 54 
ing most of the past year. More French Gold Arrives......... 64 


Steel Prices Cut 
"= steel industry is begin- 


Oil Production Far Ahead of 1926.. 58 
Another Cut in Rubber Exports.... 60 
British Coal Output Near Normal... 64 


This is the first time that 
monthly earnings of the Class 
I railroads have fallen below 
the $100,000,000-mark since May 
of last year. 

Car-loadings are once more 
running ahead of last year but 
the margin is quite small when 
compared with the record in- 
creases which were reported 
throughout the greater portion 
of last year. Latest weekly 
figures show a total of about 
950,000 cars loaded with revenue 
freight, compared with about 
932,000 cars in the correspond- 
ing week of 1926. 


pes ay ort a senna: Federal Reserve Bank Earnings.... 54 ii ia siiiiiee 
ment not only in the more or ’ . 64 AIN, miscellaneous freight, 
less anticipated slack demand Germany’s New Government....... G livestock, coke and ore all 


from the motor and building 








show more or less considerable 











trades but also in considerably 


declines from the loadings for 





smaller railroad demand than 
had been looked for. 

Steel and iron operations have held 
up fairly well but orders have been 
maintained only by sacrificing prices. 
Practically all classifications in steel and 
iron have given way in the first general 
decline witnessed for some time. Sheets 
are off over $2 per ton, scrap is down 50 


cents a ton and plates have given way 


to a considerable degree. 


B UILDING figures show declines from 
previous reports but they are still 
only moderate and are mostly of a sea- 
sonal nature. The motor industry is 
beginning to operate on more nearly 
normal schedules following the decided 
cut in operations during November, De- 
cember and most of January. 

Dealers show-rooms and factory stocks 
are still-reported well filled though the 




















December Rail Earnings Show Ex- 
pected Decline. Traffic Not so 
Favorable. New Nickel Plate 
Plan 


INAL report of Class I railroad sys- 
tems for the month of December, last 
year, has not been issued at this writing 
but enough individual returns are avail- 
able to bear out the writer’s previous 
prophecy that net profits for that month 
would prove largely disappointing. 
Many of the roads which have thus 
far reported their December net operat- 
ing revenues continue to show that 
month for last year moderately higher 
than the previous year 1925, but what 


the previous year and were it 
not for the comparatively high loadings 
of coal, the weekly figures would quite 
certainly show a decline as regards the 
totals. It is significant in this regard that 
the coal loadings at this time in 1926 
were cut to a minimum through interven- 
tion of the hard coal strike and the cur- 
rent large gains now being shown in 
loadings for this classification do not 
carry much weight. 

More or less definite indications are 
finally at hand regarding the new Nickel 
Plate merger plan of the Van Sweringen 
brothers. The new plan centers the 
merger on the Chesapeake & Ohio. This 
road, as the nucleus of the new system, 
would lease the Erie, Hocking Valley, 
Pere Marquette and Nickel Plate roads. 

Despite the long attempts at concili- 
tion it still appears probable that the 
minority interests, especially of C. & O., 
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are still defiant and plan to fight the 
new plan when, as and if, it once more 
reaches the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 














Another Recovery in General Com- 
modity Prices, But Indexes at 
New Lows Since 1924 


T= general trend of commodity prices 
within the last few weeks has been 
quite definitely one of recovery. Since 
the first of the year prices have broken 
out of their comparative lethargy which 
was apparent toward the end of 1926, but 
thus far they have not made much progress 
either way. The swing of prices has been 
somewhat like that of a pendulum within 
the last couple months, with reaction fol- 
lowing recovery and vice versa. 


Mo. Ve. 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Duss: Os on > ncn 187.758 187.746 197.281 
Bradstreet’s ......e00 12.8195 12.7835 14.0146 


Although most of the important indivi- 
dual commodities have staged very mate- 
rial advances since the beginning of the 
month, the movement either is not reflected 
at all or has not yet been reflected in the 
weekly index figures. 

Professor Irving Fisher’s wholesale price 


index of 200 representative commodities, 
for instance, has once more dropped to a 
new low level since the Autumn of 1924, 
at around 145. The latest reported figures 
for this index still hover about that figure 
and compare with an average of slightly 
over 150 for the full year of 1926. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 
WHERE, PERF aces cd vec wives $1.42% $1.38  $1.73% 
OR BE sis aiccaxsascece 4 8034 
WRG M65 54:005464460006 49 49 d 
Cotton, Mid., May........ 13.40 13.32 19.20 

iE siawsdciptiess sa4 dence . 7.30 9.25 

Coffee, No. 7 15% ~=C««WSD 
Sugar, + 065 .053 
Beef, Family 22.00 30.00 
Iron, 2X, 22.75 23.50 
Steel, Pitts 35.00 35.00 
EP cules cas .654504060026 7.65 9.35 
EERO errr 13.25 13.85 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 6.85 8.05 
BER Eee Oe 6.62 61.12 
Rubber, May -42 70 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. 2.05 1.65 
Gasoline .21 17 





A* TER a gradual downward movement 
during most of January, wheat and 
the other grains have had a sizeable re- 
covery. It is too early to decide whether 
the movement has any permanent value, 
although indications at this time are that 
the rather rapid advances have been due 
chiefly to speculative short-covering. 

Be that as it may, future prices for wheat 
have advanced about 4 cents in the last 
week or so. Corn is up about 2 cents and 
rye has also made satisfactory advances. 


53 


Oats and some of the smaller grains have 
not participated to any large extent in the 
recovery but have merely held firm at the 
levels which prevailed during most of 
January. 

The buying impetus in the cotton mar- 
ket appears to have subsided considerably 
since the beginning of the month, but prices 
are still very firm and current quotations 
moderately higher than they were a few 
weeks ago. With covering of January 
contracts out of the way demand has settled 
back considerably, but there is still good 
buying support in future options from both 
trade and export purchasers on any fair- 
sized reactions. 


Small Metals Lower 


Sipe miscellaneous metals are perhaps 
the only outstanding group to show 
any drastic declines during the past few 
weeks, and these have continued their pre- 
vious movement toward lower levels after 
the extreme strength which was apparent 
toward the close of last year. Copper 
has held quite firm, but tin, zinc and lead 
are all considerably lower. 

Rubber prices have fallen back after 
their show of strength around the middle 
of January and future options hover once 
more around 39 cents a pound. 

Sugar prices have also reacted slightly 
from their previous high levels, but the 
statistical position remains strong and firm- 
ness is the dominant note in what may 
well be termed a resting market. 
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Twelve Tips For 
Traveling Salesmen 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Number Nine of this series of twelve articles appears 
in this issue. The remaining three articles will be 
published in successive issues. In the meanwhile, to 
meet the unusual demand that has arisen for these 


articles in book form, we are rushing book produc- 
tion. 


The format of the book will be the same as all the 
Casson books—‘‘How to Keep Your Money and 
Make It Earn More”—‘‘Making Money Happily”— 
“Twelve Tips on Leadership.” ‘The binding will be 
limp leather, stamped in gold. It will be printed on 
fine book paper, in inviting-to-read type. 

“Twelve Tips for Traveling Salesmen” is recom- 
mended to the salesmanager for distribution to his 
men. It should produce many times its cost. The 


single copy price will be $2.00. A special price will 
be made to business concerns on quantity orders. 


We usually limit our first edition to actual orders. 
We are now taking orders in advance. If you want but 
one copy, why not reserve it now? If you are going to 
use a quantity, why not ask us to make a quotation? 


Price $2.00 Postege Prepaid 
Special discount in quantities 


FORBES 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


— ——————Fill in—Tear off—and Mail—————— 
FORBES, AR ce ae eer Ne 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $2 (or I will remit on receipt of your bill). Send me a 
copy of Herbert N. Casson’s book “Twelve Tips for Traveling Salesmen” as soon as 
it is off the press. 


Also please quote special quantity price on 
NAME 


a 
CITY AND STATE.... 
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OAL and coke are both inclined to 

be lower, with the latter at around 
$3.25 per ton, compared with prices of 
close to $4 per ton during most of Jan- 
uary. American Woolen Company in its 
first Fall opening of suitings and coat- 
ings surprised the industry by announcing 
steady to firm prices for the new .season. 
This is the first time in several seasons 


that the opening prices have failed to show 
a decline. 

















Interest Rates Still Low. Earnings 
of N. Y. Federal Reserve. The 
McFadden Bill. Bank Clearings 


ENERAL interest rates show no very 

definite changes from the compara- 
tively easy levels which have obtained 
since the rather rapid reaction from holi- 
day firmness. What may be said is that 
what changes have actually taken place 
have in almost every case been toward 
lower levels, and the general situation con- 
tinues one of decided easiness. 


2 Wks. Yr. 

Ruling Ago Ago 

Ct MUMS as cie dickcacsaarade 4% 4% 4% 

WORM IM oo ais cen asiescaws 4H 4% &% 
Commercial paper ............. 44 4% 4% 
New York rediscount........... 4 4 4 


Call money rates have shown compara- 
tively little fluctuation even in spite of 
greater activity in the speculative mar- 
kets and rates continue around their pre- 
vious levels of 4 per cent., with rather 
large amounts unofficially reported offered 
in the outside market at rates moderately 
telow this figure. 


Commercial Paper Down 


§ lage only important change from the 
close of last month has taken place 
in commercial paper rates. This classifi- 
cation did not react from year-end strength 
as rapidly as the others, but quotations 
have more recently eased off to 41%4 per 
cent., or the same figures which prevailed 
at this time in 1926, and compared with 
a rate of 4% per cent. during most of 
January. 

After several weeks of rather material 
advances brokers’ loans have more re- 
cently shown a tendency to fall off. The 
latest figures show total volume of loans 
as reported to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York at $2,770,000,000, or a de- 
cline of about $20,000,000 from the pre- 
vious week’s figure at around $2,791,000,- 
000. The latest figures are still consider- 
ably higher than the average during the 
last quarter of 1926, but are more than 
$360,000,000 below the total shown in Jan- 
uary of 1926, which it will be remem- 
bered was the highest level on record since 
volume of such loans has been reported. 


The present volume of brokers’ loans 


stands about mid-way between the high 
and low levels for 1926. 


HE New York Federal Reserve Bank 

has just issued its annual earning 
statement for 1926, in which net profits 
are shown at $3,750,000, or a moderate 
increase, compared with the $3,100,000 
earned in 1925. 

Although the McFadden banking bill 
still has a weary road ahead of it in 
Congress, considerable interest has cen- 
tered in acceptance by the House of Re- 
presentatives of the measure which would 
give the various Federal Reserve banks 
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an indeterminate charter instead of being 
limited to the previous 20-year term which 
would expire in 1934, The famous Hull 
amendments have also been rejected by 
the House. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1927 1926 
Now Vor accsescsece $7,790,879,000  $7,709,652,000 
RE 5 Es hme +4i% 733,776,000 73 518,000 
Philadelphia ......... 622,348,000 597,375,000 
(SS eee 693,282,000 746,197,000 
ES errr 298,750,000 322,153,000 
BRM a.nc osiadeie ssa 271,843,000 314,004,000 
CORD. Scscneecctracs 1,364,916,000  1,423,723,000 
ih. TRE a esleveinies4 316,119,000 346,046,000 
Minneapolis ......... 164,956,000 188,834,000 
Kansas City ......... 323,551,000 322,163,000 
MIA spamelids oteo%s 180,460,000 184,728,000 
San Francisco ....... 790,862,000 742,478,000 





$13,551,742,000 $13,636,961,000 


B ANK clearings continue to hover ir- 
regularly close to the levels which 
prevailed at corresponding periods in 1926. 
Weekly totals have recovered somewhat 
since the early part of the year, but the 
latest weekly report shows total deposits 
for the entire country about $85,000,000 
below the figures reported in the same 
week of the previous year. 














Statistics on Wages. rere Rail 
Controversies. The Unions and 
Bolshevism. A Coal Strike? 


T= Department of Labor has just 
completed a report on working hours 
and wages which shows that the former 
are lower than ever before while the 
latter are higher than ever. The index 
number for the rate of wages per week 
of full time now stands at 233.4, on a 
base of 100 for 1913, compared with 222 
in 1925. 

The study shows the index for full 
time hours per week at 92.8 on a basis 
of 100 for 1913, compared with 93 for 
1925 and 103 in 1907. The index number 
for rate of wages per hour stands at 
250, with 1913 at 100, compared with 238 
in 1925 and with 193 in 1922. 


Rail Wage Arbitration 


HE United States Board of Media- 

tion continues to struggle with the 
wage increase demands of the eastern 
brotherhoods on Class I railroads. The 
Board is currently attempting to reach a 
decision on demands of the railway fire- 
men, 30,000 of whom are demanding an 
increment of $1 a day, or a total of 
about $13,000,000 annually. 

After the firemen’s case is adjusted it 
is expected that the engineers will ask 
the Board to enter their dispute also for 
an arbitration award. 


IFFICULTIES for the International 

Ladies’ Garment Union do not ap- 
pear even yet at an end, even though the 
union officials claim to have signed a 
peace pact with the employers. The 
latest and more serious difficulty in- 
volves a split in the union between the 
Left wing, or so-called Communist por- 


tion, and the Right, or Conservative, 
wing. Frequent clashes are reported in Clip the Coupon 


the stated effort of the Right wing to 
rid its union of alleged “Red” propo- 
ganda, 
Events are moving rather rapidly, 
even if under cover, in the coming fight 


Reducing the Cost-per-Call 


by making your men’s calls really count 


A new way many 
sales managers 
now employ to 
cut sales expense 





OW much does it cost you per call for your men 
who are out “pounding sidewalks” all day? And of 
the calls they make, how many are effective? 

When you consider the number of follow-ups—when 
you multiply the cost of a call by the number of calls 
before the first order, it comes pretty high. 

Yet there is a way that cuts, not the cost per call, but 
the number of calls to an order. 

A way that leaves a definite impression of your firm, of 
your representative—the first time—on prospects. That 
makes your man welcome when he returns. 


It’s no secret, this new way. Thousands of sales man- 


agers are using it with an effectiveness that is indicated by 
their continued use of this new method. 






@uaH ‘av uo GANVN qdnoi gt 


The Pencil of Exclusive Features 


This new way is the Autopoint Pencil. Your man 
presents one to a new prospect—with your firm name— 
your advertisement — stamped imperishably on the barrel. 


Autopoint is such an attractive gift that it is always 
nearby. Your advertisement comes to your prospect’s mind 
a dozen times a day. 


He carries it with him in his pocket all the time. 
YOUR ad registers! 


And the cost of Autopoint is so small that the savings 
in salesmen’s time offset it many times over. 


Sales executives are invited to inquire further regarding 
Autopoint. Write on your letterhead, or use the coupon. 
Full information, an im- 
pressive list of nationaliy 
known users, and a sam- 
ple of this amazing pencil, 
will be sent at once. 


Do not delay—find out 
about Autopoint now. 





Made of 
Bakelite 
“The*® Better Pencil” 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Without obligation, please send booklet, your business- 
building proposition, prices of pencils and stamping, and 
full information. 








and Mail NOW! 
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Carbon Lamp 


Tungsten Lamp 


The First Tungsten Lamp 
In 1902 two young chemists, Alexander Just and 
Franz Hanaman, in a high school in Vienna, tried to 


make a hard lamp filament which would give a 
brighter light. 


After two years of experimenting they succeeded 
in making a paste out of tungsten powder. By forc- 
ing it under high pressure through a hole drilled in a 
diamond they made a slender wire of extreme hard- 
ness. 


This was a great forward step. The new tungsten 
lamp, later improved to make ,the filament less 
breakable, gives nearly three times as much light 
from the same amount of electricity as the former 
carbon lamp. 

Users of electricity everywhere now benefit from 
this improvement in lighting. One out of every 61 
| wired homes in the United States and its possessions 
is served by the Associated System. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our Illustrated Year Book. 





Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


61 Broadway New York 
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An Analysis 








Gillette 
Safety Razor Company 


<Gittete=> 
Write for our 
8-Page Analysis 
| G-193 


with charts portraying the Company’s 
increasing development and expansion. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


NEW YORK ALBANY BOSTON 
25 Broad St. 74 Chapel St. 50 Congress St. 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA 
208 &. La Salle St. Hospital Trust Bidg. Packard Bldg. 


Members New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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in the soft coal fields. The agreement 
which is currently in force will expire 
April 1, 1927. The union operators are 
intent upon reducing wages in the new 
agreement while the union employees 
are just as firm in holding out for at 
least the same scale as now prevails. 


——" and other large con. 
sumers of soft coal are laying in 
surplus supplies with rather confident 
expectation of a strike to begin in the 
spring and present indications are that 
they will not be disappointed. 

The long labor war which has kept 
San Francisco in industrial turmoil since 
last May has more recently given defi- 
nite indications of “petering out.” The 
chief question of contention has been 
open and closed shop policies and the 
unions seem to be losing out as the 
workers drift gradually but surely back 
to their work, being forced largely by 
insufficiency of the union strike funds. 
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Most Current Factors Aid in Con- 
tinued Slow Recovery of Cotton 
Prices. Wheat Also Higher 


F Ngee sanige the slow recovery in cot- 
& ton prices since the low levels of late 
in 1926 is probably due in large measure 
to increased export and domestic consump- 
tion, as well as to refusal of growers to 
sell at the lower prices, quotations have 
also been aided by unfavorable weather 
in many of the large growing States. 
Heavy rains and resultant floods give at 
least a suggestion that nature will com- 
bine with economics to achieve a rather 
large portion of the crop left unpicked in 
the fields after the harvest is finally over. 


Cotton Still Firm 


Whatever the various factors entering 
into the situation may be, there is no deny- 
ing the comparatively strong showing which 
the market has made since the turn of 
the year. As has been previously stated, 
the active demand for future options which 
continued throughout most of January has 


fallen off in large degree, due, no doubt . 


in some degree to unsettling news reports 
in the international situation, especially in 
China. 

Prices still continue firm, however, with 
current quotations slightly above those of 
around the close of last month and show- 
ing an advance of $8 or $9 a bale from 
the extreme low levels seen early in De- 
cember. 


—— latest ginnings report of the 
. Bureau of the Census shows 16,610,- 
000 bales of cotton ginned from the 1926 
growth up to the middle of January, com- 
pared with ginnings of 15,500,000 bales 
up to the same date in the previous sea- 
son, and with only 13,307,000 bales two 
years ago. Ginnings for the latest monthly 
reporting period total 1,065,000 bales, 
against 668,000 bales in the same month 
of the previous season. 

This ginnings report was about in line 
with trade expectations even despite the 
considerable increase over the same period 
of previous years. The decided steadiness 
of the market after the report was issued 
adds further strength to the belief in 
many quarters that just about all the bad 
news possible has been fully discounted by 
the drastic declines in the present season. 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 


. —always on display 


nt 


re 


Graham Brothers Trucks and Com- 
mercial Cars make an impressive 
showing at the automobile shows. 


- SA OAS Oo 


But far more impressive is the display 
they make at work day after day, haul- 
ing the world’s goods swiftly, safely, 
dependably at low cost. 


: And this greater show goes on con- 
tinuously on the streets and highways 
of the world with an ever-increasing 

number of exhibits. 


Graham Brothers Trucks and Commercial 
Cars meet 91% of all hauling requirements. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE - DETROIT - sTockTon 


A DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS, Inc. 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


%4-TON COMMERCIAL CAR CHASSIS - $ 670 


l-TON TRUCK CHASSIS (G-BOY) - - 885 $§0O1,D 3B ¥ 
l%-TON TRUCK CHASSIS- + + - - 1245 DODGE BROTHERS 
2TON TRUCK CHASSIS - - - - - 1445* 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


*Disc Wheels with Dual Rear, Optional. 
Prices f.o.b. Detroit 
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' Payroll Banditry is 
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"THE victim is studied long before 
the attack. The event is timed to 
seconds. A few vicious blows ... 
a few deadly shots and then — the 
bandits disappear with the payroll... 
often murderers as well as robbers. 


You shudder as you read nearly every 
day the accounts of payroll robberies. 
But did it ever occur to you that you, 
unwittingly, might be helping these 
desperadoes continue their terrifying 
business? For, as long as payroll cash 
is carried by messengers or handled in 
offices, payroll banditry will certainly 
flourish. 


More and more business men are 
seeing the importance of abolishing 
the cash payroll system. They pay- 
by-check and thereby thwart the ban- 
dits. They pay-by-check and guard 
the lives of their employees. 

And today this system of paying is 
easier, speedier, more economical, 
more convenient, and safer than ever 
before. For The Todd Company has 
perfected the fastest and simplest 
check-writing machine ever made— 
the Todd Super-Speed Protectograph. 
It writes the amount line on checks at 


Vv 


Vv 
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Todd Expansion Creates Opportunity for Sales- 
men. National advertising identifies the Todd 
name with the protection of bank accounts— 
business and personal. New models are being 
made for a constantly widening market. This 
era of expansion means opportunities for men 
who can qualify to represent a progressive 
organization. If you are interested, write to 
us at once. © 1927, The Todd Company 


The Protectograph is made in a 
variety of standard models, one for 
every type of business, priced from 
$37.50 up. Only Todd can make a 
Protectograph,. 


Todd Greenbac Checks, with their 

patented self-canceling features, 

are reasonable in price—even when 
purchased in small quantities. 


Standard Forgery Bonds. 
Todd users receive policies at the 
most advantageous discounts from 
the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company, New York City. 


Qualified 
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: America’s 
ms Reign of ‘Terror 


mB Ave you willing to help 
put an end to it? 
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The new Todd Super-Speed Protectograph 


the phenomenal rate of 1200 to 1500 
an hour. 


The amount is shredded in indelible 
ink into the very fiber of the paper. 
No chance of raising it even though 
a forger should get hold of it. No 
shortage claims. No lining up for 
pay. Above all, you are freed from 
the worry of handling payroll cash on 
your premises. 


Let a Todd Expert show you the 
Super-Speed Protectograph, and 
demonstrate its unprecedented speed, 
simplicity, ease of operation, economy. 
Send the coupon below, attached to 
your business letterhead, and we will 
mail you our comprehensive little book, 
“Modern Payroll Practice.” Every 
executive and every banker will find 
in it much new and valuable informa- 
tion. The Todd Company, Protecto- 
graph Division. (Est. 1899.) Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Sole makers of the 
Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks 
and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM OF 
CHECK PROTECTION 


THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 
1154 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
“Modern Payroll Practice” and detailed 


information about the Todd System of 
Check Protection. 








2-15-27 








: Name 





Business—— 





: Address 
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Weather conditions in the domestic 
wheat States have been irregular, with 
perhaps not quite as much snow covering 
on the new crop as might be wished, byt 
in general conditions are satisfactory for 
this time of year. 


Fyne tages there is still a feeling 
in trade circles that the world crop 
of wheat this season will be sufficiently 
high to take care of the normal growth 
in demand, export buying in American mar- 
kets has been much better than antici- 
pated. The renewed buying for export 
gave the market sufficient impetus to start 
it upward, and after the movement once 
got under way a rather large short in- 
terest was uncovered and furnished a basis 
for sharp advances. 


Some Bearish Statistics 


Prices have since reacted moderately, 
but the tone is still firm. Final estimates 
on the Canadian crop are bearish, since the 
Government has reported a final crop of 
406,000,000 bushels, or practically the same 
as the previous estimates, instead of the 
rather large decline of around 20,000,000 
bushels in final figures which had been 
expected by the trade. Canada also reports 
delivery of nearly 280,000,000 bushels of 
Spring wheat, compared with a total es- 
timated crop of about 375,000,000 bushels, 
leaving a possible 50,000,000 bushels still 
to come forward for marketing. 











Crude Oil Output Off Slightly, But 
Still Far Above Last Year. Ex- 
pect Higher Rubber Prices 


PETROLEUM—Recent weekly reports 
on total domestic production of oil have 
shown the first decline thus far in the 
new year and estimated production is cur- 
rently off about 14,000 barrels per day 
from the record level of 2,402,000 barrels 
which was reported as the average for the 
week of December 25th, 1926. 

Despite the moderate decline average 
daily production in the United States is 
still more than 400,000 barrels above the 
daily rate current at the same period of 
the previous year, or an increase of around 
18 per cent. 

Prices in both crude arid refined are 
somewhat irregular. Quotations in the 
northeastern portion of the country have 
been rather generally advanced about 1 
cent a gallon in the last week or so. On 
the other hand, export demand has been 
lagging since the first of the year and 
foreign consumers appear to be expecting 
further reductions. Domestic United 
States motor gasoline has dropped off an- 
other fraction and the latest quotations 
are at 934 to 10 cents per gallon in the 
refinery market, which is the lowest price 
quoted in some time. 

COAL—Prices continue to sag off, al- 
though the rate of decline is not nearly as 
rapid as it was during the greater part of 
January. Buying seems to have been given 
some impetus by the growing belief that 
there may be another bituminous coal 
strike in the union fields around the be- 
ginning of April, but many purchasers are 
holding off in expectation of still lower 
prices. 

As might be expected, due to the British 
strike, American exports of coal during 
December of 1926 were between four and 
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Oakland Offers: 


Central location in West. 

Fast railand ship service. 

Excellent labor. Good 

working climate. Low 

power rates. Abundant 

raw materials. Access to 
the Orient. 


e 


(Compare 
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your Power costs 


b Bex GREAT hydro-electric utilities supply constant electric power 
to Oakland at the rate scale listed above. @ Fuel oil sells at 
approximately $1.09! per barrel f. 0. b. Oakland. A supply is con- 
stantly available from four great oil refineries here. 
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High grade bituminous coal for 
steam purposes is quoted at $7.25 
to $8.25 per ton f.o. b. Oakland. An 
unlimited supply is available. 


These figures tell one reason why 
manufacturing costs are low in Oak- 
land . . . one of the reasons why great 
national industries choose Oakland 
as the site for western factories. 










| COUNTY~ 


AND 


OAKLAND [x8] CALIFORNIA 


COUNTY 
“Industrial Capital of the West’’ 

















Electric Power Rates 

in Oakland iat 
2 to 9 H. P. Connectep Loap 
lst 50 kwh per hp..... 4.0c 2 
Next 50 kwh per hp..... 2.1¢ $ 
Next 150 kwh per hp..... 1.3¢ a 
Over 250 kwh per hp..... -9c ae 
10 to 24 H. P. Connectep Loap 
lst 50kwh per hp.....3 6c 
Next 50 kwh per hp..... 2.0¢ 
Next 150 kwh per hp..... 1.2¢ 
Over 250 kwh per hp..... .9c 





25 to 49 H. P. Connectep Loan 
Ist 50kwhperhp..... 3.1¢ 





Next 50 kwh per hp..... 1.9¢ 
Next 150 kwh per hp..... 1.le 
Over 250 kwh per hp..... . 8c 


56 to 99 H. P. Connectep Loap 


lst 50kwhperhp..... 2.6¢ 
Next 50kwh perhp..... 1.7¢ 
Next 150 kwh per hp... ..1.1le 
Over 250 kwh perhp.... .75¢ 
100 to 249 H. P. Connectep Loap 


Ist 50kwh perhp.....2.3c 























Next 50 kwh perhp..... 1.5¢ 
Next 150 kwh per hp..... 1.0¢ 
Over 250 kwh per hp..... .7¢ 
250 to 499 H. P. Connecteo Loap 
lst 50kwhperhp..... 2.1¢ 
Next 50kwh per hp..... 1.3¢ 
Next 150 kwh per hp..... .9e 
Over 250 kwh per hp.... .65c 
500 to 999 H. P. Connecrep Loap 
1st 50 kwh per hp..... 2.0c 
Next 50 kwh per hp..... 1.2c 
Next 150 kwh per hp..... -9c 
Over 250 kwh per hp..... . 6c 
1000 to 2499 H. P. Connectep Loap 
[st 50 kwh per hp.....1.9¢ 
Next 50 kwh perhp.....1.1le 
Next 150 kwh per hp..... -9c 
Over 250 kwh per hp..... .6¢ 
2500 H. P. # over Connectep Loap 
1st 50 kwh per hp... ..1.8c¢ 
Next 50 kwh per hp.....1.0c 
Next 150 kwh per hp..... .9c 
Over 250 kwh per hp..... . 6c 


Send for a copy of “Industrial 
Oakland,” and learn why this com- 
munity is the fastest growing indus- 
trial district in the West. 


A technical industrial survey will 
be specially prepared for your par- 
ticular industry upon request from 
a business executive. 


This advertisement of Oakland and Alameda County 
—the West's fastest growing industrial district— 
is produced co-operatively by the Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce, the Alameda County Boardof Supervisors 


Market and Industrial Department, 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce 
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The Securities of 
the Bell Telephone 


System are based 
On Service RS SB 


HE physical properties of the 

System have a book value of 
more than $2,800,000,000, but be- * 
sides that there is a scientific and 
technical force .of 5,000 people 
engaged solely in seeking to fur- 
ther develop the science of tel- 
ephony and to improve methods 
for making theservice better. The 
activities of this force furnish de- 
pendable assurance of continued 
improvement in the plant of the 
System and its service to the 
public. 


The stock of A. T. & T., parent company 

of the Bell System, can be bought in the 

open market to yield a good return. Write 
for booklet, ‘‘ Some Financial Facts.” 








195 Broadway 





“BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 


NEW YORK 


“The People’s 


Messenger’”’ 
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SPOTS HE HEHE EEE EEEEEE HEHEHE EEEEESEEESE EEE ESE ESOS HS OOESOEOS 


A Convenient W ay to Subscribe 


Just fill in and mail coupon below 
to enter new or renewal subscription 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50c extra for Canadian Postage; $1.00 extra for Foreign Postage). 
Send me Forbes Magazine for one year—twice a month—24 issues. 


SOP COOO HES EEH SHEE HEEEEH EEE EEEHE EEE EEE EEE EEEEEE EEE EEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEES EEE H He OOEOOEEEE® 
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five times the volume exported in the same 
month of the previous year. Anthracite 
shipments total slightly over $3,000,000, 
compared with only $65,000 in December 
of 1925; exports of bituminous coal were 
valued at $24,500,000, compared with but 
slightly over $6,000,000 in the previous 
year. For the entire calendar year an- 
thracite exports were $41,000,000, compared 
with $32,000,000 in 1925; and shipments 
of bituminous coal amounted to about 
$156,000,000, compared with only slightly 
more than $68,000,000 in the previous cal- 
endar year. 


Rubber Snaps Back 


RUBBER—Prices have again reacted 
rather sharply after their short-lived spurt 
in January and are again around levels 
below 40 cents per pound. Imports into 
New York for the month of January are 
estimated at more than 40,000 tons, al- 
though consumption for that period is es- 
timated at considerably less than 30,000 


| tons. 


Indications are that domestic consumers 
are laying in surplus stocks in anticipa- 
tion of further reduction in the exportable 
allowance from restricted areas of British 
production. Under the revised provisions 
of the Stevenson Act the exportable al- 
lowance from the first of February would 
necessarily be reduced to 70 per cent. of 
normal and such announcement is expected 
from Great Britain by domestic trade cir- 
cles. 
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New Grain Statistics for Dominion. 
1926 Employment High. Com- 
modity Prices Decline 
yy supply of wheat in this 

country is currently estimated at about 
93,000,000 bushels. Country elevators con- 
tain another 30,000,000 bushels. There 
are about 10,000,000 bushels on wheels and 
farmers probably have about 45,000,000 
bushels still to market. To date they have 
sold about 283,000,000 bushels. Foreign 
demand has been quite active, but chiefly 
for nearby supplies, and Canadian stocks 
east of the Great Lakes are reported con- 
siderably lower than a few weeks ago. 


Final Wheat Estimate 


Total wheat yield for 1926 is estimated 
at 406,000,000 bushels on the most recent 
figures, as compared with 411,000,000. bush- 
els in 1925 and with an annual average 
of 387,000,000 bushels from 1922 to 1925. 
Last year’s crop is the third largest on 
record for the Dominion, having been ex- 
ceeded only in 1923 and 1925. 


MPLOYMENT was the greatest in 

volume for any year since 1920, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Large scale expansion was noted 
almost continually from January until the 
latter part of September, and the decline 
after that was chiefly seasonal. Logging 
activities were somewhat lower in 1926, 
but manufacturing, transportation, mining, 
communication and construction all showed 
considerable gains over previous years, 
with the greatest advances in construc- 
tion. 

Canadian wholesale prices show an index 
of 150.5, according to latest reports, which 
is a moderate decline from the previous 
month. Prices in general are about 8 per 
cent. lower than they were at approximately 
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the same time last year. 
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Get This Material 
Handling Book 


Just off the press. Tells a re- 
markable story of conveying 
materials in process of manu- 
facture, storing goods, hand- 
ling finished products, etc. 


56 pages of dimensional draw- 
ings alone, 72 pages showing 
applications of Louden Mono- 
rail to scores of different types 
and kinds of work. Informa- 
tion on track, trolleys, switch- 
es, dipping machines, monorail 
scales, cranes, track hoists, etc. 


Data showing how io lower pro- 
duction costs. Let us send youa 
copy of this valuable new Ma- 
terial Handling book. No cost 
or obligation of course. 
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Maybe You Have Never EvenHeard 
of the Greatest Rail 
System. in America 


It issues no time tables, this great rail system. It 
carries no passengers. It has no capital stock and 
no bonded indebtedness. Yet it pays enormous divi- 
dends with never-failing regularity. It moves amoun- 
tain of material and merchandise every day with 
ease and dispatch. Its roadbed cost nothing to build. 


It is the Louden Monorail System! During the past ten years 
thousands of miles of Louden Monorail have been laid on that 
last great trackless waste of America— the ceilings of industrial 
plants. From plant unit to plant unit, from machine to machine, 
this overhead monorail has been the track along which the 
raw material has moved faster to become a finished product. 


Have you a material handling problem? Then you should in- 
vestigate the possibilities of the Louden Monorail System in 
your business. No plant is too small, none too large, to profit 
by the installation of this system. It can be adapted perfectly 
to every handling problem —no matter what the shape or 
weight of the unit, up to 2000 lbs. It will speed up production. 
It eliminates back-breaking work for employes. It relieves con- 
gestion on the floor. It reduces breakage to a minimum. It 
lessens labor turnover. 


Let the Louden Monorail Man Give 
You Material Handling Facts 


He is an expert in material handling problems and the 
planning and installation of overhead carrying systems. 
He will give you sound advice on what such a system 
can do for you. He is close at hand and there’s no obli- 
gation attached.Don’t think your problem is too small. 
Louden likes to serve the one-man shop or warehouse 
as well as the plant that covers many acres. 


The LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 


\Established 1867] 
Fairfield, lowa 


1701 West Avenue 
Canadian Factory, Guelph, Ont. Branches in Principal Cities 


| 


INDUSTRIAL MONORAIL SYSTEMS 
for Overhead Lifting and Carrying 
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1O) reamsuup LINES 
are making \acksonzille 
a world port 





Ninteen great steamship lines carried 
to and from Jacksonville 3,250,000 tons 
of products, valued at $430,000,000, 
during the first ten months of 1926. 
And Jacksonville’s volume of com- 
merce is steadily climbing. Its deep- 
water, land-locked harbor is among the 
finest on the Atlantic seaboard. Its 
proximity to the Panama Canal makes 
it a favored Atlantic port for Pacific 
commerce. Its low freight rates to and 
from the inland sections of America en- 
able it to compete successfully with any 
of the great ports of the North. 


Jacksonville offers the advantages of 
friendly labor and low power rates. 
Strategically located in a vast and fer- 
tile district, its opportunities are at- 
tracting many of America’s most astute 
business men, who are investing their 
money in factories and branch offices 


here. As these investments increase, 
prosperity grows and _ opportunities 
multiply. 


Jacksonville enjoys a delightful all- 
year climate. Its broad streets, inviting 
homes and attractive parks make it a 
city of imposing beauty. 


Come to Jacksonville! Share its 
varied sports and pleasures! Gather 
first-hand information on its business 
and investment advantages. Write us 
for more specific information and book- 
let with hotel rates. Address Believers 
in Jacksonville, P. O. Box 318, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


Believers in 


acksonville 





oe 


An association of representative business 
men incorporated for the single purpose of 
community advertising. Affiliated with Jack- 
sonville Chamber of Commerce.” 
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Large Tonnage Sold by Shipping Board 
Last Year. Trade Balance 
Lower im 1926 


A MOVEMENT is under way in Con- 
gress to change the name of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation, and while it seems 
probable that the measure will eventually 
go through, it contains other provisos 
which may be ruled out, such as a further 
withdrawal from the supervision of the 
Chief Eecutive. During 1926 the United 
States Shipping Board sold a total ton- 
nage of 795,000, including 91 cargo ves- 
sels, 5 passenger cargo vessels and 12 tank- 
ers. The total amount received was 
slightly under $18,000,000. 


Foreign Trade in 1926 


sane figures of the Department of 
Commerce for United States foreign 
trade last year show an increase of im- 
ports during the year amounting to nearly 
$206,000,000, and a decline in exports of 
nearly $100,000,000. The balance of trade 
is stifl favorable to this country, but the 
margin is reduced to a favorable balance 
of only $377,000,000, compared with a 
favorable balance of about $675,000,000 
at the close of 1925. 

The decline in merchandise exports dur- 
ing 1926 was about 2 per cent, but was 
due to lower prices on export goods. 
While the money value was only $4,800,- 
000,000, reliable authorities estimate that 
the actual quantity of exports was higher 
in 1926 than in any previous year in the 
country’s history, with the possible ex- 
ception of 1919. Lower cotton prices ac- 
count for most of the decline in our ex- 
port values. 

















Details of Mexican Oil and Land 
Laws. Home-stretch For the 69th 
Congress. Lausanne Treaty 
Rejected 

OREIGN affairs continue to occupy 

the most important position in domestic 
political discussion. The Nicaraguan con- 
troversy has died down to some extent 
with an apparent or eventual victory for 
Diaz, the Conservative President. On the 
other hand, the Mexican situation has come 
more rapidly to the forefront. 


Details of Mexican Laws 


Under the famous oil laws of the 1917 
Constitution all companies which failed 
to apply by the close of last year for con- 
firmatory concessions from the Mexican 
Government forfeited not only their rights 
but also their titles acquired before May 


Ist, 1917. 
\V [TH regard to alien land laws 
which went into effect a couple 
weeks ago it is impossible to tell what 
proportion of former foreign landowners 
have accepted the new regulations. These 
provisions of the 1917 Constitution permit 
only native Mexicans to own land in 


Mexico but give the Government power to 
grant property rights to foreigners who 
renounce the right of appeal to their home 
governments in case of disputes. 

The United States naturally contends 
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SISSIES APANIDN PAN SANTOS XK 


“Versatile” Brief Case 


101 Uses 


| ACRE Praised by 
Executives! 








cs 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 





YOURS .0'dAvs 


Splendid ‘‘5-in-1’’ case—nothing tlke it! Combines 
Brief Case, Week-End Case, oe Bag, Sample 
Case, Catalogue Case. 5 bags practically for the price 
of one. COWHIDE. 


17-inch size, tep grain selected 

Patented Steel Bar Construction prevents edges from 

sagging, curling. Retains smart 

COLORS :—Handsome Brown and Blac 

(A) Secret pocket, cleverly hidden; for valuable 
papers, _bonds, reports, contracts, precious 
manuscripts, money, flask, etc. 

(B) Pocket containing removable Toilet Kit. 

(C) Fold-up Toilet Kit, heavy Fabrikoid. Mey 
be carried to Pullman or hotel washroom. Used 
for camp, cottage, vacation trips. Kit has silk 
rubber, water-shedding pockets for Hair 
Brush, Comb. Razor, Shaving Cream, Tooth 
Brush, Powder, etc. (See illustration over 
Brief Case.) 

(D) Semi-stif partition; for sketches, drawings, 
catalogues magazines, stationery, order books, 
layouts, etc. 

(E) Loop for Pencil or Fountain Pen. 


(F) Patented disappearing flap—when pressed 
down, spreads bottom so that case CANNOT 
tip over. It stands up as SOLIDLY as a 
suitcase. This flap also extends pocket (F) 
to great width for shirts, collars, socks, ties, 
extra trousers, underwear, etc. 


(G) Utility pocket for odds and ends—S pockets in 
all! You simply MUST see “VERSATILE 
case to appreciate it! 


Sold DIRECT at Special Price! 


B supply the “VERSATILE” to business men, 
bankers, teachers, traveling men, accountants, secre- 
taries, salesmen, clergymen, architects, attorneys, stu- 
dents. It is smart looking, ‘‘nobby’’ English tailored 
. Stamps owner a person of importance. reai 
$20 Brief 


ALWAYS! 


Case. Our “‘direct-by-mail’’ price for 
limited time to feature our LUGGAGE DIVI- $14.55 
| renee wares ee 

Send NO Money! Pay 

are = a = 

se ‘Versatile’ rie! 

Our Plan Case for iS, Pave — 

lutely FREE! please 

is Different! yoo may pay en Budset 
an— 


$4.00 MONTHLY 


or, If you wish to pay cash at end 
of 10 DAYS, deduct $1.20 anc 75 
send Check or Money Order fer 

$13.75 In FULL SETTLEMENT. 

Otherwise return it. Order NOW! ‘ 


| .SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. | 


i Importers, Exporters, National Mail-Order House 
**2 Generations of Honorable Dealings’’ 


] 

t 365 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
I Sole Distributors of ‘Versatile’? Brief Case. ] 
I Gentlemen—Send me $14.95 ‘‘Versatile’? Brief Case ] 

for 10 Days’ FRE® Trial on the above plan. ] 
ee eee 

BES AES Os Peres Te wena oe 
I ve i APA EEE Ce Pee ee ene } 
[ Ctip and mail this Adv. NOW! If a new customer 


[ please tell us something about yourself. We will } 
appreciate and respect the information. THANK 
[ you Forbes 2-15-27 | 


Large Institutions are using 
“VERSATILE” Brief Cases as 
prizes or premium for sales 
force. Write for quantity prices! 


Sales Managers! 


“Sd) SY 7N ee SV INV INI VI NVI CIN I K 





WANTED 


$25,000 to $50,000 by large concern now organiz- 
‘ing. With or without services. Pre-organization 
opportunity. Mail Order and chain stores mer- 
chandising plan. If interested write for particu- 
lars. Box 127, Forbes Magazine. 
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CooNCENTRATED 
population (not geo- 











by graphic centrality) — 
s! plus a large tributary 
market — make New f 
York the manufactur- jf 
ing center of the East. 
For the same reasons 
—Los Angeles is the 
economic manufactur- g 
LO Zs. ing and market center | GY zg ZZ 
of the West,...and | =. 
wont in addition— | ““ {7 
2 
: \ 
a! 
m ® 
: Bank R Total 
esources Oofai over CONTENTED LABOR 
lk ity. 
th 9 9 9 4. CHEAP POWER 
- (JULY 1,1926) Unlimited blocks of electric 
ie ong . low as -72 cents 
es, . . per 
Los Angeles bank clearings in 1916 were $1 »292,961 997. saiiliiaiiiei ieee 
ed In 1926, they were $8,917,424,296, a 590% increase in ten a tere on She pee 00D 
1 ° ° gallons, obtained from cities 
x years. In these banks, savings deposits have doubled from snd lies, and 2V36 pe 
es $267,058,902 (Jan. 1,’22 ) to $523,990,235 (July 1,’26). private wells. 
: CHEAP FUEL 
SIMILAR growth has also been made by the banks of the Ges, at 20 per million B. 
Cn metropolitan area where over one hundred modern banking lion B. T. U's. 
* institutions are offering convenient service to the business men in Low 
ai ! BUILDING COSTS 
%5 every locality. Less » investment bond 
: : : quired. No extreme weather 
a The financial and industrial development of the metropolitan area has taken ‘place ae a Sea 
“a without the customary great strain in credits. The growth of bank clearings, deposits, ADEQUATE 
~ bank debits and savings gives convincing proof that credit resources have more than TRANSPORTATION 
kept pace with the rapid growth in population. Terminus of three transcon- 
tinental rai » a unique 
5 The per capita savings of Los Angeles people is $414. This is almost twice the per peo gh agg eo gem | 
capita savings of the United States of $211. The total bank deposits in Los Angeles by 157 steamship lines. 


December 31, 1916 were $235,182,919; December 31, 1926 they were $1,096,000,000 


EFFICIENT 
—an increase of 366 per cent. PLANT OPERATION 
The strong credit situation is also shown in the Federal Reserve Rediscounts which io ae —e- 
were twenty millions in 1921 and only three millions in 1926 with sixty millions of 

deposits as of June first of that year. RAW MATERIALS 


oa ; A ety of prod 
These figures show the sound condition and security of the financial structure on all ake sa cae eee 


which the industrial development of the Metropolitan Area of Los Angeles is based. eS Se = 
_ ‘ ae ‘ . . 4 borne raw materials from 
Industrial executives desiring more detailed information may get it foreign lands. 


through their own bank, at any Federal Reserve Bank or by applica- 
tion to Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


ee | 
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pA 


(na INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES -_/* 
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Los Angeles Metropolitan Area contains over 2,000,000 population—5700 industries—Annual outhut $1,250,009,000 
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.... Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call. 


| 
A free Information Bureau ‘I 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 














FF: suggestions 


as to SOUND 
INVESTMENTS » 7 


*Dank of Italy 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 





* California’s Largest Bank 
Resources $460,000,000 
625,000 Depositors 
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that this is an unjust clause and contrary 
not only to custom but to international 
law. Mexico has reported ‘that between 
8,000 and 10,000 foreign land owners have 
complied with the new law, but there are 
unquestionably many thousands more who 
have not complied and are looking to the 
United States Government for protection. 

The international situation between the 
two countries still remains quite serious. 
The Senate has gone on record as favor- 
ing arbritration, while the Administration 
viewpoint is that there is nothing to arb- 
trate in a case of this kind, where interna- 
tional law is directly flouted. 


Congress on Last Lap 


Cera goes merrily on its way 
on the home stretch of its 69th ses- 
sion. It does not appear reasonable to 
expect the present Congress to get through 
all the important questions which it was 
supposed to take up and such problems as 
the McFadden branch banking bill, Boulder 
Dain, Muscle Shoals, taxation refund and 
farm relief legislation will probably go 
over to the 70th Congress. 

Once more the Administration has been 
balked in the Senate’s refusal to seat 
Frank L. Smith, the designated senator 
from Illinois. The Senate has also re- 
jected President Coolidge’s nomination of 
Cyrus E. Woods of Pennsylvania as a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The latter case was the worst 
defeat the President has sustained in the 
Senate since March, 1925, on his nomina- 
tions for Attorney General. 


za. a long contest and much de- 
bate the Senate has refused to ratify 
the Lausanne Treaty between the United 
States and Turkey. The new treaty would 
have re-established the diplomatic and 
commercial relations between the two 
countries which were severed with Turkey 
when that country entered the World War. 
There was considerable opposition, how- 
ever, because the treaty would recognize 
the Kemal Government without suitable 
guarantees and recognition of American 
rights, and the measure was finally re- 
jected. 




















Beltich Coal Prodection Back to 
Normal. French Franc Stabilized. 
The Chinese Situation 


GREAT BRITAIN—The coal trade is 
reviving rapidly, according to most re- 
cent reports which officially estimate the 
workers employed at about 955,000 com- 
pared with the normal average of 1,000,- 
000. Coal production is estimated at 
5,200,000 tons a week or more than the 
normal output of 5,100,000 tons. 


British Foreign Trade 


Total foreign trade for 1926 fell £288,- 
000,000 under the money value for the 
previous year. The Kingdom’s adverse 
trade balance jumped from £393,000,000 
in 1925 to more than £465,000,000 last 
year, due chiefly, of course, to the long 
coal strike. 

Meanwhile, commodity prices have 
dropped off some more to the lowest 
since 1916, unemployment is moder- 
ately higher but the Bank of England 
shows an improved condition. 

FRANCE—The Government’s § an- 
nouncement that the franc will be un- 
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officially “pegged” at about 4 cents has 
at least re-established confidence even 
though business in general is not yet 
adjusted to the higher valuation and un- 
employment has increased 20 per cent. 
since the beginning of the year. 

The Republic continues to reduce its 
debt to the Bank of France and is ap- 
parently continuing its policy of building 
up a gold reserve in the United States 
to stabilize the franc, whether the debt 
agreement and_ resultant American 
credits are forthcoming or not. About 
$18,000,000 in such gold was received 
here last month. 

GERMANY—Perhaps the most bitter 
and the longest ministerial crisis of the 
new Republic has finally ended after six 
long weeks and it looks like a distinct 
victory for the Republican parties. 

After numerous attempts by weaker 
statesmen, Dr. Wilhelm Marx has suc- 
ceeded in molding an apparently strong 
government out of the chaos that has 
existed in German politics. The die- 
hard Nationalists have been won over 
to the new Government with only four 
portfolios instead of five. 


Italian Deflation 


ITALY—Despite the decided deflation 
policies which have been in force since 
last summer and the consequent 
strengthening of lire it does not yet ap- 
pear that conversion of the Italian cur- 
rency to a gold basis is even tiear at 
hand. 

NICARAGUA—After a number of 
offers for mediation had been rejected 
by one side or the other, the two chief 
factions in the recent rebellion appear 
more ready for arbitration as being 
currently negotiated by the United 
States. Many differences remain to be 
settled and it will be a long time be- 
fore any permanent basis for lasting 
peace is reached, but, temporarily, at 
least, the worst of the trouble seems 
past. 

The Chinese Situation 

CHINA—The long series of revolt and 
counter-revolt that has been going on 
for the past couple years has rather 
suddenly assumed more serious propor- 
tions, as usual in such cases, because the 
struggles have finally brought about in- 
ternational crises among the larger 
nations. 

The situation of the Cantonese troops 
storming their way toward the great 
Chinese port of Shanghai would not be 
so important in itself except that 
danger to foreigners has finally led to 
a proposed British “invasion” of China 
“to protect property and subjects.” 

And that brings up once more the 
old questions of tariff autonomy and 
extraterritorial rights and so the eyes 
of the international world are once more 
in the East. The United States appar- 
ently has declined to back England in 
her stringent punitive measures with the 
happy result that that nation also finds 
pressure brought to bear against the old- 
time and high-handed methods of in- 
terference. 

The latest announcements show. Eng- 
land ready for peace on a basis of “very 
lenient” terms which seem actually to 
grant a considerable portion of the 
rights which the Chinese have been 
fighting for. Perhaps the tremendous 
blood-shed of recent years will not have 
been in vain after all. 
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Is a Drastic Decline 





in Stocks 


Coming? 


Do there now exist unmistakable signs that the 

public is again rushing in to buy stocks at ridic- 

-ulously high prices? Is all the familiar window- 

dressing and ballyhooing about to bear fruit? Is 
a big smash in stocks coming? 


rapidly approaching, then every investor 

immediately should be told the TRUTH 
about the matter. For it is undeniably cer- 
tain that the next major Stock Market reac- 
tion will catch fully 90 per cent of the average 
traders all unprepared—without warning. 
Millions of dollars will be lost—money that, 
even though heedlessly and foolishly invested, 
can ill afford to be thrown away. 


ii a drastic Stock Market shake-out is 


Many Market observers laugh at the possi- 
bility of a drastic, sudden liquidation in the 
near future. They point to an imposing 
array of bullish factors. They present endless 
and convincing arguments to prove that the 
Stock Market should not and CAN NOT 


collapse. 


Other observers are positive that the Stock 
Market has fully discounted all favorable fac- 
tors. The Stock Market is always doing the 
unusual—the unexpected—they say. In such 
quarters, it is held that the higher stocks ad- 
vance the less anxious one should be to buy, 
and that at such times as this it is incumbent 
upon traders to exercise extraordinary caution 
and selectiveness. 


Who is right? Which way will the market 
move next—up or down? And, if it moves 
down, how soon and how extensive will the 
decline be? Are there any securities that can 
now be bought safely and with the hope of 
Or should investors sell and 


large profits? 


wait for a drastic reaction to present better 
buying opportunities? 


These questions are of vital importance to all 
who have money invested—or hope to make 
money. During the coming months thou- 
sands of people will suffer staggering losses. 
Others, who buy or sell the RIGHT stocks at 
the RIGHT time, will be rewarded handsomely. 
Will you be numbered among the few who 
trade wisely and make money? 


Investment Research Bureau has thoroughly 
analyzed the present situation. Our forecasts 
for the immediate trend and for business and 
the Stock Market in 1927 are clearly and 
logically set forth in our recent Investment 
Bulletins and Weekly Stock Market Letters. 
Simply send us your name and we will gladly 
mail you copies of these Bulletins absolutely 
free. Also an_ interesting book called 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Simply sign and mail 
the coupon below. 





INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 
DIVISION 41, AUBURN, NEW YORK 
Send me, absolutely free, specimen copies of your in- 
vestment Bulletins and Weekly Stock Market Letters. 
Also a copy of “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” This 
does not place me under any obligation whatsoever. 
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$95,000,000 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds, Series “F” 
Due March 1, 1977. 





Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500 registerable as to principal and exchangeable for full registered 
bonds. Registered and coupon bonds interchangeable under conditions provided in the 
mortgage. Interest payable March 1 and September 1. 





The bonds of this series will be redeemable at the option of the Company, as a whole or in part, upon ninety days’ 
previous notice, on any interest date on and after March 1, 1932, and on or before March 1, 1972, at 105% 
and accrued interest, and thereafter at their principal amount and accrued interest, plus a premium of 
1%4% for each six months between the redemption date and the date of maturity. 





The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to the Approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





For further information regarding the Company and this issue of Bonds, reference is made to a letter dated January 31, 1927, from 
William H. Williams, Esq., Chairman of the Board of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, copies of which may -be obtained from 


the undersigned, and from which the following is quoted. 


“The purpose of this issue is to provide the Company with the 
necessary 


1) for the redemption of its outstanding $49,101,500 principal 

- amount First and Refunding Mortgage 6% Bonds, for the 

redemption of $8,229,760 of its 6% Notes issued to the 

United States Government and for the payment of its 

$12,000,000 5% Secured Notes maturing on July 1, 1927, a 

total of $69,331,260 principal amount of obligations to be 
and 


refunded; 

(2) to reimburse the treasury of the Company for capital 
expenditures heretofore made, to provide for the Com- 
pany’s improvement program for 1927, including the pur- 

chase of equipment, and for other corporate purposes.: 


Of said First and Refunding Mortgage 6% Bonds, $25,000,000 
Series “E” will be called for redemption on May 1, 1927, and 
$24,101,500 Series “‘D” on August 1, 1927. By the refunding of its 
outstanding 6% Bonds and Notes by the issuance of 5% Bonds, 
the Company will materially reduce its annual interest charges. 

The First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds are secured by a 
first lien on. 3,383 miles of railroad of the Company together with 
valuable terminal properties, depots and bridges, and, subject to 
$125,175,500 principal amount of prior liens on various parts of 
the System, for the retirement of which First and Refunding 
Mortgage Bonds are reserved, on the remaining 3,351 miles of 
the directly owned lines of the Company and the appurtenances 
thereof, a total of 6,734 miles of railroad. They are in addition 
secured, subject to certain of said prior liens and in respect 
to part of the equipment subject. also to outstanding equipment 
trust certificates, by lien on all equipment owned by the Com- 
pany, which, on December 31, 1926 (including new equipment 
costing approximately $9,200,000 to be acquired out of the proceeds 
of these bonds) had a depreciated book value of $77,221,148 over 
outstanding equipment trust certificates, and on $23,703,000 par 
value of preferred stock of The Texas and Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, on which dividends at the rate of 5% per annum are 
being paid. , 

After giving effect to this financing, there will be outstanding 
in the hands of the public, $112,840,500 principal amount of First 


and Refunding Mortgage 5% Bonds, being at the rate of $33,355 
per mile on the 3,383 miles of railroad on which the bonds are 
a first lien. The aggregate of the prior liens and the First 
and Refunding Mortgage Bonds outstanding will be $238,016,000 
principal amount, or at the rate of $35,345 per mile on the 6,734 
miles of railroad subject to the mortgage, without making any 
allowance for the other valuable property on which they are a 
lien. The prior liens may not be increased; they may be acquired 
or deposited under the First and Refunding Mortgage without 
impairment of lien, but until so deposited they may not be 
renewed or extended. 

Following the First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds the Com- 
pany has outstanding $51,350,000 principal amount of General 
Mortgage 4% Bonds due March 1, 1975, $71,800,100 par value of 
Preferred Stock and $82,839,500 par value of Common Stock, hav- 
ing a total present market value of approximately $140,000,000. 

In addition to its directly owned lines the Company owns 
874% of the stock of New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway 
Company, which is pledged to secure $13,156,000 principal amount 
of the Company’s 5%% Secured Serial Gold Bonds, and over 60% 
of the stock of The Texas and Pacific Railway Company. New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Company in turn owns all the 
stock of International-Great Northern Railroad Company. In- 
cluding these companies and their subsidiaries, the system oper- 
ated by the Company aggregates 12,357 miles and extends from 
St. Louis on the East to Kansas City, Omaha and Pueblo on the 
West and to Memphis, New Orleans, Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Houston, Galveston, San Antonio, El Paso, the Rio Grande 
Valley and the Mexican border on the South and West. The 
Company also owns an undivided one-half interest in the com- 
mon stock of The Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Company. 

The Gross Income of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
for the year ended December 31, 1926, applicable to the payment 
of interest on funded debt and other fixed charges, before Federai 
income taxes, amounted to $24,930,072, while such charges, after 
giving effect to the present financing, amount to $15,181,261. 
Application will be made in due course to list these bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange.” 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT TO 
ALLOTMENT, AT 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY. 





Missouri Pacific Railroad Company First and Refunding Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds, Series “D,” due February 1, 1949, which are 
to be called for redemption om August 1, 1927 at 10744% and accrued interest, Missouri Pacific Railroad Company First and R 


Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series “E,”” due May 1, 1955, which have been called f 
estan se OF oe tt tether fallrend Company Tk ar 


on May 1, 1927 at 10714% and accrued 


redemption 
ree- Year 5% Secured Gold Notes due July 1, 1927, will be accepted in payment for 


the new bonds on a 4% interest basis computed on the redemption 


price, 


tice of the amount of such bonds or notes to be 


provided no 
tendered in payment is given not less than five days prior to the date fixed for delivery of and payment for the new bonds, 
The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any application, to allot a 
smaller amount than applied for and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 
The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the approval by any pwblic 
authorities that may be necessary of the issuance of the bonds and their sale to the undersigned and to the approval by their counsel 
of all legal proceedings in connection therewith. Temporary bonds or interim receipts of the Company will be delivered against payment 


in New York funds for bonds, allotted, which temporary bonds or interim receipts will be exchangeable for definitive bonds when prepared. 





New York, February 1, 1927. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Subscriptions for the above Bonds having been received in excess of the amount offered, the subscription list has been closed and this 


advertisement appears as a matter of 
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Freight Prospects 
for Rails 


Probable That Traffic Will Con- 
tinue At About the Same Rate 
As Last Year 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


HE freight car loadings of the 
railways since the turn of the 
year fail to indicate any marked 
trend of traffic either upward or down- 
ward. The total loadings have been 
larger than in the corresponding part 
of last year, but this has been due to 
an increase in loadings of bituminous 
coal in anticipation of a strike in the 
union mines on April 1. Whether a 
strike occurs or not, the current relat- 
ively large shipments of coal apparent- 
ly will be offset by relatively small 
shipments for some time after April 1. 
A new machinery for forecasting trai- 
fic has come into existence within re- 
cent years. There are now Regional 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards in every 
part of the country. Each of the com- 
modity committees of these boards 
usually makes a forecast quarterly of 
the probable demand for freight cars 
for handling its commodity in its ter- 
ritory during the next quarter of a year. 
More experience will be required to de- 
termine how reliable these forecasts are, 
but thus far most of them have turned 
out to be well founded. 


Increased Shipments Expected 


N examination of these forecasts 

shows that in general the producers 
of the country are not anticipating a 
decline, but rather an increase, in their 
shipments during the early part of the 
year. 

Taking into consideration as well as 
seems practicable the various conditions 
that may affect freight business, it still 
seems reasonable to anticipate that the 
total for the year will not differ much 
from that of 1926. The most doubtful 
feature is the agricultural situation. 
Much information indicates that western 
farmers are gradually getting into bet- 
ter shape, but the relationship between 
prices of farm products, on the one 
hand, and industrial wages and prices, 
on the other, is clearly less satisfactory 
than a year or more ago. 


T= recent general decline in com- 
modity prices apparently is tending 
to reduce production in some industries; 
but conditions in the money market 
seem favorable to business expansion. 

The outlook for an increase in rail- 
way gross and net earnings does not 
appear as good as a year ago.’ It looks 
as if the railways would make a side- 
wise movement during the year—having 
no large change in total volume of traf- 
fic, offsetting increased unit costs with 
increased economy of operation and, on 
the whole, doing about as well as to 
net as last year. Of course, there is 


ample time and opportunity for devel- 
opments to occur—such as a failure 
of crops or the raising of big crops— 
that would have a marked effect on 
the railway situation. 












Every MAN wants to leave a 
sufficient income to his wife and 
children to keep them out of want 
always. Read this page. It tells how 
you can do this ——and many other 













OU HAVE no interest in death. You 
YY dislike the thought of it. You don’t 
want to talk about it. 

Your interest is in 4fe. In success. In 
getting the things you want. In having 
the most possible fun while you live, 
with the least worry. Most of all, prob- 
ably, you want happiness and security 
for your wife, and success for your 
children. 

There is a way to secure every one of 
these things. 

Ours is an old insurance company 
with a new idea. This new idea is ex- 
plained in a remarkable little book 
called ** How to Get the Things 
You Want.” Some of the subjects 
which it covers are listed at the 
bottom of this page; the convenient 
coupon will bring it to your home 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


“~» TO GET THESE 








things you can do under the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


1 Retire with an income when you 
are 60 or65. 


HERE are just a few of the a 
| 
| 
| 


PHoenirx Mutua Lire Insurance Co. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How to Get THE 


things you want to do. 


You 


can have 


the things you want! 


without any obligation or cost. 

Read the list. These are the things 
you want, aren’t they? The booklet tells 
how to get them. If you need further in- 
formation after reading it, a Phoenix 
Mutual Counselor will be glad to be 
of service to you. You will find him 
a very unusual man. He is competent 
to help and advise you, for he has had 
long years of practical experience or 
he has been through an intensive course 
of training in our service school at Hartford. 
His whole idea of life insurance is to put 
the emphasis on the //fe — on the things 
that make for more fun in living, 
for freedom from worry, for larger 
success. 

Pick out the things you want to 
get, and the booklet will show you 
how to get them. Send for it today. 


PHOENIX, MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First Policy Issued 1857 
MAIL THIS >? 
242 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Tuincs You Want.” 





REALLy own your home. 

Senp your children to college.. 
CreaTE an estate. 

MakxE sure your income will go on 
even though you become totally 
disabled. 

6 Leave an income for your family. 
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EVERY INVESTOR 


whose holdings total 
$25,000 or more 





Should Read 


DIVERSIFICATION 


' and 


VIGILANCE 


It tells briefly how 
the basic principles 
used by Trustees in 
administering large 
funds can be used 
by the private in- 
vestor. 



































Send for Booklet ND-2 










A.B.Leach«Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 
_39 So. La. Salle St., Chicago 
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What are the Stocks 
with greatest 
profit possibilities? 


The present market is un- 
usual— with no definite 
trend apparent. Money can 
be made in such a market 
only through the most care- 
ful selection of purchases. 


Do you know the stocks 
to select? The ones with 
greatest profit possibilities? 





Our latest bulletin analyzes 
a number of issues of this 
sort. A copywill besent free. 
This bulletin also discusses 
the trend of prices and the 
outlook for rails and in- 
dustrials. Mail the coupon 
—today. 


—— ee a 


BROOKMIRE 


BCONOMIC SERVICE INC 
570 Seventh Ave., New York 


Send me a copy of Bulletin S-176 


Name 


























A. H. Goss, president of the Electric 
Refrigeration Corporation: 

The new. year should prove to be one 
of satisfactory profits for the well estab- 
lished companies. Most of them have 
now completed their development work. 
These expenses have been charged off and 
their executives can think of earnings in 
terms of dividends and increased re- 
serves. 

The sales in the United States of small 
electric refrigerating machines in 1927 will 
undoubtedly be more than triple those of 
1926. 


Revenue from Refrigerators 


The central station companies are vitally 
interested in the success of the electric re- 
frigeration industry. The more electric re- 
frigerators sold, the more their load factor 
increases. The power companies will play 
an important part in merchandising them in 
1927. The central station gets more rev- 
enue from an electric refrigerator than 
from the combined current consump- 
tion of an electric iron, a percolator, a heat- 
er, a sewing machine, a fan, a washing 
machine and a toaster. 

Purchasers will reap the benefits of in- 
creased production supplemented by new 
inventions and refinements produced by the 
best engineering talent. 


New Standards 


During 1927 the sun will not set upon 
the progress of electrical refrigeration 
around the world. It is apparent that the 
standard of living is steadily improving 
everywhere. One of the indications of this 
is the increasing number of regulations in- 
stituted by countries abroad to protect the 
handling of their food supplies. This great- 
er attention to the handling of food is nat- 
urally of major importance to the electric 
refrigeration industry and as a result not 
only is the use of refrigeration becoming 
almost compulsory in the case of mer- 
chants who formerly gave little care to 
the goods they handled, but the safeguard- 
ing of health through the heaping of foods 
properly without the use of chemical 
preservatives is more and more becoming a 
household matter as well. 

R. H. Ballard, executive vice-president 
and general manager, Southern California 
Edison Company: 

An analysis of electrical activities 
throughout America in 1926 confirms the 
opinions voiced generally by economists, but 
not generally appreciated by laymen, which 
show that America’s prosperity depends on 
mass production, which in turn depends on 
an adequate power supply, manual labor 
being diverted from the use of tools to the 
management of machinery. 


Electrical Expansion 


Sixty-eight million people in the United 
States, or 60 per cent. of the total, now 
live in buildings supplied with electricity. 
The number of new customers secured by 
America’s electrical industry last year was 
1,460,360. To care for such a large growth 
the electrical industry obviously must have 
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tion budget for 1927, according to the 
Electrical World, will amount to $958,000,- 
000 of which $561,000,000 will be spent for 
transmission and distribution lines. This 
latter figure is particularly significant, as it 
means that service is being extended in 
rural districts, that the program of inter- 
connection is being continued and that the 
poorer sections of some of our cities which 
formerly have not had electricity, are being 
connected. 

C. K. Woodbridge, president, Dictaphone 
Corporation: 

American industry has learned the value 
of these two outstanding factors which tend 
to stabilize business: 

The first factor is the lesson we have 
learned as business enterprises, including 
competitors, to cooperate with one another 
in developing a market for merchandise 
without iosing our individual identity. 


Industrial Lessons 


The other is the result of adjusting our- 
selves to the over-expansion habit of the 
war period so that now we find business 
enterprises developed on a basis of what the 
people want, or can use, at a price that 
they can afford to pay and of quality that 
comes within the range of the marketing 
process. 

Nowadays, instead of turning out of a 
factory everything that we can make, we 
have learned the lesson of going out into 
the field and finding what the pople can 
take, then coming back and setting up a 
financial plan, a manufacturing plan and a 
merchandising plan that will meet the mar- 
ket needs. That sort: of planning and op- 
erating has given a stability to American 
business enterprises which should guaran- 
tee for good business so long as we keep 
all the elements of our enterprise well 
balanced. 

So long as American business industries 
use team work in developing their mar- 
kets and avoid speculation and gambling 
we need have no anticipation of industrial 
disaster and all its contingent readjust- 
ments. 


F. J. Lisman, New York banker, in 
speaking of the proposed new Eastern 
trunk line: 

The public seems to have no concep- 
tion of how complete a railroad system, 
between the Atlantic Coast on the East 
and the Mississippi River on the West, 
can still be created by the consolidation 
of independent connecting corporations. 

Such a system would be created 
around the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, Delaware & MHudson, Lehigh 
Valley and Wabash and would include 
for its main stem the new road pro- 
jected by Mr. Loree from Easton to 
Pittsburgh, known as the New York, 
Pittsburgh & Chicago, which he calls 
the “backbone” of the fifth system. 

It would include also the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown, with its 
contolled Northern Ohio, Western Mary- 

land, Washington & Old Dominion, Ann 
Arbor, Green Bay & Western and Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis; total, 9,492 miles. 
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Greater Interest 
In Exports 


Relative Improvement in Prospects 
Abroad Leads to Renewal 
of Foreign Activity 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director U. S. Bureau of Commerce 


HE indications thus far in the 
new year point clearly to a 
sharply increased export activity 
on the part of American manufacturers. 
As had been anticipated, with the slight 
sag which has been evident in certain 
phases of the domestic market, there 
has come the usual stimulation to for- 
eign trade interest. One clear indica- 
tion of this is the increase in the de- 
mand upon the Department of Com- 
merce for foreign trade information and 
ssistance. 
’ During the first two weeks of 1926 a 
total of 88,223 foreign trade problems 
were submitted to the Department by 
the trades of the country, but during 
the first fortnight of this year the total 
reached 106,698, or an increase of about 
twenty per cent. This was fairly well 
distributed both geographically and as 
to trades with conspicuous interest, how- 
ever, in automotive, textile, and small 
specialty lines. 


Trends in Foreign Trade 


fies figures for 1926 bear out further 
this trend toward greater exporting 
of manufactured wares. During that 
year no less than 55.4 per cent of our 
total overseas sales were made up of 
finished and semi-manufactured goods, 
as compared with 51.9 per cent in 1925. 

The total in values registered last 
year was over $2,612,000,000 which is 
an increase of more than. $100,000,000 
over 1925. In other words, the drift 
toward more active interest in fabricat- 
ed exports is becoming steadily more 
accentuated. 

As for the market trends, the out- 
standing factor in the 1926 export 
figures is the falling off in our European 
sales which registered a decline of some 
$300,000,000 (though much of this was 
due to the sag in raw material prices, 
notably cotton) and the gains in South 
America (over $40,000,000) and Asia 
(over $80,000,000). The European de- 
clines were most conspicuous in Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom. 


[% the new world, Mexico and Cuba 
both registered sharp curtailment in 
their purchases from us for obvious rea- 
sons. On the favorable side, the out- 
standing factor was the great gain in 
Venezuela, due largely to the very rapid 
development of the oil industry and the 
undertaking of important public works. 

In the Far East a curious factor was 
the increase in our sales to China of 
more than $17,000,000 in spite of the 
confusion in political conditions—a vivid 
illustration of the axiom that because 
of the isolation of various sections 
through inadequate communication any 
disturbances are bound to be highly 
localized with consequently small reac- 


(Continued on page 75) 
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New Roxy Theatre 


Grand Opening Officially Announced 
For first week of March with Gloria Swanson’s First United 
Artists Production, “The Love of Sunya’”’ 


Join Roxy and the 5,000 Owners of this Theatre 
The Seven Investment Reasons 


|. AMPLE MARGIN OF SAFETY: 
Tangible property back of Class “A” stock 
exceeds by 20% the cost of the shares. 
Estimated yearly net earnings amount to 
$2,100,000, or over 414 times Class “A” 
preferred dividend requirements. Strong 
provisions safeguard against issues prior to 
or on a parity with “A” stock. 


Il. HIGH YIELD: Class “A” shares are 
entitled to cumulative preferred cash 
dividends of $3.50 per share yearly and 
participating dividends with common 
stock of an additional $1 per share. Divi- 
dends of $4.00 per share have already 
accumulated. Class “A” shares yield at 
cost price 10% yearly in preferred cash 
dividends, and participating dividends may 
increase this yield substantially. Dividends 
on common stock given as bonus may 
further increase this yield. Estimated 
earnings indicate about $4.00 per share 
available yearly for dividends on common. 


Ill. EARLY APPRECIATION: The 
theatre reaches its full earning power im- 
mediately upon its opening. Increase of 
market value of Roxy stock should be 
great at this time. Moreover, 15% of net 
earnings after preferred dividends must be 
used to retire Class “A” stock, which is 
not callable for less than $50 per share. 
IV. READY MARKETABILITY: Roxy 
Theatre stocks are widely distributed 
among over 5,000 investors. The corpo- 
ration has agreed to make application in 
due course to list the shares on the New 
York Curb Market. The shares have al- 
ready a real market. 


V. ABLE MANAGEMENT: Roxy’s finan- 
cial and artistic successes while directing 
the Strand, Rivoli, Rialto and Capitol are 
a matter of record. At his own theatre 
he has fullest scope for his genius as the 


Send Coupon for 
Illustrated Booklet 


Bennett Bolster & Coghill 
7 Wabhesrgae 


This information, while not guaranteed, 
is received from reliable sources. 





leading motion picture showman of the 
country. Associated with him are expe- 
rienced and resourceful men. 

VI. STABILITY OF THE INDUSTRY: 
The motion picture business is a billion 
dollar industry. The flow of cash into the 
box office of a “first run” house is steady, 
regardless of trade cycles. The capacity 
of “first run” houses in New York is 
inadequate. 

Vil. LOCATION AND UNUSUAL FEA- 
TURES: A. The Theatre is in the heart 
of the New York theatrical district and 
yet removed from the traffic congestion 
of Times Square. 

_ B. The Theatre is the largest in 
size and the design is superior. Architec- 
tural beauty and perfection of appoint- 
ments are unsurpassed. Over 6000 pa- 
trons may be seated and every facility 
is provided for comfort and safety. While 
awaiting admission, patrons will be en- 
tertained in the spacious rotunda. 

The pipe organ has three sepa- 
rate consoles operated by three organists, 
allowing a range of musical production 
never before attempted. 

D. The orchestra pit may be raised 

or lowered at will. The stage is divided 
laterally into sections so that one act may 
fade in as another fades out. The stage 
has three terraces so that chorus, ballet, 
and pictures may be shown simultane- 
ously. 
E. Special lighting equipment and 
the projecting and machinery are revolu- 
tionary, eliminating necessity of darken- 
ing the theatre and making figures on the 
screen stand out in relief. 
_ F. Completely equipped broadcast- 
ing room is built under the stage and 
“Roxy” and his “Gang” will be on the 
air with “hook-ups” to the whole National 
Broadcasting chain. 





Bennett, Bolster & Coghill, Inc. 
7 Wall St., Dept. FM-215 
New York City 


Please send me, without obligation, new 
booklet giving complete information 
about Roxy’s new Theatre and Roxy 
Theatres Corp. securities. 
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Odd Lots 


Allow the small investor to 
take advantage of invest- 
ment opportunities that are 
presented in the market. 


Buyers of Odd Lots receive 
the same courteous and 
painstaking attention as 
large buyers. 


We accept orders for 10 
shares and upward on a 
conservative marginal 
basis. 


Send for our booklet 


‘“Odd Lot Trading” 
Ask for F.276 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway New York 








give you a concise view 


me 
—— 








KEEP IN 
TOUCH 


with current market con- 
dition — a _ requisite of 
sound investment prac- 


tice. Our 
MARKET LETTER 


sent free on request will 


of the situation. 


Odd Lots 


We have a special de- 
partment for executing 
orders in less than 
100 amounts. 


Send for Market 
Letter J11 


share 








(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
Telephone Hanover 2500 


Widener Bldg. Philadelphia 
Telephone Rittenhouse 1157 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Prices Show Resistance to Further Selling and 
Suggest Recent Liquidation Is Completed 


By R. W. Schabacker 


HUS far in 1927 the stock market 
has presented a decidedly irregular 
appearance and we would look for 

a continuation of such irregularity dur- 
ing the remainder of the current month. 

The writer’s prophecy of a reaction at 
the turn of the year has generally been 
borne out but, as has been before stated, 
the reaction has been neither drastic nor 
unanimous. Price averages have drift- 
ed gradually lower while individual is- 
sues have soared or dropped according 
to the speculative manipulations behind 
them. 


 aeoving successive days occurred at 
the beginning of the month when 
bear drives failed to depress average 
prices to new lows on the reaction and 
this strong resistance to further declines 
has resulted in renewed confidence of 
higher prices and a covering movement 
which has brought about substantial 
recovery from the resistance level at 
around 136 for the combined average. 

So long as this resistance point stays 
unbroken the outlook for prices is fav- 
orable to the bull side and. the writer 
currently inclines to the opinion that at 
least the major part of what might be 
termed the first 1927 reaction is over. 

General business must be admitted as 
rather disappointing when judged by 
the standards of last year. But again at- 
tention may be called to the previously 
expressed fact that volume and profits 
may go moderately below 1926 without 
getting below the levels of definite pros- 
perity. 

The mainstay behind the present bull 
market is unquestionably cheap money 
and since interest rates are still easing 
off and give no indications of any sub- 
stantial firming up in the near future 
there is no reason to believe that the 
bull market is over. 





Eigen far security prices have paid 
very little attention to the decline 
in general business, which is, of course, 
only moderate, and the factor of infla- 
tion appears to be expending itseif 
chiefly upon the stock market as a 
natural outlet instead of upon the com- 
modity markets. 

Stocks have not at this writing given 
any definite indication that the long- 
term advance has been resumed but the 
writer feels that such indication will soon 
be forthcoming, judging from the recent 
conduct of prices. 

But the present market is perhaps 
more manipulated now than it has ever 
been before, accounting for the great 
degree of irregularity. It is a difficult 
market to make money in and is a good 
one for the inexperienced trader to keep 
away from, at least until more definite 
indications are forthcoming on _ the 
longer-term trend. 


WE: expect to see stocks higher but 
there does not appear to be any 
necessity of reaching for them. The 
present outlook is so indecisive as to 
suggest at least a secondary reaction in 
general prices, though it is doubtful :f 
they will again reach the January lows. 

Whether or not this general move- 
ment develops there will unquestionably 
be quick and substantial reactions in 
the individual issues and these may serve 
as opportunities for picking up the bet- 
ter types of stock for speculative moves. 

A quick and _ liquid position is 
advised with the greater portion of funds 
but there are still very worth-while 
profits to be made, even in the present 
undecided market, by the old method of 
“buying them low,” protecting by close 
stops and getting out again while the 
getting is good on fair advances in the 
individual issues. 
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Gold Seal 


Electrical 

















Company 


We recommend for 
Investment 


the securities of this 
prosperous manufactur- 
ing Company whose 
trademarked product is 
nationally advertised and 
distributed, and whose 
earnings have shown re- 
markable growth during 
the past year. 


This Company makes a 
“repeat order” product, es- 
sential to one of our most 
thriving young industries. Its 
securities are an attractive 
purchase at present prices. 


Send for Descriptive 
Circular (F) 





Wm. Paul Buchler & Co. 
(INCORPORATED) 
Investment Securities 
50 Broad Street 660 Madison Ave. 

Hanover 7026 Regent 1993 





























Ten Basic 
Industries—No. 10 











Transportation 


| Fy gene S. BACHE, of J. S. Bache 
& Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York Coffee & Sugar 
Exchange, succeeding Carl H. Stoff- 
regen. Mr. Bache’s place as_ vice- 
president of the Exchange will be filled 
by E. L. Leuder of Minford, Leuder 
& Company. 

Paul W. Seiler, formerly president 
and general manager of the Ternstedt 
Manufac- 
turing Company, 
a Fisher Body Cor- 
poration, has been 
appointed president 
and general manag- 
er of the Yellow 
Truck & Coach 
Company, succeed- 
ing John A. Ritchie 
who has been 
named vice-chairman of the board of 
directors. Mr. Ritchie will now devote 
more of his time to the sales end of the 
business. 

















NSON W. BURCHARD, vice-chair- 

man of the board of directors of 
the General Electric Company, died of 
acute indigestion, at the age of 61. Mr. 
Burchard had been with General Electric 
for twenty-five years. 

Laurence H. Hendricks has resigned 
as controller of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank to as- 
sume the duties of 
the presidency of 
the American Re- 
discount Corpora- 
tion, the reserve 
system for deferred 
payment credits re- 
cently organized. 

Alden H. Vose, of 
Harriss, Irby & 




















“Everything in life, from 
marriage to manslaughter, 
turns on the speed and cost 
at which men, things and 
thoughts can be shifted 
from one place to another.” 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


When you buy “Shares in 
America” you become part 
owner of 24 leading com- 
panies, including : 


Louisville & Nashville 
Southern Pacific 
Delaware & Hudson 
New York Central 
Illinois Central 
Union Pacific 


Ask for Booklet No. 4 


THROCKMORTON & Co. 
1¢@ BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 1060 
New Haven Oklahoma City 


Voss, has arranged to purchase the New 
York Stock Exchange membership of 
Marshall J. McAnerney for $185,000, the 
highest price ever paid. 


HARLES E. MILLEN, who started 
as office boy for the American 
Surety Company thirty-nine years ago, 
was elected a vice-president. 
Roger K. Ballard, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, has been appointed a 
partner and vice-president of Blair & Com- 
pany, Inc., in charge of the Chicago of- 
ce. 
R. B. Brown, formerly vice-president 
of the Milwaukee Gas Light Company, 
was elected president 
of the American 
Light & Traction 
Company, succeeding 
Alanson P. Lathrop, 
now chairman. Mr. 
Lathrop was presi- 
dent of the company 
since 1901. 
William C. Proc- 
ter of Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati, was elected a director 
of the New York Central lines, succeed- 
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What's Ahead 
for 


© Your Boy 


in Business? 


_ 
| Ishe amply prepared to solve 
the many business problems 
that are ahead of him? Will 
he have to struggle through 
years of apprenticeship, and 
possibly never arrive at suc’ 
cess? Or will you supply him 
the equipment with which he 
should be able to materially 
shorten this period of appren- 
ticeship, and eventually arrive 
at an executive position? 


Babson Institute'can answer 
this question, if you wish 
the boy to be thoroughly 
equipped for his career. 


Actual Business 


Methods Used 


Babson Institute will teach him to 
do the things expected of him in 
business. He will absorb not only 
the theory but the principles of 
business life. 


He will be given practical training 
in the fundamental laws of 
Finance, Management, Production 
and Distribution and shown how 
to apply these laws in actual busi- 
ness. Regular office hours are fol- 
lowed, and the work is conducted 
with small conference groups un- 
der the personal direction of 
experienced business men. 


Students may enroll at the begin- 
ning of each term and continue 
through nine consecutive months. 
Next entrance date March 28, 1927. 


Babson Institute 


Organized, not for profit, under the educational 
laws of Massachusetts. — 


Send for Booklet 


“Training for Business Leadership’”’ 


It explains in detail the work given and 
the unique features of our intensive 
business course. It shows how, by fol- 
lowing business methods, our students 


are thoroughly trained for leadership. 
Fill in attached coupon. 




















Babson Institute, ai 


Babson Park, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “Train- 
ing for Business Leadership”, and 
complete information about your in- 
tensive business course. 





Signature 
Address 








ing Frank Jerome. 
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OW do you 
proceed in 
obtaining authori- 
tative investment 


information? A 
The Benefits Sadie dine to all 
of Our your problems may 
Facilities 


be had through 
Available 


our Service. The 

facilities of our in- 

ternational organi- 

Y zation may be 

to You utilized by you at 

a moderate cost. 

Surround your in- 

vestments with the 

same safeguards 

which are utilized 

by conservative 

bankers. Booklet 
on request. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
: CHICAGO BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 

Lonvon: Moody’s Investors Service, Ltd. 























Weekly 
Market Letter 


The Steel Stocks 


Warner Bros. 
Picturers, Inc. 


F. W. Woolworth Co. 


Copy on Request 


obey E Kirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St. New York 
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HE present phase of the stock 

matket has developed so largely 

into a speculative, manipulated 

and irregular affair that it takes a nim- 

ble and quick-witted trader to make 

any money on either side of the mar- 
ket. 

Good stocks are still a buy for the 
well-known pull but the rapid run-ups 
followed or accompanied’ by — drastic 
drops in the individual issues makes it 
even more important than ever to pick 
stocks with extreme care. 

The market is definitely a selective 
one and if prices continue their churn- 
ing movement, which has been in prog- 
ress since the first of the year, it seems 
unwise to reach for stocks. Buy them 
only on their reactions and not on sud- 
den spurts. 


U. S. Rubber 
A a month ago United States 


Rubber common was mentioned in 
passing as one of the better buys in the 
rubber group but its position makes it 
worthy of somewhat more detailed at- 
tention since the stock looks like one 
of the better buys for large market 
profits in the present year. 

The company was unfavorably af- 
fected, along with all other rubber con- 
cerns, by low prices last year and 
although the annual report has not been 
issued at this writing we would not ex- 
pect more than about $ per share for 
the common issue. Last year’s earn- 
ings are not so important, however, as 
the prospects for this year and the lat- 
ter appear decidedly optimistic. 


Possible 1927 Profits 


ITH the British colonies again 

cutting their export percentage and 
with prospects for continued large con- 
sumption it seems reasonable to expect 
at least a partial recovery in rubber 
and its products during this year. In 
1925 U. S. Rubber earned $15 a share 
and sold close to par. Now it sells 
around 60 and only a moderate gain in 
crude prices could raise 1927 earnings 
to perhaps $8 or $9 a share. 

These earnings, however, take no ac- 
count of the tremendous possibilities 
of profit in the company’s own planta- 
tions which are now rapidly increasing 
their output. Profits from this source 
are not included in the company’s regu- 
lar earning statement but it is esti- 
mated in reliable circles that they 
amounted to between $7 and $8 per 
share additional, on the stock for 1926 
when rubber prices were comparatively 
low.. It is therefore not difficult to en- 
visage direct and indirect profits of as 
much as $20 a share or more for Rubber 
common in 1927. 


Market Position Strong 


HE stock’s technical market position 
is even more interesting and en- 
couraging. For almost a whole year 
market swings have been growing small- 
er and since last October the range has 


Such a situation 
indicates very decidedly that either dis- 
tribution or accumulation has been in 


been only 10 points. 


progress on a large scale. It looks much 
more like accumulation to the writer 
and the stock is getting into a position 
from which another of the old-time up- 
ward swings might set in, with prices 
of par or above not an impossible des- 
tination. 


A Curb Speculation 


AST issue attention was called to 

Marmon Motors on the New York 
Curb and the writer hears good things 
about another stock on that junior ex- 
change. This time it is Rand Kardex 
which has a Class A no-par common 
issue now selling around 65 with the 
usual optimistic stories of a further up- 
ward movement before spring to 80 or 
above. 

The company is a leader in filing cab- 
inet sales and all kinds of office furni- 
ture and equipment with net profits 
jumping happily along with steady gains 
and finally doubling up to over $3,000,- 
000 last year or more than $7 a share on 
the Class A. The latter now pays $3 
per annum and is expected shortly to 
go on a $4 basis to which rate it is 
entitled before the small issue of close- 
ly held common receives anything. 
Thereafter the Class A participates pro 
rata with the common in further divi- 
dends. 

United Fruit 


A peaboigers FRUIT earned only $7.80 
per share on the new no-par com- 
mon stock which was exchanged 2 1-2 
for 1 last year. The stock is selling at 
around 114 and pays only $4 a share, 
but it looks good not only for the long 
pull but also for the near-term. 

The company is one of the strongest 
of our domestic corporations and ought 
to continue to enhance its market value 
in the future as in the past. The com- 
pany’s three chief groups of income are 
bananas, sugar and shipping. The for- 
mer is fairly steady and the two last 
ought to do considerably better in 1927. 

From a technical market standpoint 
it may also be said that United Fruit 
has a habit of taking discouraging rest- 
ing periods, such as has been witnessed 
since the split-up last April, and then 
suddenly goming to life, especially at the 
latter end of a big upswing in the gen- 
eral market, with swift run-ups of 20 
or 30 points to its credit. 


The Favorites 


E continue favorable toward such 

issues as General Railway Signal, 
Cuba Cane preferred, Cuban American 
common, Loew’s, Inc., U. S. Rubber, 
Packard Motors, Associated Dry Goods, 
Marmon (Curb), Atchison, New Haven, 
Missouri Pacific, common and preferred, 
General Motors and Steel. 

Add to these Great Northern pre- 
ferred, International Nickel, Famous 
Players, National Supply, Cast Iron 
Pipe, Union Pacific and Pennsylvania. 
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What’s Wrong With 
Oil Stocks! 


Last August we raised this same question, in Forbes Magazine. 
In spite of wide-spread bullishness on oils at the time, clients of 
the American Securities Service were advised against loading up 
with oil stocks. 





















































Now, though the general market is ~p, oils are down 3 points. 


What next? Earnings of eovtain companies are show- 
ing up well. According to Wall Street gossip, oils before 
long will lead the market. What are the facts? 


Are technical’ market conditions and basic conditions of 
the industry now right, for a broad advance? 
Or do weaknesses exist? Will oil stocks 
disappoint those who put money 
into them? 


Another impartial analysis, up-to-date, with specific recom- 
mendations, is now being mailed our clients. It should prove 
valuable, like our report last August was. Few extra copies avail- 
able free. If interested in oils you should not fail to send for it. 


Clip Coupon at Right 


American Securities Service 


Suite 1047 | itis Sdabibes Si, - 
Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. 1047 Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., 
New York City New York. 
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Send me “Special Report on Oils,” also copy of 
“Making Profits in Securities,” both free. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 








Section One 
(See page 76 for Second Section) 
Thou. 
Shares Book Earns. Earns. 1926 Div. Long Term Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 
Par Out Value 1925 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 201 71 $10.24 $9.77,9 m Air Reduction ............ $5 117- 30; ’21-’25 14634-107% 136 = 33.7 
No 2,178 73 saves Alied Chemical <2... 6 117- 34; ’20-’25 149 -106 136 44 
100 260 162 +=8.78 6.65,9 m_ Allis Chalmers ............ 6 97- 8; °15-’25 9414- 78% 8 68 
No 150 126 6.10° Nil* Amer. Beet Sugar ........ Ds 108- 24; °15-’25 38%- 21 24 i 
25 2,474 38 aren BURIED. 5c ctnrnctecrdans 2 296- 22; °15-’25 63%- 387% 4 46 
No 600 134 6.77° 6.67° Amer. ‘Car & Pdry ....... 6 116- 20; ’15-’25 114%- 91% 100 6.0 
No 770 65 Nil 3.11,6m Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 145- 9; 715-25 119%- 9044 106 = 7.7 
100 610 155 19.17 11.65, 6 m Amer. Smelt. & Refin..... 8 138- 25; °15-’25 152 -109% 134 5.9 
No 903 45 4.50 3.87, 9 m Amer. Steel Fdrys. ........ 3 50- 18; °19-’25 47 - 40 46 62 
100 450 141 i ee Amer. Sugar Refin. ...... 5 148- 36; 715-’25 871%4- 65% 82 6.1 
100 9,216 118 =-11.65 9.05,9 m Amer. Tel. & Tel. ........ 9 144- 91; °15-’25 15034-13954 152 5.9 
20 611 11 3.90 5.12,12 m Amer. W. W. & Elec...... 1.60u 76- 25; ’24-’25 74 - 43% 65 7.7 
100 400 158 .—l rr Amer. Woolen ..........- ma 170- 16; °15-’25 42%- 19... . «+25 i 
50 3,000 71 | eres 7 Anaconda Copper ........ 3 105- 28; °16-’25 51%- 41% 46 6.4 
25 2,000 35 2.60 0.62,10 m Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”... .. 27- 19; °19-’25 251%4- 13% 14 a 
No 594 Bee cvarec Assoc. Dry Goods ......... 2.50 141- 10; 16-25 54%- 37% 40 6.1 
100 2,324 iS Atch. Top & S. Fe. ......0- 7 137- 75; °10-’25 172 -122 162 4.3 
100 676 215 26.93 16.16,10 m Atlantic Coast Line ....... 7 268- 77; ’20-’25 2621%4-181% 183 3.8 
100 200 228 Cl Tae Baldwin Loco. ..........+- 7 156- 27; °15-’25 167%4- 92% 146 48 
100 1,520 ce maar Baltimore & Ohio ........ 6 96- 28; °15-’25 10934- 83% 108 = 5.7 
100 1802 163 5.30 7.48,12 m Bethlehem Steel .......... me 156- 37; °17-’25 51%- 37% 44 Bs 
No 770 62 4.65* 5.52 Brook-Manhattan Trans... 4 64- 9; ’23-’25 77%- 54% 68 5.9 
No 508 56 eee eee Brook Union Gas ......... 4 100- 20; ’15-’25 9734- 68 90 47 
No 252 84 688" 0.96,6 m_ Brown Shoe.............. 2 157- 23; 714-’25 485%4- 2914 32. 6.2 
No 600 35 6.00° 4.00, 6 m Burroughs Add Mach. .... 3 103- 45; ’24-’25 122 -77% 118 2.7 
No 490 91 12.64° 12.36¢ California Packing ........ 4 137- 34; °17-'25 74i%- 66% 66 6.1 
25 1,798 36 0=—_ 3.60 2.84,9 m California Pete .......... 2 33- 17; ’23-’25 38%%4- 2934 32. 6.1 
100 332 100 4.40 Nil, 9 m Central Leather pfd. ...... - 118- 28; °15-’25 683%4- 43% 56 i 
No 1,123 BD SE ccvoce Cerro de Pasco .......... 4 67- 23; °17-’25 73%4- 57% 60 67 
100 9.30 ee! aa Chesapeake & Ohio ...... 8 131- 36; 715-’25 17834-112 153 5.2 
100 1,158 100 Nil Nil, 12 m Chic. Mil., St. Paul pfd..... ae 136- 7; °15-’25 24 - 14% 20 ec on 
No 335 42 3.91 2.48, 9 m Childs Company .......... 2.40t 75- 32; ’24-’25 663%- 451% 50 8.8 
25 4,391 27. —s 2.71 196, OB 4 Chie Coemer on. anc ccccsss 2.50 39- 8; °15-’25 363%- 30 a6 73 
No 2,712 9 5.67 450,9m Chrysler Corp. ........... 3 253- 8; ’21-’25 54%- 28% 38 7.9 ; 
No 500 10 14.47 19.90,12m  Coco-Cola ................ 7 178- 18; °19-’25  — 17434-128 169 4.1 wy 
100 342 106 = 4.65 4.28,9 m Col. Fuel & Iron .......... es 66- 20; 15-25 4934- 27% 50 ‘ es 
No 1,500 41 5.38 4.34,9 m Col. Gas & Elec. .......... 5 86- 17; ’20-’25 90 - 63% 8 60 
No 3,600 110 689 3 ...... eS 2) eee 5 97- 36; °15-’25 11534- 87 100 5.0 th 
No 477 | ieee Continental Can .......... 5 127- 34; °14-’25 921%4- 70 70 a at 
No 1,760 12 1.60" 1.15" Continental Motors ....... 0.80 15- 5; °22-°25 13%- 9%K% 12 65 la 
25 2,530 29 2.16 180, 6m. Corn: Prods. Réfin. «....... 2 44- 12; ’20-’25 513%- 355% 48 4.3 ye 
100 5 144 ~=— 5.05? 8.72,12 m Crucible Steel ............ 6 278- 48; °16-’25 82:34- 64 78 «72.7 1c 
No 500 = Nil* Ni Cuba Cane Sugar ........ % 76- 6; °16-’25 11%4- 8% 10 os ty 
10 1,000 34 1.16" 0.39* Cuban Amer. Sugar ...... 1 60- 11; ’20-’25 3034- 20% 27 3.8 H 





i m Davison Chemical ......... na 81- 20; ’20-’25 4634- 23% 28 ce 
100 425 170 =11.55 12.13,9 m Del. & Hudson ........... 9 156- 83; °15-’25 18314-150% 172 5.1 . 
50 1,680 127 8.00 7.96,9 m_ Del., Lack & West........ 6 150- 93; ’21-’25 153%4-129 141 4.3 
No 1,935 Nil 4.02 6.46,12 m Dodge Bros. “A”.......... % 49- 22; °19-’25 4744- 21% 25 Re k 
No 2,661 73 8.73 11.86,9 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 7 271-105; ’22-’25 18114-157 170 4.1 it 
No 1,613 25 i Elec. Power & Light...... ™ 40- 17; °19-’25 344%4- 154% 17 ” s 
— 100 1,125 148 3.71 Gees a Se Bers casisa ccsscnesss on 46- 7; °15-’25 42 - 22% 42 i e 
No 370 107 12.86 6.04,6 m Famous Players .......... 10 123- 40; °19-’25 12714-103% 110 9.1 g 
No 4,500 9 3.08 2.98,9 m_ Fleischmann Co. ......... 2 172- 32; '23-’25 5614- 32% 46 43 
No 100 74 ~=10.10 6.81,9 m Foundation Co. .......... 8 184- 59; ’23-’25 17934- 73% 76 =:10.5 
No 730 42 1.03” 146, 9 mm Freeport Tesas .... 6.2.25. 2 64- 7; °19-’25 36 - 19% 40 5.0 } 
100 156 5.79 2.21,6m General Asphalt .......... ee 160- 14; 710-’25 944% 50 80 w ; 
No 7,211 41 5.12 417,99 m General Electric .......... + 337-109; °15-’25 951%4- 79 82 4.9 t 
No 8,700 69 19.15 15.08, 9 m General Motors .......... 7 150- 56; ’24-’25 225%-113% 148 4.7 f 
No 325 20 5.06 11.61,12 m Gen. Ry. Signal ........... 5 81- 68; 719-’25 93%- 60% 87 5.8 | 
No 602 40 24.00 028.6m Goodrich, B. G. ..6200006:% 4 88- 17; ’20-’25 7034- 39% 48 8.1 
100 651 143 30.59 5.24, 6 m Goodyear Tire pfd. ...... 7 115- 35; ’23-’25 109%- 96%4 98 = | ' 
100 2,495 151 8.54 10.42,12 m Great Northern pfd. ...... 5 128- 51; ’15-’25 8414- 68% 84 6.0 ( 
100 125 126 7.17 5.28,12 m Gulf States Steel ......... 5 193- 25; °16-'25 933%- 51% 560s 9.1 1 
100 105 3.81 1.13, 3 m Hudson & Manhat. ....... 2.50 38- 4; ’22-’25 4114- 35 43 6.0 1 
No 1,330 32 16.07” 3.36,13 m Hudson Motor ........... 3.50 140- 20; ’23-’25 123%4- 40% 53 6.8 
100 1,211 156 612.75 6.42, 8 m__ Illinois Central ........... 7 126- 81; °15-’25 131 -113%4 122 5.6 | 
100 76 me © eae (Si eee ne 39- 9; '22-'25 5334- 24% 46 ‘e | 
No 579 42 489 4.21,9 m _ Int. Bus. Machines ........ 3 176- 24; ’20-’25 5634- 38% 54 5.7 ; 
No 646 13 1.56 1.16, 6 m_ Int. Combust. Eng. ...... 2 70- 20; ’22-’25 6414- 3314 44 46 
100 1,000 2 > er PRG PRIMES conc c esc ciees 6t 150- 67; °18-’25 159%-112%4 138 8.3 | 
25 1,673 35 3.00 cs 8 eo ee 0  eeeerererr 2 57- 11; ’16-’25 461%4- 32% 40 5.0 
No 500 115 — tases WO WUE nccdecccccccess 2 92- 19; °17-’25 633%- 44% 583.5 : 
No 4,366 44 a Kennecott Copper ........ 5 64- 15; °15-’25 64144- 49% 62 8.1 
10 3,679 13 3.17 S.af,16 M.. BES Be Bi secs. cose. 1.20 885-110; ’20-’25 82 - 42% 48 25 
(a) Partly extra. (c) Year ended February 23. (d) Year ended March Jl. (e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended. May 31; (g) Year ended 
June 30. (h) Year ended July 31. (i) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (mn) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 
“30. Q Before charges for depletien. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) Plus 2% in 
com. 
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Odd Lots 











Ask for F.277 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


LLOW the small investor to take advantage of market 
opportunities. 


They enable the larger investor to diversify his holdings, there- 
by increasing margin of safety. 


Our booklet which explains the many advantages offered by 
Odd Lot Trading furnished on request. 








61 Broadway 





Greater Interest in Exports 
(Continued from page 69) 
tion upon business except in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

The Far Eastern figures also indicate 
that our merchants are keenly appreci- 
ative of the opportunities in New Zea- 
land and Australia where our trade last 
year ran well over $20,000,000 above 
1925. Another market which is evident- 
ly attracting more attention is South 
Africa, to which our exports last year 
exceeded $50,000,000. 

On the- whole, therefore, in those mar- 
kets where our fabricated wares are be- 
ing sold we seem to be making sub- 
stantial headway and a foothold is well 
established for the even more extensive 
gains that seem imminent in 1927. 


AS for general conditions, our leading 
European customers seem to be in 
a much more favorable position than 
they were a year ago. British coal pro- 
duction is now back to the pre-strike 
level with an encouraging improvement 
recorded in unemployment in all indus- 
tries, and a general tone of optimism 
running through almost the entire busi- 
ness community in the Kingdom. 

Continental conditions likewise reg- 
ister a favorable outlook with the pos- 
sible exception of France, although 
even here the latest tax returns indicate 
a by no means depressed situation dur- 
ing the past few weeks. However, un- 
employment and continued anxiety as 
to the possible reactions from the im- 
Pending currency stabilization measures 
still hang like clouds over the situation 
as a whole. 


Germany seems to be moving steadily 
forward in spite of cabinet uncertainties 
in Berlin; the drive for export markets 
is taking on increasing volume and 
vigor, and those firms which are likely 
to come in conflict with German lines 
should be on the alert for developments 
during the coming year. The new Ger- 
man budget includes very large sums 
as export credit guarantees which seem 
to presage a return to the practice of long- 
terms to overseas distributors. 

The tendency, however, to over-do 
this inclination has all too frequently 
been a grave weakness in the German 
overseas efforts in past years. 


European Conditions 


AVORABLE 

come in from the Scandinavian 
countries, notably from Sweden, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Spain, and even the 
Balkans. The revalorization of the lira 
is causing less anxiety in Italy than 
hitherto, though credit stringency is still 
very evident and security prices have 
fallen to record low values, with the 
expected reduction of trade generally, 
particularly in export. 

Throughout the continental countries 
the general effort toward amalgamation 
among members of the same trades and 
industries, as expressed in the various 
international cartels now in process of 
formation, is having a decidedly salutary 
effect in eliminating the disastrous cut- 
throat competition and sharp national- 
istic rivalries which have in recent years 
so sorely impaired much of Europe’s 
international commerce. 


From the Far East, the opening 


reports continue to 


John Muir& 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members} New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members: New York Curb Market 


MM LN 


New York 


weeks of the New Year have been de- 
cidedly dull in Japan with the prospects 
so doubtful that several companies are 
contemplating dividend cuts. From 
China, in spite of all of the disturbances, 
come continued reports that on the 
whole business is fairly satisfactory. 


India likewise, though recovering 
from a fairly dull year on the whole 
with scattered industrial depressions 


and political uncertainties, is reported 
to be more encouraged as to the outlook 
for 1927; the harvest prospects are good, 
particularly in tea, and in general the 
tone is improved over that of recent 
months. The adjoining islands, notably 
the Dutch East Indies, report satisfac- 
tory business, especially in automobiles 
and heavy machinery, and that market 
seems to merit continued attention from 
American exporters. Australia and New 
Zealand, as usual, though hard hit by 
the British coal strike which caused a 
falling off in the demand for their prod- 
ucts, are responding to the recovery in 
the homeland with corresponding en- 
couragement to the steadily increasing 
American export activities in that mar- 
ket. 


S .for the Latin American situation, 

there is still a cloud over business 
in the northerly republics; all of the 
recent .reports from Mexican trade 
circles are depressing with the exception 
of some isolated sections on the west 
coast and in the north. The sugar ter- 
ritories around the Caribbean, notably 
Cuba and some of the smaller islands, 
must still be listed in the “unpromising”’ 
column. 
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Shares Book Earns. 


Thou. 
Par Out 
$50 1,210 
25 1,430 
No 1,060 
100 80 
100 1,170 
No 673 
No 408 
No 1,895 
No 1,357 
100 718 
100 496 
10 1,141 
No 2,730 
25 2,046 
No 1,100 
100 206 
No 200 
100 3,832 
100 3 
100 1,571 
100 1,373 
10 3,793 
100 2,480 
25 698 
25 1,100 
10 2,615 
50 1,675 
50 10,000 
100 450 
50 928 
No 329 
100 303 
100 125 
No 3,577 
100 1,350 
No 1,155 
50 1; 
100 100 
100 300 
100 453 
100 164 
100 87 
100 370 
No 4 
No 4,492 
100 100 
100 3,724 
100 1,200 
No 766 
25 20,292 
25 9,516 
No 
No 1,875 
25 6,578 
No 2,540 
No 1,201 
100 660 
25 400 
100 2,223 
No 2, 
100 120 
100 240 
No 666 
100 810 
100 5,083 
100 654 
100 600 
100 998 
50 788 
50 2,290 
50 800 
5 5,527 
25 2,600 
100 127 


(a) Partl 
we 30. ch) 


Value 1925 
$6.64 
28 6.35 
31 4.44) 
168 21.27 
144 15.98 
58 13.62 
8 2.34 
47 8.11 
48 4281 
100 10.70 
107 5.40 
25 8.40 
15" 5.95 
41 5.80 
25 5.52 
266 14.17 
36 429 
141. 12.67 
242 16.14 
100 4.72 
166 18.67 
15 312 
170 7.24 
36 = 6.77 
25 2.40 
18 4.84! 
56 9.91 
86 6.23 
134 8611.69 
61 7.10 
Nil 2.27 
107 6.85 
228 0.51 
22 2.10 
122 11.68" 
8 2.33 
80 10.25 
28 16.16 
216 6.88 
153 14.89 
170 8.46 
87 5.85 
112 4.39 
28 5.23 
48 1.01 
194 15.09 
158 8.36 
163 16.32 
37 6.38 
40 4.72 
33 3.46 
40 12.57 
50 8.55 
42 6.02 
5 2.25 
22 6.73 
58 8.10 
37 5.86 
175 15.40 
70 9.20 
228 38.84 
kets 6.74 
53 8.13 
170 1492 
281 12.86 
143 5.75 
106 427 
164 15.21 
60 878 
70 ~=—s«6.45¢ 
70 =10.55 
14 436 
34 9.46 
112 Nil 


extra. (c) Year ended February 23. 
Year ended July 31. 

. (q) Before charges for depletien. 
com. stk. 


Earns. 1926 

m=>months 
$6.26, 9 m 
6.75, 12 m 
6.03? 


eeeees 


eeeese 
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5.02, 9 
6.25, 12 
8.51” 

6.32, 12 
4.30, 9 
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(i) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in com. stk. 


Section Two 


(See page 74 for First Section) 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Div. Long Term 
Rate Price Range 
Lately Volbey oi csecncces $3.50 89- 40; ’15-’25 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 4 92- 50; °19-’25 
Bc iia ccawabenwns 2 45- 10; ’20-'25 
|S ee re as 144- 30; ’20-’25 
Louisville & Nashville..... 7 155- 85; 715-’25 
Ts dee a 6 242- 25; ’21-’25 
Magma Copper ......... 3 46- 15; °19-’25 
Marland Oil .............. 4 61- 12; ’21-’25 
Mid-Continent Pet. ....... oh 62- 22; ’20-’25 
Missouri Pacific, pfd. ..... _ 92- 22; °17-’25 
Montana Power .......... 5 115- 42; °15-’25 
Montgomery Ward ....... 4 84- 12; °19-’25 
ee, eee + 488- 75; ’23-'25 
National Biscuit .......... 5 79- 38; ’23-’25 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 Listed Jan. 5, 1926 
National Lead .......s000- 8 75- 38; °16-’25 
I. FY. PAP DSARS: cos tacecs 3 57- 25; ’22-’25 
New York Central ........ 7 138- 62; 715-’25 
Sa £5 8 eee lla 183- 67; ’23-’25 
Mm. Wa oe. ee Oe Piet... =a 89- 10; °15-’25 
Norfolk & Western ...... 8a 151- 84; 715-’25 
North American .......... 10r 75- 17; ’23-’25 
Northern Pacific ........ 5 119- 50; ’15-’25 
Owens Bottle ....00..ccc0 4u 74- 25; °18-’25 
Pacific Gas & Elec. ...... 2 137- 41; ’19-’25 
Packard Motor .......... 2.40 49- 5; ’21-’25 
Pan-Amer. Pete. “B” ..... 6 112- 34; ’20-’25 
Pennsylvania R. R. ...... 3.50 60- 32; °16-’25 
Pere Marquette .......... 8a 86- 10; °17-’25 
Philadelphia Co. .......... 4 69- 22; °15-’25 
Pierce-Arrow ....2...e00- a 48- 6; '23-'25 
Ss |. eer 6 123- 22; °18-’25 
Pressed Steel Car ........ ie 114- 39; °16-’25 
Public Service, N. J. ...... 2 88- 39; ’23-’25 
i, sere 8 177- 88; °15-’25 
OR ncscccacee i 78- 6; 719-’25 
SE ch itncindeadeende 4 115- 52; °15-’25 
Remington Typewriter.... = 118- 17; ’21-’25 
Republic Iron & Steel..... 4 145- 40; °18-’25 
St. Louis-San Fran. ...... 7 102- 9; °17-’25 
St. L.-Southwestern ...... Pe 69- 11; °15-’25 
SOvVame ALMs ...ccccccees 4 108- 9; 17-25 
Seaboard Air Line ........ “ 54- 2; ’20-’25 
Sears-Roebuck ........... 2.50 243-54; °15-’25 
Sinclair Consol. Oil ....... 2) 64- 15; °19-’25 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ...... 6 144- 24; °15-’25 
Southern Pacific ........ on 6 118- 68; °15-’25 
Southern Railway ........ 7 121- 13; °15-’25 
Standard Gas & Elec. .... 3v 61- 8; °19-’25 
Standard Oil of N. J. ..... 1 50- 16; °13-'25 
Standard Oil of Cal. ...... 2 135- 47; °21-’25 
Stewart-Warner ......... 6 124- 21; ’20-’25 
Studebaker Corp. ....... 5 69- 18; °19-’25 
Texas Company .......... 3 55- 29; '20-’25 
Texas Gulf-Sulphur ...... 4 122-23; ’21-’25 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 4a 59- 28; '22-'25 
Tobacco Products ........ 7 102- 47; ’22-’25 
Underwood Typewriter ... 4 65- 36; ’23-’25 
UMbOM PRIS ..ccccccccce 10 155-101; ’15-’25 
eS aaron 4 246- 52; °15-’25 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe ...... 10 250- 8; °15-’25 
U. S. Indust. Alcohol ...... 5 171- 35; °16-’25 
U. S. Realty & Improv. .. 4 185- 17; °19-’25 
a eS errr ‘a 145- 23; °15-’25 
Wine MEE ~Rdedndseiceeds 7 139- 70; °16-’25 
} lk een ee 47- 6; '20-’25 
Western Pacific .......... Ee 45- 12; ’20-’25 
Western Union ........... 8 145- 76; °16-’25 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 7a 144 76; °15-’25 
Westinghouse El. & Mfg. 4 84- 32; °15-’25 
White Motors ............ 4 105- 29; °17-'25 
Willys-Overland .......... fe 40- 5; °17-’25 
Woolworth, F. W. ........ 5 220- 50; °18-’25 
Worthington Pump ...... ee 117- 20; 715-25 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(k) Year ended September 36. 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% i: 


(e) Year ended April 30. 


Prices 1926 
High Low 


106 - 75% 
102 - 71 
48%- 34% 
177%4- 88 
144 -118 
159 - 89% 
447%- 34 
6334- 4934 
37 - 27% 
95 - 71% 
86%2- 69% 
82 - 56 
707%- 52 


133%-118 
45%4- 31% 
7834- 56% 
57%- 48% 
122 - 67 
91 - 59% 
43%- 19 
135 - 85 


19934-145%4 
615%- 32 
101%4- 79 
127 - 83% 
635%- 44 
103%- 85 


85 - 44% 
11654- 95% 
63%- 43% 


71%4- 4856 
88%4- 50% 
160%4-117 

52 - 33% 
39%4- 27% 


-135%4 
44%- 1914 


(f) Year ended May 31. 


(n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year 
nm com. stk. (u) Plus 5% i 


Pres. Yield 
Prices % 
116 + 28 
100 4.0 
52 3.9 
153 a 
129 5.4 
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Our Weekly 
Market Letter 


Discusses Economic Ques- 
tions and contains special 
Corporate Analyses 


SENT ON REQUEST 
ASK FOR 212-26 


LISTED BONDS and STOCKS 
bought and sold for cash, or 
carried on conservative margin. 


McClave & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
67 Exchange Place 
New York 


Telephone, Hanover 3542 





UPTOWN OFFICE 
Hotel Ansonia, 73rd St. and B’way 
Telephone, Endicott 1615 
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Fenner & Beane 
60 Beaver St. New York 


Fenner & Beane Bldg., New Orleans 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotten Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 

New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n. 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n. 


STOCKS COTTON 

GRAIN COFFEE 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to New. Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 























Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Book f Booklets 
Department 











Roxy and His Gang—Roxy has built 
a new theatre. Bennett, Bolster & Cig- 
hill, Inc., 7 Wall Street, New York, have 
prepared a new booklet giving complete 
information about Roxy’s new Theater 
and Roxy Theatres Corporation securi- 
ties. Send for a copy. 


Gillette Safety Razor Company—An 
8-page analysis of this company with 
charts portraying the company’s increas- 
ing development and expansion, has been 
prepared by Spencer Trask & Company, 
members New York and Chicago Stock 
Exchanges, 25 Broad Street, New 
York. A copy will be sent free upon 
request. 


A Periodical of News and Comment— 
Published for the benefit of investors 
by Minsch, Monell & Company, 115 
Broadway, New York, and Aldred & 
Company, 40 Wail Street, New York, 
appeared February lst. Contains news 
and comment concerning many of the 
most important corporations whose 
securities are held by American invest- 
ors. It will be issued from time to time 
and sent free upon request by the com- 
panies named. 


Fifty-four Years of Proven Safety—ls 
the title of a free booklet describing the 
safeguards surrounding Smith Bonds. 
This and the companion booklet, “How 
to Build an Independent Income,” will 
be sent upon request for both by The 
F. H. Smith Company, Smith Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Where Are the Profits in Radio—A 
brochure just published by William Paul 
Buchler & Company, Inc., investment 
security house, 50 Broad Street, New 
York. Copy wilt be sent upon request. 


Getting on in the World—How to 
equip yourself for this desirable condi- 
tion, is told in the new revised edition, 
“Forging Ahead in Business,” which will 
be sent free by Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, 758 Astor Place, New York. 


Illustrated Year Book—Of the Gas and 
Electric Industry, giving interesting and 
important information, will be sent free 
upon request by Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., 61 Broadway, New 
York. 


Rand Kardex Service—If you have any 
filing problems, the Library Bureau Di- 
vision, Rand Kardex Service, Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., or their branch store in 
your city, will be glad to send you liter- 
ture on the subject, without charge. 


Odd Lot Buying to Build a Diversified 
Investment—Chisholm & Chapman, mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, have 
prepared a booklet on this subject which 
they will be glad to send free upon re- 
quest. Address, 52 Broadway, New 
York. 


Weekly Market Letter—Will be sent 
free upon request to McClave & Co., 
members, New York Stock and the New 
York Cotton Exchanges, 67 Exchange 








Make Your 
PAPER PROFIT 


Permanent 


HE only profits that pay 

are the profits you keep.. 
If you have profited while the 
security market is good, the 
logical step is to invest your 
profits in bonds that will be 
good when the market goes 
bad. 


SMITH BONDS commend 
themselves for such a purpose. 
They are protected by large 
equities and ample earning 
power, and the record of The 
F. H. Smith Company— 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


—shows how thoroughly we 
safeguard our investors. 


Moreover, the interest rate of 
6'4.% on these First Mort- 
gage Bonds compares with 
current average yields of 
41,% to 514% on other 
classes of high grade invest- 
ment securities. 


SMITH BONDS 1 
give you a dependable > 
interest return of ... 2 0 
You may buy SmitH Bonps 
in $1,000, $500 and $100 de- 
nominations, outright for cash 
or under an Investment Sav- 
ings Plan that pays the full 
rate of bond interest—6'2% 
—on monthly payments of 
$10, $20, $30, $40, $50, or 
more. 


Mail the form below for copies 
of our two booklets, “‘Fifty- 
Four Years of Proven Safety” 
and “‘How to Build an In- 
dependent Income’’. 


THE FE H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO 


BOSTON 


MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 
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Preferred Stocks as an Aid to 
. Establishing Income 


Senior Stock Issues Still Present Attractions—Yields Are Higher Than in 
the Bond Market Though the Risk Is Often Not Much Greater—A 
Group of Selected Preferred Issues for Every Taste 


By Edward L. Barnes 


working irregularly higher ever 

since the close of 1921, and the 
average high grade issue now yields only 
about 5% per cent. Prices have been 
elevated by the combined forces of easy 
money and increasing earnings. Broadly 
speaking, the preferred stock market is 
high and the chances of further gains 
in the best grade securities are indeed 
limited. Their appeal is now mainly to 
those who wish a little better return 
than can be had in bonds, with nearly as 
much safety. 

In the present market the investor 
cannot, as a rule, expect to obtain a 
readily marketable preferred stock of 
the best grade which will return over 6 
per cent. He can, however, find numer- 
ous issues which are a few degrees re- 
moved from the top of the investment 
list that will provide a return of 6% to 
7% per cent. In the accompanying 
table we have listed a few such stocks 
under the heading “second grade.” There 
are still other preferred stocks yielding 
7% per cent and up which are a specu- 
lative rather than an investment risk. 


P\weorxing stock prices have been 


T HESE speculative preferred stocks, 
whose dividends are hanging by a 
thread, are often bought as a conserva- 
tive speculation in preference to a com- 
mon stock, but it is a dubious practice. 
Generally, if a preferred stock is worth 
duying because of expected betterment 
in a corporation’s affairs, the common 
stock is a still better purchase. 

It is only necessary to turn back to 
the time when the preferred stocks of 
such companies as American Can, 
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A Representative Preferred Stock List 

° | 
High Grade | 
Earned pershare Call Mkt. Yield |} 
1925 1924 price price 

Amer. Tobacco 6% cum. ............ $42.19 $39.43 pre 112 5.4% 
Reading 2nd 4% non-cum. .......... 19.10 16.30 50 8 =*45 4.4 
Norfolk & Western 4% non-cum. .... 115.50 79.40 eax 84 48 
National Biscuit 7% cum. ........... 54.76 51.93 gad 130 5.4 | 
Baltimore & Ohio 4% non-cum. ...... 35.33 27.72 ea 74 5.4 

Second Grade 
Radio Corp. 7% cum. ........c0.sc00. 20.67 36.09 s. 7.0 |f 
B. F. Goodrich 7% cum. ............ 51.57 27.95 125 96 7.3 j 
Commonwealth Power 6% cum. ...... 13.73 15.14 105 92 6.5 
Bethlehem Steel 7% cum. ............ 26.64 17.65 cia 107 6.5 
Sloss-Sheffield 7% non-cum. ......... 29.54 22.63 ca 107 6.5 

Mack Trucks 7% cum. .........s00s- 86.69 56.95 110 109 64 
Speculative . 
Pierce Arrow Motor 8% cum. ....... 1630 625 12 2 89 (I 
G. BR. Rimmer Gib COM. .........00000. 20.92 20.03 ate 84 9.5 F 
Inter. Agricultural Chem. 7% cum. .. 11.01 Nil. 110 62 11.3 
Guantanamo Sugar 8% cum. ........ 8.25 15.59 105 96 8.3 : 
*Par $50. l 








United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
dry, Baltimore & Ohio, Colorado & 
Southern or Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron might have been purchased on 
an 8% yield basis or thereabouts and 
when such preferred stocks were not 
generally rated as investments. The 
20 or 30 point gains which were made 
by conservative speculators in these 
preferred shares are insignificant as 
compared with the profits which accrued 
to those who bought the common stocks 
instead. 

The same risk of misjudging a cor- 
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poration’s earnings trend is present 
whether buying its preferred or com- 
mon. If one is correct, the reward 
is limited if the preferred be bought 
(unless it happens to be a convertible 
or participating issue) and if one’s judg- 
ment is wrong, the possibilities of loss 
are as great and perhaps greater in the 
preferred than in the common. The 
purchaser of the common, on the other 
hand, participates to the full extent in 
the corporation’s expected prosperity. 


OOK to preferred stocks for in- 
come, therefore, rather than for 
speculative trading profits, and espe- 
cially at this stage of the market which 
has already had a large advance and has 
adjusted itself to the fact of cheap 
money and corporate prosperity. Since 
buying for income, purchase reasonably 
secure issues. Give preference to stocks 
of corporations publishing at least semi- 
annual statements. In the case of com- 
panies issuing only annual statements, 
it is particularly advantageous to have 
the preferred stock followed by a sub- 
stantial equity in common stock on 
which dividends are being paid. 
Investors in the senior securities thus 
have an outpost of safety, because if 
anything is going wrong with earnings, 
danger signals will usually be flown by 
the market action of the common stock 
or by the reduction or omission of com- 
mon dividends before the preferred has 
declined seriously. The railroads all 
issue monthly income statements and so 
also do many of the electric light and 
power companies. This is a very import- 
ant feature for the investor if he will 
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take the trouble to study and closely 
follow these monthly returns. 

Large asset values are a strong talk- 
ing point in the sale of some preferred 
stocks, but look to the earnings: ‘irst, 
and dismiss as of minor importance any 
emphasis which may be laid on the fact 
that dividends are cumulative. Neither 
high asset value nor cumulative provi- 
sions will save the shrinkage of an in- 
vestor’s capital if the dividends are not 
earned or paid. 


Some Disappointments 

HERE are cumulative preferred 

stocks with fancy equities in prop- 
erty value which are selling at small 
fractions of their cost price and which 
have long since ceased to return their 
owners a cent of income. Witness, for 
example, Central Leather, International 
Mecantile Marine, Rutland, Cuba Cane, 
American Agriculturat Chemical, Pitts- 
burgh Coal, American Hide & Leather 
or Chicago Great Western preferred. 

A good point to keep in mind in se- 
lecting preferred stocks is the propor- 
tion of such preferred stock total cap- 
italization, taking the market value in- 
stead of the par value of the common. 
A large issue of preferred sandwiched 
in between a substantial bonded debt 
and a small issue of common is not us- 
ually entitled to as good an investment 
rating as if there were no bonds or 
as if it were followed by a large junior 
stock equity. Contrast, for instance, the 
capital structures of National Biscuit 
and American Ice. 

Since the preferred stock investor 
must turn to the market (unless the 
stock happens to be called) to obtain a 
return of his principal whereas the bond- 
holder can look forward to the ultimate 
return of his money by the debtor cor- 
poration, it behooves the stockholder 
to judge market conditions and trends 
with care and avoid paying fancy 
prices brought about by transitory and 
unstable conditions. 


Reading Preferred 


| * Rdsgnes second preferred stock can 
be recommended for investment if 
one is willing to accept but little more 
than a savings bank return. There is 
the advantage, however, that this stock 
is convertible, at the option of the com- 
pany, into one-half share of common 
and one-half share of Ist preferred. The 
contingency that this option may some 
time be exercised by the road accounts 
for the very low yield on these shares. 
As to their investment rating, it is very 
high grade. 

Wilson & Co. 7% preferred is a typi- 
cal speculative issue. For those who 
fancy this sort of proposition, the yield 
is very attractive, 9%, and an income 
statement was published not long ago 
showing profits running at an annual 
rate of about $16 a share. The com- 
pany has emerged from a receivership 
in an improved financial condition; it 
is an important company in an essen- 
tial industry, meat packing, and the 
present outlook seems to favor improved 
operating conditions. Dividends will be- 
come cumulative on this stock after 
Nov. 1 next. 


Raphi steeds Agricultural Chem- 
ical prior preferred, returning over 
11%, is of course, purely speculative. 
Dividends are cumulative and $14 a 











229 Original Owners of | 
Cities Service Common Stock | 
Have Increased Their Holdings 850% | 







Today more than 250,000 persons, located 
in every state in the Union, own the secu- 
rities of the Cities Service organization. 
Among this vast army of men and women 
are 229 who were among the few hundred 
owners of Cities Service securities back in 
1911 when Cities Service Company was 
newly organized. 


Fifteen years ago these 229 men and women 
owned a total of 18,570 shares of Cities 
Service Common stock. Today these same 
people have increased their holdings to 
159,477 shares of Common. 


What better evidence could there be of the 
security of Cities Service Common stock as 
an investment than this story of 229 men 
and women whose intimate experience with 
the company throughout 15 years has led 
them to increase their holdings over 850%. 


You can still become a Cities Service secu- 
rity-owner on an unusually profitable basis. 
If you invest in Cities Service Common 
stock at its present price your money earns 
a yield of over 8% in cash and stock 


dividends. 


Clip and mail the coupon for full 
information about this sound, 
seasoned security. 


Henr herty 
& 


GO'‘WALL ST. NEW ‘YORK 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Securities Department 
HENRY L. DOHERTY 
& COMPANY Name 


60 Wall St., New York: 


Please send me, without 
obligation, full information Addre SS 


about Cities Service Com- 
mon stock and the $600,- : 
000,000 organization behind City 
it. (53C-16) 
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Vacation Plu 
New Vision 


ET this vacation put you into 

step with the next great re- 
gional development—that of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Not only will a trip to Tacoma afford 
the most delightful forms of recreation 
—amid such great natural wonders as 
RAINIER NATIONAL PARK and 
the varied beauties of the Puget Sound 
country, but it will give you a new in- 
sight into the forces that are making 
the West. 


In the rich region of Southwestern 
Washington, of which Tacoma is the 
commercial metropolis and jobbing cen- 
ter, you will see how its resources are 
being developed and you will sense the 
causes that are compelling the rapid 
growth of such thriving cities as Long- 
view, Kelso, Chehalis and Centralia, 
the prosperous communities of the 
Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor 
districts, and Olympia, the capital of 
the state. You can see the famous 
berry fields of “The Valley of the 
Mountain” surrounding the cities of 
Puyallup and Sumner. 

Note how dairying, poultry raising, and other 
agricultural enterprises start here under the 
most modern conditions with their marketing 
and distributing problems handled with the 
highest efficiency. Tacoma, itself, with its great 
harbor, abundant hydro-electric resources with 
the lowest rate in the United States for electric 
power, and a climate favorable for labor, is 
assured a great industrial future. 


Write for booklet with practical suggestions for 
your trip. 


TACOMA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
1028 A Street 
Tacoma, Washington 








Lumbermen from every state will enjoy 
summer climate at the con- 
vention of the NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER- 


DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, August 22-27, 1927. 
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share is due. The fertilizer industry 
has been depressed for a number of 
years, and restoration of the former 
earning power which made some of the 
preferred stocks in this industry once 
rank as high-grade investments is not 
in early prospect. 


American Steel Foundries 


MERICAN Steel Foundries has a 

small issue of preferred stock which 
is not preceded by any debt and which 
is followed by common having a :inar- 
ket value of over $36,000,000. It is cur- 
rently quoted 112-113 and the call price 
is 110. Any stock that can be picked 
up around that figure will make an ex- 
cellent investment. Since the company’s 
financial strength suggests the possibil- 
ity that the preferred will at some time 
or other be redeemed, it does not seem 
advisable to pay much above the call 
price. Well over $50 a share was earned 
on this stock last year. Quarterly in- 
come accounts are published. 

A 6% yield is given by Montana 
Power preferred at 117. The call price 
is 120. This is a large hydro-electric 
property with a stable earning power 
and an assured future. Dividends are 
being paid regularly on nearly $50,000,- 
000 of common stock. Quarterly earn- 
ings statements are issued. The stock 
is high-grade. 


pas Marquette Railway prior pre- 
ferred and ordinary preferred quoted, 
respectively, at about 94 and 90, both 
pay $5 a share, dividends are cumula- 
tive, and earnings are largely in excess 
of requirements. In 1926 approximately 
$70 a share was earned on the prior 
preferred and about $60 a share on the 
ordinary preferred. The road is con- 
servatively capitalized, with a well bal- 
anced position between stocks.and bonds. 


Rubber Preferred 


{UJ NITED States Rubber is an 8% non- 
cumulative preferred yielding 734%. 
This stock is semi-speculative and is pre- 
ceded by a very large funded debt. Noth- 
ing is being paid on the common. Its 
price has been subject to wide price 
Swings and there have been times when 
it looked as though the dividend might 
be discontinued, though it has been paid 
regularly for many years. In 1925, $26.56 
a share was earned on the stock, the 
best showing in four years. In the first 
half of 1926, the full year’s dividend 
was not quite earned. Because of the 
commanding position of United States 
rubber in its field, and its evident abil- 
ity to show large profits under favorable 
conditions, this stock will appeal to in- 
vestors willing to assume some risk. It 
canno, be rated a first-class investment. 
Niagara Falls Power 7% preferred, 
with a par value of $25 a share, sells 
to yield approximately 6.3 per cent. This 
company is an important unit in the Buf- 
falo, Niagara and Eastern Power Cor- 
poration system which controls Niagara 
Falls Power. Regular dividends are be- 
ing paid on over 700,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. The company owns and op- 
erates hydro-electric generating plants 
at Niagara Falls and enjoys stable earn- 
ings. The stock is subject to call at 
$27.50 a share, otherwise it would prob- 
ably be selling somewhat higher than its 
present price of 28 in the current cheap 
money market. 
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argest Florida Cities. 

Note particularly the 

growth of Tampa since 
1920. 








City 
MPoRTANT to the developmen 

I of all great cities is the growth 

of its trade territory. Tampa is a 
conspicuous example of this fact. It 

is the Key City toSouthern Florida. 
Population in Southern Florida has 
increased to a point where a new 
trading territory has been evolved. 

It is a territory rich in resources, 


consumers it constitutes, and is 
economically, efficiently and satis- 
factorily served from Tampa. 
The Florida-Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Kreiss Potassium-Phosphate 
Company and several other repre- 
sentative industries have recently 
established plants at Tampa be- 
cause of vital production econo- 
mies due to its strategic location. 
Power, Raw Materials, Water, 
Labor, Transportation facilities 
and Low Taxes are also contribut- 
ing factors to stig advantages 
- as alogical place for manufactur- 
“_ ing plants, branch factories and dis- 
7 tributing bases. 


Key City to America’s 
New Trade Territory 


A comprehensive survey of TampaandSouthern § 
Florid:. will be prepared for interested execu- 
tives upon request. I twill be based solely upon 
specific up-to-date data, presented from the stand- 
oint of your needs. Please make your request 
or this survey on your business stationery. 
Industrial “Department 


TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 


PA. 


{ Listen in on WDAE—Tampa, Sunday eve- I 






ning between 9 and 10 o’clock and enjoy 
an entertaining program. 











Established 1884 


ENNEDY & Co. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Member New York Produce Exchange 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 
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Dollars, Kilowatts and Human 
Life as Seen by A. G. and E. 


The Expansion Program at Philo and Throughout Middle 
West—The Social and Spiritual Values Behind the 
Balance Sheet 


utilities corporation is to tell it 

in terms of kilowatts and dollars. 
Another way to tell it is in terms of 
evolving human life. Told from the for- 
mer angle, the story of the American 
Gas and Electric Company is impressive 
enough; but told from the human point 
of view, it is an American epic. 

This company was organized in In- 
diana, in 1906, in an effort to unify and 
consolidate several smalf light and 
power enterprises in the middle west. 
Today it controls a vast net-work of in- 
terconnected power stations and trans- 
mission systems extending from Lake 
Michigan east to the Pennsylvania line 
and from Northern Ohio south into Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, with large properties also in New 
Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania and Illi- 
nois operating with other interconnecting 
systems. 

The year 1906, it should be remembered 
was said by many pessimistic economists 
of the period to mark the close of an in- 
dustrial epoch in America. The frontier, 
it was explained, had now completely 
vanished. The big fortunes had all been 
made. America as a land of opportunity 
had ceased to be. This was an era of 
trusts and combinations. The rich might 
be expected to grow richer, and the 
workers might combine to fight for a liv- 
ing wage; but anyone who hoped to start 
at the bottom and become in his life- 
time a power in American finance must 
be ignorant, it was thought, of the 
plain, economic facts. 


A Remarkable Growth 

George M. Tidd, a superintendent of a 
little electric light plant in Indiana, used 
to hear a good deal of this sort of talk 
from Socialist agitators, but he was too 
busy to do much about it. Today Mr. 
Tidd is President of the A. G. and E., 
also of its great subsidiary, the Ohio 
Power Company and of 48 smaller sub- 
sidiaries. 

These subsidiaries of the American 
Gas and Electric, during the year 1926, 
showed gross earnings of more than 
$72,000,000. Earnings applicable to the se- 
curities of the A. G. and E. were $16,026,- 
785. Dividends on its preferred stock 
were $2,336,522, leaving a balance for 
the common stock of $10,677,134. 

Those who thought of fortunes in 
terms of exploitation could not of course, 
in 1906, forsee any such figures as these. 
In fact, not even those most intimately 
concerned could visualize any such 
growth in the electrical industry. Only 
four years ago, when the great plant at 
Philo, Ohio, was constructed, a good 


TT way to tell the story of a public 


many “authorities” estimated that its 
initial capacity of 80,000 kilowats would 
be sufficient to serve that territory for 
a generation. But the plant was no 
sooner completed than it was drawn up- 
on to the full extent of its capacity; and 
another unit—a giant “three-stager” of 
165,000 kilowatts—has now been author- 
ized at a cost of $17,000,000 and construc- 
tion will be begun at once. Selling elec- 
tric power has proved to be a most profit- 
able investment; but events have so far 
outstripped imagination that only those 
who dared to build for the seemingly 
distant future have been able to keep 
pace with the demands of the immediate 
present. 

But this is only one side of the story. 
However interesting the business of 
selling power may be, what happens to 
a people when they proceed to use all 
this new power is a still more fascinating 
story. 


The New “Socialism” 


“Just how would you characterize the 
change that has occurred?” the writer 
asked George N. Tidd, President of the 
A. G. and E. and moving spirit in this 
giant development. 

“As socialism,” was his answer. “That 
seems to be the best word for it, but it is 
not the sort of socialism which anybody 
in the old days talked about. Electricity 
has proved to be the greatest socializing 
agent of human history. It has trans- 
formed us in a generation from a lot of 
money-seekers with projects for the ex- 
ploitation of human life to a society of 
inter-dependent co-operators, each en- 
gaged in passionate human service, and 
with the way opening up before us day 
by day to carry on our common work 
in more complete harmony.” 

When great capitalists talk that way, 
we have surely come upon new times. 
But it is impossible to go back twenty- 
one years in electrical history without 
becoming aware of the social transfor- 
mation. Mr. Tidd is still in the prime of 
vigorous life; and yet, when he first en- 
tered the power industry, it was being 
run upon cut-throat principles. All the 
interests, it seemed, were in a mad 
scramble for concessions, for franchises, 
for opportunities to take toll from the 
public’s need for light and rapid transit 
and each group was at war with every 
other group who aspired to the same 
rich pickings. 

Oh, yes, they “served” the public. 
They did what they had contracted to do, 
unless something happened to prevent it. 
But it was a new industry and there was 
always something happening. In case 
of a breakdown in the power plant, the 























Guaranteed 
8% Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located office buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan, as determined by 
independent appraisals. We sell in- 
dividual 8% mortgage loans known 
as‘“‘standard lifeinsurancecompany 
loans.’’ Many insurance and trust 
companies purchase our securities. 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first mort- - 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet F gives full 
particulars, 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 






































































JACKSON, 
BOESEL & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Market 








We issue daily and periodi- 
cal Market Letters and 
reports which will be sent 
to investors on _ request. 








Telephone 42 Broadway 
Hanover 7320 New York, N. Y. 
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Offering 
A Diversified 
List of 
Sound and 
Remunerative 
Investments 


















Write for 
Circulars 


GeorGE M.FoRMAN & ComPpANY 
Investment Bonds Since 1885 
112 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds 


HIS BOOKLET 

has been prepared 
to illustrate the require- 
ments of The Milton 
Strauss Corporation's 
bond offerings. 
























































It will serve you as a 
guide °» the intelligent 
selection of your future 
First Mortgage Bond 
Investments. 


It shows how safety can 
be measured in terms of 
a generous margin of 
security and in the ratio 
of earnings to the plan 
of amortization. 


Mail the coupon today! | 


THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
Penobscot Building Detroit, Mich. 
sessecssassess COUPON swsunsssanesee 


Please send me without obligation 
your booklet “Before You Invest.” 
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60 pages of vital bus‘ness facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many your 
prospects are. 

8,000 lines of business covered. 
piled by the Largest Directory Publishers 
in the world, thru information obtained 


Com- 


by actual door-to-door canvass. Write 


for your FREE copy. 
“: POLK DIRECTORY BLDG. 
R. kL. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


‘considerable unexpected service. 
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trolleys were stalled and the lights of 
the town went out. 

And they stayed out, usually, until 
repairs could be made. There was bitter 
war, in those days, among the seekers of 
franchises, and to borrow power from 
an enemy was hardly feasible. The thing 
to do to an enemy was to fight him; and 
while the gangs were fighting, the pub- 
lic service was disrupted. 

In Canton, Ohio, in 1907, the Canton 
Electric Company was organized as the 
successor of three competing companies 
which had been fighting each other to 
the public’s disadvantage. It then began 
a policy of negotiation with companies 
in other towns and pretty soon they 
found themselves combining for mutual 
advantage. If anybody had said, in those 
days, that the power companies were 
combining for the public service, he 
would have raised a big laugh; but no- 
body said it, not even the spokesmen of 
the companies. What had happened 
was that it had become practicable to 
co-operate, because of the development 
by engineers and scientists of better 
systems of transmission of electrical 
energy. 


Result of Co-operation 


So the Canton Electric Company grew, 
and as it made peace with neighboring 
enterprises, the public did fall heir to 
If an 
engine broke down in one plant, and 
another plant controlled by the same 
company had power to spare, one could 
do something about it. The new trans- 
mission systems, in fact, made it practi- 
cable to call on outside help occasionally. 

This made service more dependable; 
and with dependable service, it was easy 
to get more customers. Of course, there 
were only certain hours during the day 
when people consumed much electricity, 
and that made power expensive; but the 
electric industry soon found new ways 
of putting electricity to work and—well, 
that is about the way this new civiliza- 
tion first got into action. There wasn’t 
any particular “movement” for co-opera- 
tion, but there was co-operation. 


Rapid Growth 


The Canton Electric Company led the 
way. It grew, somehow, much faster 
than the companies which did not take 
to co-operation could and out of this 
little, one-town company, the State- 
wide Ohio Power Company, eventually 
evolved. Its plants alone have a capac- 
ity of 312,000 horsepower. It is the 
Ohio company which projected the Philo 
plant which, when the new unit is com- 
pleted, will add sixty per cent to its 
capacity. 

But where is the socialism? The 
answer is everywhere. Co-operation is 
the chief business of such a public util- 
ity as this: and it is not only serving 
the public in several hundred thriving 
cities and towns, but drawing the resi- 
dents everywhere into co-ordinated pub- 
lic service. 

The State is not doing it: and no leg- 
islatures have assumed to say how much 
power each citizen shall have at his dis- 
posal. The power, in the first place, 
comes from coal and water, not from the 
legislatures and the statute books, and 
this water and coal are uniformly com- 
pelled to yield all the service that they 
can. No one feels hurt about it. The 
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This little machine—with 
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more power that is released, in fact, the 
more everybody feels helped. As to 
where the power shall be distributed, 
that has proved an easy problem. It 
is sent, no matter from what source it 
comes, to the cities and villages that 
need it most. 

And, now, when the plant supplying 
one of these Ohio towns with electric 
service breaks down, no one knows it 
excepting the engineer. Instantan- 
eously that city gets its power from some 
more distant point, perhaps even from 
another State. With such reservoirs of 
power, co-ordinated under one manage- 
ment, and that management purely in- 
dustriat and without one political 
thought, there is always sufficient pow- 
er to meet all emergencies, and the 
community which comes thus instan- 
taneously to another community’s aid 
does so without any drain upon its 
own resources in the least. 


Example of Co-operation 


Formerly there were many part-time . 


mills along the rivers of the Middle 
West. They were there because there 
was water-power there; but they were 
running half the year, with a twelve- 
months overhead to eat up. all the prof- 
its, because the water-power was not 
constant. Power companies, in the old 
days, overlooked such mills. The mod- 
ern utilities company does not. It 
is pure fun for such men as Mr. Tidd 
to “bargain” with these mill-owners. 

“Your trouble, as we see it,” says the 
hard-boiled representative of the pow- 
er interests, “is that you have no pow- 
er half of the time.” 

“That is half of the trouble,” may be 
the answer. “The other half is. that 
we have too much water the other half 
of the time.” 

“All right,” says the representative. 
“You just let us use your surplus pow- 
er when you have too much, and we'll 
shoot power to you whenever you need 
it.” 

The New System 


That looks fair, and everybody is 
happy. But what has happened? The 
mill organization is presently giving 
twelve months’ work to the community 
instead of six, for one thing; for another, 
it is storing up power for the cure of 
some other formerly crippled organiza- 
tion perhaps hundreds of miles away. 

But can there be socialism and com- 
petition with rival companies simultan- 
eously? Certainly. The Ohio Power 
Company is not the only company in 
Ghio. Among others are the Doherty in- 
terests. But when the Doherty interests 
recently found themselves with a short- 
age of power on their Massilon-Warren 
line and a surplus out Toledo way, the 
American Gas and Electric Company 
solved the problem instantly. It wasn’t 
even necessary to transmit the power. 
Just put 10,000 kilowatts into our system 
here,” they were told, “and your people 
can draw it out over there.” 


That isn’t the whole story by any 
means. The most thrilling acts in this 
drama of industrial evolution remain to 
be played; but the play has progressed 
far enough already to give the keen spec- 
tator some idea of the plot. It is co- 
Operation, most assuredly, but co-opera- 
tion in a higher dimension than the 
world ever knew before. ’ 
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American Car & Foundry Co.—Re- 
ceived order for 200 Class 3—8,000-gallon 
tank cars from the Tidal Refining Co. 

American International Corp.—Is _ re- 
ported to be disposing of Simms Petro- 
leum Co. stock. This action, according 
to New York “Sun,” tends to confirm 
the theory that the management aims 
eventually to dissolve the company. 

American Railway Express Co.—The 
board of arbitration, which since Dec. 
31, 1926, has been considering the claims 
of 60,000 employees for higher wages, 
announced that it had reached a unani- 
mous decision to grant increases 
amounting to about $4,500,000 a year. 
These wage awards were effective as 
of Jan. 1, 1927. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co—Walter S. Gifford, president, said 
that company with 17,000,000 telephone 
interconnections had a plant and equip- 
ment value of $3,000,000,000. It requires 
350,000 employees to operate the system. 
Discussing transatlantic telephone serv- 
ice, President Gifford said that “at the 
start the service is limited to telephone 
areas of New York and London and 
to certain hours of the day when atmo- 
spheric interferences are least trouble- 
some. As fast as is practical the service 
will be extended to all the telephones 
thoughout the United States: and Great 
Britain and it is expected that ulti- 
mately it can be made available during 
the entire 24 hours of the day.” 

American Woolen Co.—Most plants 
are now operating on a four-day sched- 
ule. Had been on a curtailed schedule 
for more than five months some plants 
working two and three days weekly. 
Large orders for Summer and Fall mar- 
kets were given as a reason for the in- 
creased schedule. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Re- 
ported to be negotiating for an interest 
in the German Stolberger Zinc Works 
to meet Belgian and Austrian competi- 
tion in Middle Europe. The W. A. Har- 
riman interests are reported to have 
acted for Anaconda. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
With Completion of new 72-mile second 
track program anounced for 1927, there 
will be only 80 miles between Chicago 
and Los Angeles not covered with 
double track. Among improvements 
authorized is included a large fireproof 
hotel at Grand Canyon. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—Author- 
ized by I. C. C. to acquire control of the 
Indian Creek Valley Railway under an 
operating contract. Placed $4,000,000 or- 
der for 2,000 hopper cars, divided equally 
between Standard Steel Car Co. and 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co.—Re- 
sumed payments on the common with 
declaration of a quarterly dividend of 75 
cents. 

Chicago, Milkaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Receivers filed with I. C. C. a protest 
against the Great Northern Railway’s 
project to construct approximately 40 
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miles of new line from Rixley to Circle 
in Montana. Sale of road for $140,000,- 
000 to reorganization managers was ap- 
proved by Federal Judge Wilkerson at 
Chicago. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of New York.— 
Stockholders on Feb. 21 will vote. upon 
increasing the authorized common stock 
from 3,600,000 shares to 4,320,000 shares, 
and the authorization of 3,000,000 shares 
of a new preferred stock, without par 
value, of which 1,200,000 shares would 
be issued. The new preferred would be 
cumulative as to dividends to the extent 
of $5 a share yearly. 

Cuba Co.—Horatio Rubens, president 
of the Consolidated Railroads, denied a 
rumor that Cuba Co. was buying the 
United Railways of Havana and Regla 
Warehouses, Ltd. 

Dodge Brothers, Inc.—Recent addi- 
tion of a two-ton unit to the line of 
trucks of Graham Bros., a subsidiary, 
resulted in large increases in sales. 

Electric Bond & Share Co.—Stock- 
holders voted to increase authorized 
capital stock from $50,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 the additional stock to consist of 
250,000 shares of preferred and 250,000 
common, par $100. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Publix 
Theatres, Inc., a subsidiary, have ac- 
quired from the Piedmont Theatre Co. 
a half interest in four theatres in 
Greensboro, two in Raleigh, four in 
Durham, three in Fayettesville and one 
in Chapel Hill, all in North Carolina. 

General American Tank Car Co.—<Ac- 
quired control of the Standard Tank 
Car Co., from the Keith Car & Man- 
ufacturing Co. 


General Electric Co.—Bookings in 
1926 set new high record, the previous 
high mark being achieved in 1920 when 
orders were $318,470,000, or about $9,- 
000,000 below the 1926 record of $327,- 
400,207. 

General Metors Corp.—For first time 
in its history sold through dealers more 
than 1,000,000 units in a year, the actual 
number disposed of at retail during 1926 
amounting to 1,215,826, against 827,056 
in 1925. Frigidaire Corp., a subsidiary, 
has taken over the plant formerly occu- 
pied by the Northway Motor Co. 

General Railway Signal Co.—Decided 
to discontinue manufacture of electric 
refrigerators. 

Great Northern Railway Co.—It has 
been estimated that savings of $10,- 
000,000 year will be effected by the pro- 
jected merger of the Northern roads. 

International Nickel Co.— Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd., a sub- 
sidary, has completed at Port Colborne, 
Ont., a $750,000 addition to its refinery. 

International Paper Co.—Negotiating 
for control of the Louisiana Pulp & 
Paper Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.—De- 

clared an extra cash dividend of $1, a 
stock dividend of 10 per cent., payable 
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in Class “B” common, and the regular 
quarterly cash dividend of 75 cents on 
both the common and Class “B” com- 
mon, payable March 1 to. holders of 
record Feb. 10, 1927. Similar dividends 
were paid on both issues on March 1, 
1926. 

Loew’s Inc.—Beginning at first quar- 
ter of fiscal year will issue quarterly 
reports of earnings. Heretofore reports 
have been issued semi-annually. Opera- 
tions in 1927 to date are reported to be 
showing steady improvement over cor- 
responding period of 1926. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad.—Contem- 
plates construction within the next few 
years of a railroad bridge across the 
Mississippi River, at or near St. Louis, 
according to E. A. Hadley, chief engi- 
neer. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Directors 
authorized amendment to the charter by 
eliminating 42,498 shares of preferred 
redeemed Dec. 31, 1926, and restoring 
the present $10 par common to no par 
basis, subject to approval by stock- 
holders. 


Nash Motors Co.—President Nash de- 
nied reports that the company was in- 
terested in alleged forthcoming mergers 
of automobile manufacturing companies. 

National Cash Register Co.— Net 
earnings for 1926 were the second 
largest in the company’s history, ex- 
ceeded only by 1925, according to Fred- 
erick B. Patterson, president. “The new 
year opened favorably with plants in 
good condition, inventories normal and 
promising sales prospects both in do- 
mestic and foreign markets.” 

National Cloak & Suit Co.—Sales for 
1926, $42,794,327; 1925, $46,685,123. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Expects 
to spend between $20,000,000 and $25,- 
000,000 in 1927, which would be met 
from earnings and sale of common and 
preferred stocks. No bond issues are 
anticipated for 1927. 

Pere Marquette Railway Co—Van 
Sweringen holdings reported to have 
been increased to 280,000 shares. 

Rand Kardex Bureau, Inc.—Gross 
sales for December, 1926, surpassed by 
19 per cent. the best previous month. 
Export sales are breaking all records 
due to the extension of the foreign busi- 
ness into practically every civilized 
country during 1926. Exports at pres- 
ent comprise about 17 per cent. of the 
total volume of business. 

Replogle Steel Co—Considering plan 
to change capitalization from 500,000 to 
250,000 no par shares and exchange of 
one share of: new stock for two present 
shares. Plan also calls for changing 
name of company to that of its sub- 
sidiary, the Warren Pipe & Foundry Co. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.-—Plans to build 
a department store in Camden, N. J., to 
cost between $500,000 and $1,000,000. 

Sherwin-Williams Co.—Declared ex- 
tra dividend of 25 cents and the regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents on the 
common. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—Fed- 
eral District Court at Tampico refused 
to make permanent an injunction ob- 
tained recently by the Sinclair interests 
restraining the Mexican Secretary of 
Commerce and Industry from revoking 
drilling permits obtained by the com- 
pany. The action of Sinclair was 
looked upon as a test case. 

























Corton teaches the 
lesson of diversification, 
and Texas and Okla- 
homa, first and third 
states in cotton produc- 
tion, demonstrate the 
value of diversified 
farming by emerging 
from a record-breaking 
cotton year, during 
which cotton prices 
were at their lowest, 
with a still higher total 
value of crops than that 
of the preceding year. 
The operating compa- 
nies of the Central and 
South West Utilities 
Company, a Middle 
West UtilitiesCompany 
subsidiary, providing 
electricservice to alarge 
area in the Southwest, 
have greatly extended 
the electrification of 
cotton gins and allied 
manufacturing indus- 
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tries, and have experi- 
enced increased demand 
for electricity in han- 
dling the large crop of 
the present year. Two 
thousand miles to the 
northeast, the plentiful 
cotton supply has stim- 
ulated the many textile 
mills in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Ver- 
mont served by operat- 
ing companies of the 
New England Public 
Service Company, sub- 
sidiary of Middle West 
Utilities Company. 
Both the production 
and manufacturing 
branches of this industry 
are numbered among 
the essential economic 
activities served by sub- 
sidiaries of the Middle 
West Utilities Company 
in 1740 communities 
in nineteen states. 
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‘MIDDLE WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 
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Southern Pacific Co.—Applied to I. C. 
C. for authority to acquire the physical 
properties of Oregon & California Rail- 
road and the Marion & Linn County 
Railroad, totalling 685 miles, and to issue 
$100,000,000 of mortgage bonds. It : 
proposed to issue only $61,294,000 of the 
bonds at present, of which $15,294,000 
would be used to retire outstanding 
bonds of the Oregon & California and 
$46,000,000 for additions and better- 
ments. William Sproule, president, was 
quoted as saying it was desirable, but 
not yet generally feasible, for railways 
to finance by sale of stock rather than 
by borrowing money. 

Standard Gas & Electric Co.—Cus- 
tomer ownership sales of preferred 
shares by operated utilities for 1926 
again surpassed all former records, the 
total being $25,061,000 par value, a gain 
of 15.12 per cent. over the previous high 
record in 1925. 

Standard Oil Co. of Cal.—Acquired 
production of the Sentinel Oil Co., hav- 
ing 18 wells with a flow of 1,500 barrels 
daily in the Torrance and Rosecrans 
fields. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana.—Denied 
rumors of 50 per cent. stock dividend. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey.— 
Formally advertised calling of entire 
issue of preferred stock on March 15, 
1927, at $115 and accrued dividends, at 
the .Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York City. 

Tonopah Divide Mining Co.—Stock- 
holders voted to increase capital stock 
from 1,250,000 assessable shares, $1 par, 
to 2,250,000 non-assessable shares, $1 
par. Additional stock will be held in 
treasury for future acquisitions of min- 
ing properties. 

United Cigar Stcres Co. of America.— 
Plans to extend its chain from 3,300 to 
4,000 in 1927. Most of the expansion is 
to be east of the Mississippi River, but 
there will be none in New York. 

United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co.—Declared four regular quar- 
terly dividends of 13-4 per cent. on the 
preferred stock, and four regular quar- 
terly dividends of 21-2. per cent: on the 
common stock, payable in 1927. 

Western Maryland Railway—L. F. 
Loree is said to be seeking control for 
the purpose of creating another trunk 
line from the Lakes to the seaboard. 
Rockefellers, who control this road, 
were also reported to have increased 
their holdings. 

Willys-Overland Co.— Reports that 
dealers at sales conventions in eight 
cities placed orders for immediate de- 
livery of Willys-Knight sixes and Whip- 
pet four and six-cylinder cars totaling 
$15,455,000. 

Wilson & Co—Thomas E. Wilson, 
“president, was quoted as follows. “We 
consider the improvement in Wilson & 
Co.’s earnings has been due to the free- 
dom from the burden and depressing ef- 
fect of receivership, the strong financial 
position of the company and the con- 
tinued good demand for our products.” 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.— Despite 
strike of coal miners in Great Britain, 
the English subsidiary during 1926 in- 
creased its gross sales by 17 per cent. 
over 1925. Stores in the British Isles 
numbered 242 stores at the close of 1926, 
with a program laid for adding 35 new 
stores during 1927. 
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Building and Mortgage Market 


Mortgage Field Still Appears in Sound Position With Plenty 
of Capital Available for Acceptable 
Types—Some New Issues 


By Morgan G. Farrell 


HE outlook for the mortgage 
market during 1927 is good; both 
for the lender and the borrower, 
according to recent authoritative sur- 
veys and the opinion of leaders in the 
field. The consensus is that moderate 
to plentiful capital will continue to be 
available for first and second mortgages 
on old and new city properties for some 
time to come. So much so that there 
appears to be no preferred class of 
property for mortgage loans. All types 
of paying buildings are acceptable. 
The financing charges for placing 
first mortgages are slightly more mod- 
erate than they have been and there is 
every prospect that they will continue 
to soften. The interest rate peak has 
been reached and some recession may 
be expected. Some authorities think that 
it will fall from 6 per cent. to 5% per 
cent. while a few believe a still lower 
rate may obtain. Conservatism in the 
placing of loans may bring this about. 
Thus, while the lender may not secure 
the present return, his risk will be 
diminished in still greater proportion. 


 prdbetagiec also indicate a fairly gen- 
erous supply of capital available for 
second mortgages, but the cost remains 
high and the interest rate and amortiza- 
tion requirements remain unchanged. 
The organization of responsible houses 
dealing in second mortgages on a busi- 
ness plane approaching that of the 
standard first mortgage institutions not 
under the provisions of State Banking 
Laws, has tended to remove from this 
class of transaction the practices which, 
in certain known cases, have operated 
to the disadvantage of the borrower. 


The best of these second mortgage 
houses conduct their operations in an 
open, business-like manner. Their fu- 
ture success, as they realize, depends 
upon the maintenance of public confi- 
dence, by a sound and correct balancing 
of discount and’ risk, based upon a 
thorough investigation of the value of 
the security. It is, indeed, time that 


second mortgage transactions should’ 


be handled in the same manner as those 
in first mortgage loans, with due regard 
to their relationship to the security. In- 
stitutions which so handle them can fill 
a long-felt want in the field of realty 
operations. 


‘ 


HE table at the bottom of the page 

shows loans on ordinary bond and 
mortgage loans, authorized by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, and 
will serve as a barometer to indicate the 
trend in mid-winter volume. 

While the period covered is too brief 
to indicate the actual weekly increment 
for the first part of the year, it is ex- 
tensive enough to warrant the conclu- 
sion that no decline is in sight. The 
total amount in any of the weeks is well 
above the average week in 1926. 


New York Loans 


Meanwhile the leading mortgage 
brokers continue to report a volume of 
loans, undiminished in number and in- 
dividual amounts, on all kinds of city 
properties. Available statistics covering 
mortgages recorded in New York City 
show a total of more than 18,000 for the 
Borough of Manhattan. When it is con- 
sidered that only a relatively small number 
out of this total amount to less than $10,- 
000 apiece, the magnitude of the year’s 
business is apparent. 


The lull in the mortgage-bond issue 
market which characterized the last few 
months of the year, appears to have ended. 
A’ number of important new issues for 
large buildings in the principal cities, are 
now being offered. Among them are: 


A New Issue 


Detroit Estates Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Appraised value of land and estimated cost 
of building, furnishings and equipment, 
$1,311,923.33. Leaséd to a syndicate for 
99 years at an average net rental of $95,000 
annually, for the first twenty years. First 
mortgage bond issue, $650,000 at 6% per 
cent. Security, a direct closed first mort- 
gage on land and building, a first lien on 
net annual income from the building, and 
on all furnishings and equipment. Guar- 
anteed by individual members of the own- 
ing corporation. Completion bond pro- 
vided. Outstanding bonds insured. 

This building has certain novel features, 
in that it includes a theatre, auditorium, 
recreation halls, stores, offices and apart- 
ments; thus assuring a diversified income. 
The bonds are offered in denominations 
of $500 and $1,000 for all annual maturi- 
ties to December 30th, 1938 and of $100 
for the final maturity only. Offered by 
the Milton Strauss Corporation. 








Metropolitan Weekly Bond and Mortgage Loans 


Week Ending City Loans 
Dec. 23—’26 $3,070,525 
Jan. 6—'27 4,334,725 
Jan. 13—’27 3,425,250 
Jan. 20—’27 4,917,575 


Farm Loans Total 
$ 485,450 $3,555,970 
1,275,800 5,610,525 
1,052,250 . 4,477,500 
927,500 5,745,075 
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How One Man 
Is Building a 
Fortune 
IFTEEN years ago, 


a young man came 
to us with $1,000 to 
make his first invest- 
ment. He wanted safe- 
ty, 6% interest, and 


































































freedom from worry. 


Together we worked 
outan investment plan 
for him. Every year, 
for fifteen years, he 
has bought $1,200 in 
bonds, reinvesting the 
interest. Now he has 
$31,100 in Straus 
Bonds, of which $12,- 
200 — more than one- 
third —was purchased 
out of his interest. 


You, too, can build a 
fortune as easily as this 
man. Determine how 
much you can set aside 
and invest each year, 
and stick by that de- 
termination. Let us 
help you solve your 
investment problem. 
Write today for our 
booklet and special 
letter telling how 
Straus Bonds may be 
used to build your for- 
tune. Ask for 








BOOKLET B-1711 








The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it 
at once as the premier real estate security. 



















S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Ustablished 1882 lncorporated 


ements me 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


Straus BUILDING SrRAUS BUILDING 


565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th St. at Jackson Blvd. 
New York CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 











45 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 
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The Voice of 
Retail “Big Business” 


In retailing, as in manufacturing, the trend of 
today is toward centralization. 


Three or four, or a half dozen, of the largest 
stores in every average community are doing 
from fifty to eighty per cent of the retail business 
of that community—in all lines except foods and 


These “Main Street” stores are growing in 
wealth, prestige and merchandising power; the 
small “side street” stores are having a hard time 
of it even in the midst of prosperity. 


By reason of an editorial purpose different from 
that of any other publication, vigorously carried 
out during the past eight years, the RETAIL 
LEDGER has become the forum in which the 
owners and active executives of these “Main 
Street” stores throughout the United States ex- 
change ideas and experiences. 


Those manufacturers who have products and 
policies worthy of attention from such an audi- 
ence, can present them most effectively through 
the RETAIL LEDGER. 





(Registered U S. Patent Office) 
The News-Magazine of Retail Business Management 


1346 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Subscription price $3.00 per year (24 issues) 
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“INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 
Notice of Annual Meeting of Stockholders 
Notice is hereby given that the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of Independent Oil and 
Gas Company, a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Delaware, will be held 
at the offices of the Company in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, on Monday, March 14, 1927, at 2:00 
O’Clock P. M., for the purpose of considering 

and transacting the following business: 
1. To elect directors for the ensuing year. 
2. To transact any and all other business, of 
any and every kind, that may arise or come 
before said meeting or any adjournment 


For the purpose of voting at this meeting, a 
record of stockholders will be taken at the 
close of business February 14, 1927. 


R. M. RIGGINS, Secretary and Treasurer.” 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation held 
January 25, 1927, the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 per share was declared, payable on 
February 15, 1927, to stockholders of record on 
January 31, a 

The stock transfer books will not be closed 
for dividend 

= By W. J. ZUCKER, 


Secretary. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





“INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
January 24, 1927. 
DIVIDEND NO. 18 

Notice is hereby given that the Directors of 
this company, at the regular quarterly meeting 
held January 24, 1927, declared a cash dividend 
for the first quarter of 1927 of 25c per share, 
payable April 18, 1927, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 31, a 


R. M. Riggins, Secretary and Treasurer.” 











How Many of YOUR 
Executives Read 


Forbes? 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


He Made the Sale 

Booth Tarkington, while seated in the 
coach of a west-bound train, was accosted 
by a young lad selling books and maga- 
zines. 

Tarkington beckoned to the boy ask- 
ing, “What have you worth reading, 
son?” 

The youngster scanned his wares and 
replied: “Here’s a good novel called ‘The 
Gentleman from Indiana,’ by Booth 
Tarkington.” 

Whereupon the novelist remarked: 
“Well-er it happens that I am Booth 
Tarkington; I wrote that novel.” 

The lad, taken momentarily with sur- 
prise, quickly responded: 

“Then how about ‘Three Weeks’ by 
Elinor Glyn! You ain’t Elinor Glyn, are 
your”—$5 prize to M. A. Levin, New- 
ark, N. J. 











* * * 


Couldn’t Be Fooled 

A recent bride on one of her first 
shopping trips determined to have it out 
with the butcher. 

“That was terrible hamburg I bought 
here yesterday !” she said. 

“Is that so? I’m sorry to hear that. 
Here is some we made to-day. Try it, 
I’m sure you'll find it very good.” 

“No indeed,” she said, “You don’t fool 
me again, just give me two pounds of 
ham and I’ make my own hamburg.” 
—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to H. R. 
Major, Tunkhannock, Pa. 

* * * 
Trials of an Agent 

A little girl was seated on the front. 
porch when the salesman approached the 
gate. He tried to open it, but it stuck. 

“Mother at home, little one?” he in- 
quired, before making: further attempt 
to enter the yard. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the child, “she’s al- 
ways home.” 

The agent jumped the gate and rang 
the door bell. There was no response. 
He rang it several times more, and waited. 
The door remained closed. Somewhat 
vexed, he turned to the little girl and 
asked, “Didn’t you say your mother was. 
at home?” 

“Yes sir, and I’m sure she is,” answered. 
the youngster. 

“Then why in the world doesn’t she 
answer my ring, I wonder?” 

“T think she will, sir, when you reach 
our house,” came the prompt reply, “we 
live four doors down the street.”—Prize 
of “Forbes Epigrams” to G. C. Mason, 
Springfield, Mass. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose: 
stamped, addressed envelpoe. 
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Subscriptions having been received in excess of the amount of 
this offering, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


$27,500,000 


Republic of Chile 


6% External Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


Dated February 1, 1927 Interest payable February 1 and August 1 Due February 1, 1961 
Principal and interest payable in New York City at the office of either of the Fiscal Agents, Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. and Hallgarten & 


Co., in United States gold coin of the present standard of weight and fineness; or at the option of the holder in London at the office 
of the Sub-Fiscal Agent, J. Henry Schroder & Co., in Sterling at exchange rate of $4.8665 to the Pound Sterling; without deduc- 
tion for any Chilean taxes, present or future. Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal 
only. Redeemable only through the Sinking Fund, on August 1, 1927, or on any interest date thereafter at face amount 
on not less than 10 days’ notice. 


NEW _ ISSUE 





A cumulative Sinking Fund of 1% per annum is provided for, to operate semi-annually through purchase of 
bonds at or below face amount, or if not so obtainable, then by call by lot at face amount. The Republic 
reserves the right to increase the amount of any Sinking Fund payment, and to tender bonds in lieu of cash. 


SINKING FUND CALCULATED TO REDEEM THE ENTIRE ISSUE AT OR BEFORE MATURITY 


A substantial amount of these bonds has been placed in Europe, including $1,500,000 of bonds which are being 
offered in Amsterdam by Pierson & Co., Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, Mendelssohn & Co., Amsterdam, 
Proehl & Gutmann and Vermeer & Co. 


KISSEL, KINNICUTT & CO. and HALLGARTEN & CO., Fiscal Agents 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK, Registrar 


The following has been authorized by His Excellency, Don Alberto Edwards, Minister of Finance of the Republic 





of Chile: 
OBLIGATION: These bonds will be the DEBT: The total debt of the Republic as of 
direct obligation of the Re- December 31, 1926, including all 
public of Chile and principal and interest will guaranteed obligations, and including this 
be payable in time of peace or war irrespective issue but excepting obligations to be retired 


thereby, aggregates about $327,255,007, of 
hig thaw which approximately $96,734,274 consists of 
guaranteed obligations. 


of the nationality of the holder. 
will provide that if in the future the Republic 
shall issue or dispose of any bonds or loan 


secured on specific revenues or assets, these Government-owned properties have an esti- 
bonds shall be equally and ratably secured mated value of approximately $650,000,000, 
therewith. - which is about twice the total debt. On July 


1, 1923, the total national wealth of the coun- 
PURPOSE: The proceeds of this loan will try was estimated at oveg $3,372,000,000, 





be used for public works, in- equivalent to over $855 per capita. The 
cluding additional port facilities, sanitation national wealth in 1923 was therefore over 10 
and water supply, and for the retirement of times the total debt as of the end of 1926, in- 
certain existing obligations. cluding this issue. 


The Republic has agreed to make application to list these Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange 


These Bonds are offered when, as and if issued and accepted by us and subject to the approval of counsel, Messrs. Sullivan & Cromwell 

and Messrs. Chadbourne, Hunt, Jaeckel & Brown, New York Citv, who as to questions of Chilean law will consult with Messrs. Claro & Co., 

Santiago, of the Chilean Bar. We reserve the right to reject subscriptions in whole or in part, to allot less than the amount applied for 

and to close the subscription books at any time without notice. Temporary bonds or interim receipis of the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York deliverable in the first instance. 


Price 9314 and interest, to yield about 6.50% 
Hallgarten & Co. Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Lehman Brothers 


Incorpora’ 
J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation Cassatt & Co. William R. Compton Co. 
Continental and Commercial Co. The Union Trust Northern Trust Company 
Cianpe Company of Pittsburgh Chicago 
Guardian Detroit Company E. H. Rollins & Sons Bank of Italy 
Incorporated San Francisco 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Edward B. Smith & Co. Merrill, Lynch & Co. J. G. White & Company 
Incorporated 


The above statements were obtained partly by cable. We regard them as reliable but in no event are such statements to be regarded 
as representations by us. Conversion of peso figures at parity of exchange. Sterling conversions at par. 


February, 1927. 
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As subscriptions have been received in excess of the amount of > ian offered, this advertisement appears only as a matter 
of record. 


$50,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
Ten-Year Sinking Fund 6% Gold Debentures 


Dated February 1, 1927 Interest payable February 1 and August I 


Due February 1, 1937 


Principal and interest payable in gold coin of the United States of America of the present standard of weight 
and fineness, at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., New York City. 


Debentures in denominations of $1,000, in coupon form, registerable as to principal only, and in fully 
registered form. 


Redeemable for the Sinking Fund as below described. Redeemable, at the option of the Corporation, 
in whole or in part, on 60 days’ notice, on August 1, 1928, or February 1, 1929, at 104%, 
and on any interest date thereafter at 104% less % of 1% for each year 
or fraction thereof elapsed since February 1, 1929. 


The Corporation will covenant to create a Sinking Fund for the purpose of retiring the following 
principal amounts of the Debentures during the years ending on the following dates, respectively, at not 
exceeding the redemption prices stated: 

$1,000,000 August 1, 1928, at 104% $5,000,000 August 1, 1933, at 1011Y4% 
$2,000,000 August 1, 1929, at 103'2% $5,000,000 August 1, 1934, at 101% 
$3,000,000 August 1, 1930, at 103% $5,000,000 August 1, 1935, at 1001%4% 
$4,000,000 August 1, 1931, at 102Y%2% $10,000,000 August 1, 1936, at 100% 
$5,000,000 August 1, 1932, at 102% $10,000,000* February 1, 1937, at 100% 


* Retirement during six months’ period, including retirement of $4,000,000 Debentures at maturity. 


Sinking Fund moneys will be used for the purchase of Debentures at not exceeding the current redemption 
price, or, if not so obtainable, for the redemption, on August 1 of each year commencing August 1, 1928, at 
the current redemption price, of Debentures called by lot. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, TRUSTEE. 


Mr. Curtis C. Cooper, President of the Corporation, has summarized as follows his letter describing this 
issue: 
The entire capital stock of General Motors Acceptance Corporation, with the exception of directors’ 
OWNERSHIP qualifying shares, is owned by General Motors Corporation. The Corporation was organized in 
AND January, 1919, under the investment pany provisi of the New York State Banking Law, 
ORGANIZATION and is subject to examination by the State Superintendent of Banks. The Corporation employs 
approximately $36,428,000 of capital funds, represented by capital stock of $25,000,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of $11,428,000. 
As of December 31, 1926, after giving effect to the issue of these Debentures, the outstanding 
OBLIGATIONS obligations of the Corporation amount to $215,546,000, consisting of $50,000,000 5% Serial Gold 
AND ASSETS Notes, $50,000,000 Ten-Year Debentures (this issue), and $115,546,000 of bank loans and short 
term notes. In comparison therewith, the Corporation has earning assets of $270,055,148, of which $37,930,068 is 
in the a of cash, and the balance in the form of notes and bills receivable with an average maturity of about 
4.3. months. 
EARNINGS The interest and discount charges on the borrowings of the Acceptance Corporation are the largest 

single factor in the cost of its operations, and the rates for its services are regulated so as amply 
to meet these charges. Its policies in this respect are radically different from those of an industrial or commer- 
cial enterprise and are comparable with those pursued by commercial banks in fixing rates on money loaned. 
Operating Expenses, Interest Net Profit 
Total Reserves, Taxes and and Available For 
Year Gross Income Misc. Charges Discount Dividends 





1922 $6,003,362 $3,774,866 $1,929,790 $ 298,706 
1923 8,850,613 4,420,107 2,978,678 1,451,828 
1924 11,065,111 5,324,136 3,493,798 2,247,177 
1925 12,243,551 7,040,967 2,845,848 2,356,736 
1926 28,701,825 15,042,156 8,466,466 5,193,203 


The Corporation has consistently maintained the policy of charging for its services rates which yield a reason- 
able but not excessive banking profit on the capital employed. Such profit, after providing for the Corporation’s 
expenses and interest on its indebtedness, has been sufficient to permit dividends since the end of 1922 at an 
average rate exceeding 12 per cent. on the capital stock as outstanding from time to time, and, in’ addition, to 
build up undivided profits of $5,178,200 since organization in 1919. 


THE ABOVE DEBENTURES ARE OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION, SUBJECT TO THE CONDITIONS 
STATED BELOW, AT 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


Subscription books will be opened at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. at 10 o’clock A. M., Monday, 
January 31, 1927, and will be closed in their discretion. The right is reserved to reject any and all applica- 
tions, and also in any case to award a smaller amount than applied for. 

All subscriptions received are to be subject to the due authorization and issue of the Debentures as 
planned, and to approval by counsel of the form and validity of the documents and proceedings. 

The amounts due on allotments will be payable at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., in New York funds 
to their order, and the date of payment (on or about February 15, 1927) will be stated in the notices of 
allotment. Temporary Debentures or Interim Certificates, exchangeable for definitive Debentures when 
received, will be delivered. 








J. P. MORGAN ®& CO. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY, NEW YORK 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York 


New York, January 31, 1927. 
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